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Landscape of Asia’s Central Peninsula 

by Sir Thomas Molclich 

Author oI “The of Imlii'* 


I NDIA. c\*cn nmv, InTdl}** a»L«ume\ 
licT true ^roj;rap!nc.nf cinracter 
in WVlrm iiinpnation as a 
continent Inlf as hif; av Turripe. tluiclctl 
into nitny rrpiofnl tuitfs .answering to 
the* ‘'conntrirs” of Knrope ami differing 
from cacJi other w phy-rol confonnalion 
ami pt-ogmpliJcal rlctail as do tho^* 
Ki^-'tyan conntnes: and the |H"ople In 
them diffiTing as much as their conn- 
tries Tlic rough and hairj* hlphlind»T 
of the frontier lulls js as far apart front 
the sleek and obslmclivc Ilengalt Inlm 
as IS llic ia'-hnil Lshimo from tlic 
««n*nurturcil Neapolitan Ikich is now 
tlic final product of his ancestral environ* 
infitt, the contrast bclwixn them in 
mentality and plipiqiic indicating fairly 
vvell the geographical contrasts involved 
in their natural rurroundings. 

It vsill be found tJiat on the whole 
the limits of race dhtrihulion in India 
arc defined by those natural features 
whicli form IhcJf geographical boon* 
dancs, the lines of v'paraiion King 
usually well marked, and there being 
little or no admivturc of peoples on the 
iKirdcr such as give rise to so many 
])ohtical complications in Kurope, Tins 
may lx* partly due to the different 
standards of civilization vs Inch govern 
Iheir existence, but chiefly, no doubt, 
to the fact that there b no cosmopoli- 
tanism vslicrc Indian creeds and castes 
are concenicd. 

DlvUlont of Cattc and Creed 

Tlic amalgamation of nationalities 
such as is common to the republics of the 
West is absolutely unknenvn in the E.ist. 

A man may be Hindu or Moslem by creed, 
or he may be Rajput {Aryan) or Tamil 
(Dtavidian) by race, but there is no 
social admixture whatsoever between 

Coprfit>>‘H in US A , ijij, ty TA« Amalfitmitti Pt$u 
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(hern and no recognition of race supenor- 
Ky. Democracy and caste can never 
exKt <idc l>y sjdr m mo<lcrn India. 

It b this whicli presents (he chief 
di/TiCulty to the <stal>hshmcnt of any 
comjirchcnsivc sjNtem of «cU nilc m 
India 'niere is, inlierent in India 
no po^<.lbl)lly of govt-nimg its three 
httndfed and fiflcvn million inlnhitants 
of divergent origin and antagoni'^tic 
principles as a whole nation, nor does 
iiiitor^’ indicate that there ever wall lie 

InSnilr VtrUlf ot Compartmrati 

Sclbnilc. if It strikes root at all. wall 
be in compirlments, tli.ii is, in a numlKT 
of separate amlw ell ikfinctl geographical 
units .as It IS in nurnjy. It is tlic mflnito 
variety of thr^c compartments, both 
natural and jiolitical. which renders it 
difliailt (0 ilesenk' India m detail as a 
gcographic,il whole, and for Ihs reason 
the subject is here considered m parts 
corTt>j>ojidmg to those arms or regions 
which f.ill under similar influences of 
climate and evliibit similar phj’sical 
conditions of cvistcncc 

Tlic generic tenn “ India, " as a whole, 
not only includes the great peninsular 
area which reaches from the Ilimalaj’as 
to Cape Comorin, but a wide extension 
of elevated plateau and mountainous 
country separating the peninsula from 
the rc>t of Asia, wherein he the narrow 
and diflicult land approaclics to the 
vast and teeming plains. 

If we vs'ould obtain a comprehensive 
vdew of India which might serve to co- 
ordinate all these separate regions and 
explain something of the primeval 
methods by which they came to exist in 
sucli strange variety, W’C must turn back 
a page or two of her geological past and 
note the basis on wliicli tlic completed 

(191*) LimtUi, 
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nortli-w-cst Uarnrrs and it is Ihc^vhich 
have afTonlcd imich of the romance of 
modem Imlim hvstorj* ami which s-tiH 
avvakc tlie echoes of an licroic past. 

On the cMrx'mc wrst tfie Hiluch 
inonntain frontur, facing the Indus. 
con«ists of a more or Ir-s n*pular sj*st<-m 
of uphftal limestone strata in stiff and 
hroktn ranks ever rising m altitude 
from llic Indus plim to the central 
iiphnd. It is as if they formctl « 
gigantic st3irr.T<‘ of which the lop 
landing leads on to the wkIc H ihich and 
Afghan plateau, from which the 
gathcretl sources of anp'cctl'.nl drainage 
break down tmnsvcrM.ly through tlic 
most amazing rockd>ound gorges to the 
hot and .sandy pLams of the Indus, 

I'arther north the frontur himcr of 
hills facing Afghanutan far more 
im^ular. Tlie mount.ain mas<es of 
Wazinstan pile themselves into more 
irregailar confonnation, while farther 
north again, l>c5*ond the Kahul nviT, 
thej* touch the fwjtliills of the f.ar 
evtended Hindu Kush spurs North of 
I’eshavvar and cast of the Indus, wc 
nacli the mighty Iltmalaj’an barrier 
which for 1, 600 miles trends southwasi 
to the great bend of the llrahmaputra. 
being nowhere less than too miles wide. 

Floor of ■ VanSthed Sm 

Tills, then, represents the marvellous 
disposition of nature for shutting off the 
Indian peninsula from High Asia and 
it represents a barrier such as no other 
country in the world possesses Great 
rivers cradle their sources bejond the 
Himala^'as, such as the Indus, tlic 
Sutlej and the Ilrahmaputra ; lesser 
streams rise in the hill-shadowed depths 
of the Himalayan folds 

Flanking this mighty extent of moun- 
tain bamer, towartls India, is a hardly 
less amazing depression, the Indo- 
Gangetic basin, which encircles northern 
India from the Arabian sea to the Bay 
of Bengal. This is the floor of a very 
ancient sea. Over the whole of tlie 
extra-peninsular area— over Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, the Indus valley, 
Rajputana and even the north-western 


nima!aj*as— the tides of a shallow sea 
once chbc<I and flowetL This lasted till 
tertiary* times when the rock area of the 
{icninsiila gradually closed up wath the 
Hastcni Hmial.iv'as, W'lule ocean 
airrcnts once swa*i)l from the Persian 
Gulf to the ftKit of the Aravalh moun- 
tains in Kajpuf.ana there still stood 
Mnith of thiui that age old pcninsul.i 
wliich was then an cMtnsion from 
Afnea. H.a<l man existed in those 
daj*s. had he strxxl where the old Jam 
temples of Aim now st.ami and Inokwl 
nofihward lie would have a vast 
Mint ocean with an unbroken horizon, 
doolalc as an Arctic <ea 

I*uA|ih Cmicil by llie Indut 

Tliu., then. Is the Ixal rock, the verj’ 
basts of India's confonn ition. ITrst, 
an inconceivably old peninsula south of 
I^iputana : next the floor of a departed 
sea which has left many tmccs U'hind it, 
forming an immciw iKpra-ssion liclwivn 
the |Knmsul.a and the ri'ccni formations 
of tlie trans-Imlus lulls .md flanking the 
gi.ani Himalayan spurs; and, finally, 
the great mouiUams themselves wath .1 
Imiitiess b.ackgTOund of uplifted plateau 
reaching northward to High Asia 

Tlie Indus, .after acctpting its tribute 
of fivcgre«at nvers (witli the assistance 
of which U has laid out the flat floor of 
the I^lnJab, filling up with alluvium 
large 'tracts of the ongmol depression) 
iMXorncs. south of Multan, a broad and 
mavigable nver, sometimes shaping a 
mucli divaded course through open plains, 
occasionally confined within definite 
and |>crmancnt banks till it reaches its 
huge delta south of Karachi. 

IniJuf Dirorerd from the Gangn 

Tlic Indus basin is practically im- 
watcred by the monsoon rains which pass 
over and beyond it so that the fertility 
of the Punjab depends largely on irri- 
gation. It receives, however, certain 
contributions from the frontier hills 
In comparatively recent geologic times 
the basins of the Indus and the Ganges 
parted company, becoming a divided 
system with a definite waiter parting 
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Willie much of northcTn Indn con 
of iilfiT tl*^l or XNulc Irtth s 
«pacc< ncnrl) all of the ‘^outhrm 
continent viuth of the Vinclh\T? is 

Cither f wol-chd or )unplc<rA cm\ llit. 
forests of the s<nith xshich form the 
In! lilt of manj Inlxa whose onf in « 
chicll} Dn'idiin arc not as the forests 
of the lo\x-cr Ilimahjns Tlicn, arc 
indceel extemne but i«)htc<l tracts ol 
n al forest capable of prodiicinr; \ ahial Ic 
lunlxT liul for the most part the jungle 
consists of bush and small wootl 
oitnbineil wath rml grass dxxntf |vilms 
and cane lirahas which arc economic illj 
useless CuUuation does not evttnd 
far from tlic coast line or the nxers in 
anj but the most primitixi. form , the 
deltas of the nxers jatlding tlic chief 
agnculttiral xxoilth of the counlrx 

Last of In ha and «<*piralr<l from it 
bj a inrtow margin of foroKhd 
mountain ranges at the head of the 
aaillcj of Assam is IJunni but tint 
scrj humid witetloggcxl and withal 
delightful eoimtrj fofin!> the theme of 
a separate chajitcr 


India which Ins from prehistoric 
times held the golden promise of men s 
desire and h is tlicrcforc lxa.n subject to 
pcnodic imij tions of grccdj trcasurc- 
inmtmg Asiatic hordes has dens cal 
therefrom a large legacy of cnidi but 
quite distinct peoples xxho fiaxc re 
tamed their oxxii jx-ciihir characteristics 
carving out for thcmwlxc'S a habitat 
III the continent from xxhich they haxt 
been jiCT'ifxhcally oustwl by later and 
more jiowtrfiil amxals Tliiis it happens 
tint XXL find thi old ‘st of the { rvhistoric 
l>e«plcs m the xxi! lest jungles and most 
inacc<*ssil)lt hilU and tliL more cixihretl 
cominuniti 's in that part of India with 
which xxc are most fatndtar 
Ahhougli it IS mijiossihlL xxithm the 
limits of this sliorl chapter to enter 
into details of the title's manufactures 
and trade of India as i xvholc— they xxill 
Ih. found more extensively treated else 
vxhtre— It IS mtcreslmg to note that 
commercially India is m a strong 
position Tilt niptx stands above its 
I>rc'War \ahi( and the export trade'- 
figures hax e similarly mertased 


JND/yi oroan ivinc n svm m ir i 


\a/Hra/ Dtutiont TJie pcinn^wh the 
Deccan an ancient plateau a rcl c of the 
nnaent conluicnt ot GondwamJnn 1 (Cf 
Africa) Tlic iiorthcni niouiitams tlic 
Himilaj-an Bj-stem tic roof of tic 
x\ orl 1 ll c 1 ir 1 est an 1 most eastern sec 
tion of the OM Worl 1 tipfo! Ie<l mountains 
(Alps Caucasus Himalayas) The plains 
between them the Indo CaiiRclic plain a 
complementary trough once lioodeil nov 
filled with alluvium 

Climate Tiic ty pc area of the Monsoon 
climate three seasons (i) November to 
March the cool season with little or no 
ram (a) April to June the hot wcatl cr 
f erce sunshine (y) June to October tic 
rainy season which begins when the 
monsoon breaks during these months 
from two-thirds to fo ir fiftlis of the annual 
rainfall Tlie climate is controlled by the 
height of the sun m the sky in these low 
latitudes and by the wands of the Indian 
Ocean w'hich blow from the south west 
over India during the summer montlis and 
tcmpoianly displace the north east trade 
wand which is normal m these latitudes 
f egetalion The liot Tliar desert in 
Rajputana and Smei (cf Saliara) jungles 
and lungle forests m the rainy areas an ! 
on the lower slopes (Cf Guinea Lan Is) 


Doci foous forests on tlic heights Ncry 
lilile sax anna lan I such as occtirn tii the 
scantilx peopIc<l bu liti for tlie population 
Is BO dcn’>c tliat this natural region is 
ciiUivatetl an 1 frenuentiv viel h two crons 
nnnuallx 

I roilucts Hice jntc in hgo wheat 
cotton tea ^Ilca manganese coal and 
iron ore Colton silk an 1 leather goods 
with ornamental metal ware of dis 
tinctixe character 

CoiinHMJcafiOHj In ancient days 
communications were by lan 1 tlirough 
gaps in the encompassing mountains 
As the seas came gradually into use the 
coast became imj>orlant and under 
British administration the basis of control 
and traffic as well as tlic great termini 
of the inhn I routes came to depend on 
the sea and ocean going sliins 

Oi tlook A congeries of states some 
native some British with two definite 
rehgions and a prevalent caste sy'stem 
has a choice between order and settled 
government by authority based on sea 
power or anarchy and chaos due to the 
disruptive tendenaes of the numerous 
distinct peoples set In different and 
contrasted environments ui an area equal 
to half of Eurojxs or the United States 
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From Himalayas to Kistna River 

by Ethrard E. Long 


Aiillior nl • 

W T. h\yr litre tjiukr onr mu- 
n cn*mtn' of 
pluji. mtlj wtll* 

wntcTcd fcrlik htJfk ilinulj jvjpulifnl. 
where the firM Arjnn vmI'ts m Incin 
cMiMt*hctl nfitr tlinr 

trnn^ Hmnhvnn tick anti limit 
fur ntM^ anrl fnundM ft rrtil 

cmliratJOJJ It ft rt^mn of is'.t 
taW'iand. Inol « n np by nobk mmmtvm 
nnqcs, who^ |uctnn.“-/ine luIF .ii»! 
\'»llcj‘«, often clolh'rl \Mlh thiek fo't'-t, 
ln\t. MjcltcrcU alynmnil tnlics to the 
prr<<nt day, and where wnmor chW< 
of prond Rajput anct'^tty. witli tlynr 
‘■turdt chn'm*n, exert th<ir «wn 
A stnet dcfinitiwj of Contra! India 
would l« nil lint tmitofj* m llic centre 
of the Indian cotUmeni which, m th*' 
form of a hfh<‘ numlnr of natut <ntts 
nndcT Rnti'h protection. U known as 
the Centnl India ARency 'Ilicrc M. 
hottcaer, such siinil int> fnmi a phj’«iical 
^tandjximl bclwcxu this Krntory and 
that of the Onlra! l*roMnce<, mostly 
Hrilish temtoiy, which he due south 
of these Central Indian st.atc^. tint they' 
nny be said to form a complete p]i\*sical 
unit. \Micn added to li)d(.r.ibad in 
the ‘outh and to the wide central 
stretch of tcmlory to the north winch 
stretches to the borders of Til>ct and 
Nepal and is kIlo^\n as the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, they' 
constitute a geographical unit whicli can 
claim to lie defined as Central India 

Ixndt from the Mtrstliac 

The Central Indian states Inac an 
area of 77,367 square miles and a 
population of 9.350.000, and arc 153 m 
numlxT. Principal arc: Gwalior, In- 
dore, Bhopal. Revs ah, Dhar, Jaora, Datii 
and Orcliha: all, except Bhopal and 


kill'* fn Inlia,*' etc. 

Jaora (Mo'lrm stairs), atr Hindu ; the 
rniiitiKhr arc groui'ctl together in 
ft|*»tictrs Tlic ovrrthrtrv of tlie Ma- 
nthis, in iSl*', lirmiglit all under British 
control Tlie Central Provinces, in ana 
ijf cyyi sfjuarr miles with a population 
of .ilHHit ififVrt(xK), came m pari 
tinder ihrcvt British rule at the con- 
clu-jon of the Tliirtl M iratln War and 
the tvtnamdcT wU^'n the Bhousla Raja 
Ragoji dietl wathout I'Wic m i‘'53 

Tlirtf 'Wit Dcfinrif 7onn 

Includctl waih the Ctiilral Provanccs 
arc tlic native states of Bastar J ishpur, 
Kanker, Klningarli Nandgaon Raj* 
Rtfh Surguja and the provina’ of Berar, 
<»rigmalh part of the dominions of tlic 
Niram of lUvhrabad but, handed oxer 
by him to the Bntish Government m 
1S53 and in 190a !« as<al m jKTix-tuity 
to the Bniish Gov eninii nt. 1 ly dtnlnd 
ilHlf the chuf native state of India, 
Ins nn nri.i of square inilis 

and a populatiim of ovir lyooo.ooo, 
and the Unitixl Provinces of \gn and 
Oudh. ana 207,267 s<]inrc miles and 
population 000 000, include the natu c 
States of Rainpur and Trim and (he 
indijvndint st itc of Btnares 

In asjK'Ct the territory is very well- 
defined, .tnd falls, naturally’, into three 
rones First comes the great level 
ailtivatcd plain of the Umtcxl Prov inccs 
iKirdirvd by liigh mountain lands m the 
north, a stnp of fon’^t land, the Blnbir, 
and then a wide belt of fever-stneken 
marsli, the Terai, and low hills in the 
south. The second division consists of 
the tablelands and mountain ranges of 
the Central Indian stales and the 
Central Prov’inccs. vast upland tracts, 
with a general elevation of from 1,600 
to s.ooo feet, m parts fertile and 
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well-cultivated, at other points a stone- 
strewn plain, and the whole broken up 
into long, narrow, fertile valleys, with , 
low, forest-dad hills interspersed here 
and there with, bare stony ridges and a 
few imposing mountain peaks. Lastly 
there are the wide, well-watered and 
cultivated plains of Nagpur and Berar, 
the latter deep-flanked on the soutli by 
mountain ranges, the great and less 


fertile plain of Raipur and Bilafepur 
(Chattisgarh), and the vast jungle-cla 
states of Bastar and Kankec 
Chanda, the soutli-eastem end of Raipur, 
and Hyderabad in the extreme south. A 
wild country,24.ooo square miles of dense 
forest land, it is split up by precipitous 
mountains rvitlr little land fit for cul ivu 
tion, and, until fairly recently, was ttie 
least known part of India. 
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Monmnm nn|.r^ *>ir mnwmi’v In 
th'' L nits’ll l‘fnMnc<-i the 
j roi^rr jukI tlmr bn IvinR nnf.rs fonn 
1 Kimrr Jn tin \\c<! ll»c 

clnri ]>iV. \nnf N-\r»b I>c\» 
feet TIj oIIt indhrv l\nni 
n1>Jnitl nitf» ih' I rt V mrt* fir <ome Ui' 
tincr uj the Dihn Dim <li tnrt while 
>n Iht '«\nh-caM ire the *^vtjMrt< 
of \»T\ tniH^-nli ilintule mi! in t!ic 
vflitii wi-'t thn-e mnll nn^.r< 1 r»nrhi*« 
of the nnin \ itK!h\*in ^■'trm. the dom 
m-vtim* muuntwu tinnc vn Ccntnl 
Intln profKT It the entire 

cntmirj from ntrth-cn‘.t to «/niih wr^t 
nncl dniilei! h\ Hr \irl wli n\ir 


tliioMK^mut Us I \tt.nt into two jvuillcl 
lin-s Is known is tin \ indii) is north of 
ihisfucTnnd is th Sitpnr is s/»mh of U 
th |v iks Tttimm^, 1 h ilIH < f 3 ofjo to 
^isiofit Tit imjy itiiKi. < Mherm t 
lic-s in tilt firt tint it is the witrr shed 
rf th (ihtnl indii Ajinci ind tin 
(<iiir il IVoxinci's whileit Jiis 1 nnrked 
tflvt on iht chmitc rf O-ntnl India 
In •/tiihern !knr th -re is (he. \)inti 
Kinie ind in Ilisfir »mill iv)ht<*d 
nnrtesjKr e'sjyilsrxcreilmR^ Ooofi“ct 
TIiTt in. s<-srrd smiU hut e\trtnitlj 
lirntitifiil numntiin hli-s in the Ilimi 
h)*in di tiict tf llr Lniltsl IVotmces 
ind on till pbins tn ilir north-cist 
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IMPOSING GATEWAY LEADING TO AKBAH S TOMB AT SIKAN^RA '*'*** '* 
AtSikandra as il irl of Agriclly vme fsetilWfron tiers ilnnmrnt at Aera jtan Is tlemauso- 
Jeum ol tl e I in^^ror Akbar ( ivfng acc«s 1 1 11 e pardm rmlost ir It Is tl H I r c Katf«a\ ol^sUite 
warble Inlaid with red san Istonc n fantisHc i atWn s with a U rcc storcjnl n iuaret at rich c rn« 
and flanked on elll rr side by | lerted sandstone grilles 
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large jhils, or swamps, which harbour 
m 5 uiads of wild .fowl ; but it is a land, 
chiefly, of rivers. Three of the largest 
rise in the Himala57as and flow through 
the entire length of the province, from 
north-west to south-east. The Gogra is . 
the northernmost, the Ganges is in the 
centre and the Jumna in the south, 
each fed by a number of tributaries, the 
most important of these the Gumti, 
which joins the Ganges at Benares, and 


2192 

in time of flood, and the Gogra, as great 
in volume, surpasses it in velocity. 

The Chambal is the chief river of the 
Central India Agency, which, joined by 
the Parbati, flows north-eastward along 
the borders of Gwalior, separating that 
state from Rajputana, to the Jumna at 
Etawah. The whole of the Central 
Provinces lies in the catchment basin of 
three great rivers, the Narbada, the 
Mahanadi and the Godavari. The latter 



E. K. A. 

GRUESOME PYRES ON THE BANK OF THE GANGES AT BENARES 
At several of the ghats, which are used as cremation grounds, wooden pyres may be seen being 
built, while bodies wapt up in white or red cloths lie ready to be burnt. It is the dream of pious 
Hindus to die upon the banks of the Ganges or have their ashes thrown into the water. At one 
time the actual bodies were cast into the river, but this is now illegal 


the Ramganga, which joins it nearly 
opposite Kanauj. AU three rivers are 
majestic in flood-time, always of noble 
proportion, and between them they 
provide water for a vast plain-land and 
enable it to grow prolific crops of a 
variety of food-staples, and support one 
of the densest populations on the surface 
of the globe, and greater than that of any 
other part of India. The Jumna -is 
usually confined within high, weU- 
defined banks; the Ganges rolls from side 
to side of a bed often six miles in wdth 


merely skirts the south-western border 
for a short distance, but . the Mahanadi 
flows northward through the southern 
portion of the Raipur-Bilaspur plain, 
flanked by rice-lands ; it is joined by the 
Seonath and eventually bends to the 
east after a progress of severed hundred 
mUes. The Narbada rises at Amarkantak 
in the east, traverses the province in a 
westerly direction, and for half its length 
divides the Central Provinces from the 
Central India Agency. Like other rivers 
of this region its somree is at such an 
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G?\m WALLS ANO MIGHTY BASTIONS OF THC PALACE AT PAMNAGAn 
I it njcj' t'-'LnJ M I rrtltw^ Ur»f^th«rl«hl» iftWof tJeCangMafl Uf'orhamas 

nl cr J \i<^ fit' «* fnrf ft ‘ •H«-h •» rg l> ^ tipl'o'itf bank Thfl paufC 0< 

V V Vi* 4i»l» H U X fft" «'ul »n! t^ tn tt « rt»rf lia« »<• appt'irance of a 

♦tfv'ig M t f *• nafi tJii! clHftiln riUT tSan i f a paur** 



, Jo&B llu«B67 

STREET IN BENARES ' THE SPLENOiD." HOLY CITY OF THE HINDUS 


ncnar« it tituated ea the Cangci wlitch 1$ bcre spanned by the grtat Duflerin Brldee, 3518 feet Jons 
it (& ifhy of great antiquity and was a centre ol vwne ImpoTtanteln jw u c Theliitennl street' 
are rati er narrow and win litiR u Jth tbe IcscI o! tl eroi 1 lower than the sround flo< rs 1 f tl e buildings 
T1 c city K a mart lor abawli silks and embroideries and manufactures brass ware Jewelry and toys 
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elevation that there is a rapid fall of 
level on its waj^ to the sea, and it cuts a 
deep bed for itself through the country it 
drains. In dry weather it is often a 
small stream, with more or less stagnant 
pools, but in the rains it becomes a 
foaming torrent, and the sight of this 
gi-eat volume of water dashing through 
its tortuous gorge of white marble near 
Jubbulpore, where there is also a 
magnificent fall, is pcculiarl}’’ fascinating. 

Fierce Heat both Dry and Moist 

For most of its course the Godavari 
flows through Hyderabad from its 
source in the I3omba3'' Presidency. Tlie 
Kistna and its tributary the Tunga- 
bhadra divide Hj’derabad from the 
Madras Presidenc3^ and therefore pro- 
A'ide tlie soutliern limits of this chapter. 

In this wide sweep of territory a 
variet}' of climates prevails. In the 
United Provinces, which lie outside the 
tropics, there is a fierce, fmry heat during 
j\Iay and June and a moist and veiy'' 
oppressive heat from then on during the 
rains until the end of September; but 
from November to I\Iarch there is a 
delightful climate with no rain, except 
a few showers at Christmas, sunny 
days and cold and sometimes frosty 
nights. A mean of 94° F. in June at Agra 
and 60° F. in January gives a good idea 
of the range of temperature, and there 
is an average diurnal range of 24° to 30° 
in the winter, 24° to 28° in the hot, diy^ 
weather and 11° to 14° in the rains. 
The rainfall varies considerably, from 
27-J- inches at Agra to 50 at Gorakhpur. 

Wide Range of Temperatures 

In the Himalaj’^an tracts it is heavy, 97 
inches at Mussoorie and 102 at Naini Tal, 
and landslips are frequent. The prov- 
inces possess several charming hill 
stations in the Himalayas ; Naini Tal is 
the seat of the government during the 
summer, Mussoorie is very gay and 
Ranikhet, Almora and Dalhousie are 
quieter and more restful retreats. 

The climate of the Central Indian 
states is hot in summer, especially in the 
north, and cool cmd bracing in winter. 


and this ap])lies to the Central Provinces, 
which seldom have any oppressive heat 
in .summer, possessing one of the best 
all-round . climates in India. Temper- 
atures vary in the Central Indian states 
from a mean of 60° in January to one of 
92° in ]\Iay, with a diurnal range of 26° 
in winter and 11° in summer. In the 
Central Provinces there is a variation 
from a mean of 62° in January to 92° in 
May, with the same diurnal range. 
Rainfall in the Central Indian states 
averages 30 inches on the plateau and 
45 on the low-lying tracts, and in the 
Central Provinces the annual average is 
47 inches, var5Mng from 32 in Nimar to 
62 in Balaghat. The Central Indian 
hill station is Pachmarhi, on a plateau 
3,500 feet up, in the Satpuras, 

Effect of Climate on Scenery 

The variety of aspect and climate 
extends to scenery. The plains of the 
United Provinces gleam green in the 
spring and golden in the harvest-time 
with fields of waving corn and other 
food-crops, mingled with wide patches of 
sugar-cane, and from this glorious carpet- 
ing of green and gold, unbroken by aught 
else, rise, at frequent intervals, groves 
of dark olive mango trees, taU, slim 
palms and clumps of brighter nim trees 
marking a wllage street. So highly 
cultivated is this region that this is its 
general aspect, but there are sandy 
riverine tracts where only coarse grasses 
and deep-rooted perenniMs flourish, and 
in the drier parts of the south vegetation 
becomes scantier, trees and plants are 
thorny and desert t5pes appear. 

In the north, bordering Nepal and the 
base of the Himalayas, are broad tracts 
of swamp-ground, thickly covered with 
jungle grass sometimes attaining a 
height of twenty feet, and belts of jungle- 
land, some lightly clothed with thin grass 
and thoniy trees, others clad with dense 
jungle where impenetrable thickets of 
spiked cane and bamboo make travel, 
except on elephant-ba.ck, impossible and 
a wealth of orchids hes concealed. And 
beyond this great tract, extensively 
flooded during the rains, when it is 



r- 1 v\ j I* i! .rtj 

CU5THE6 AND SINS BEING PUmFlEO OY THE WATER OF THE HOLY RIVER 
IlundrrJi of thou<an>i( < I prople <omc lobafbr In an't ilHnk Uie watm of tlie GatiRcs at llnnm. 
for bywcIclnsOic) win nrrtnhslonof thHriln*. TbecIlyUthrRrralu'irilioni c^nlrcof llie worship 
of Siva and it i« oMlmatcil tliat the annual number of piinimt wlio Htlt It exrn'ils oiio initlimi, 
while the population of the town it^eli it al>out son.ooo 

\tr>* malnnout, sirtichcs rulge aUci Fetv large trees c\ist in the Central 
ndge of {len<<*Iy-covcrcd hills, gradually Indian slates, hut farther east in a 

lising and gradually shedding tropical dner region they are more plentiful, 

vegetation until the region is reached of Tlie hilly tracts are a mass of tanglctl 

deodar and blue jane, spruce and yew. jungle grow ih. tall forest trees and coarse 

maple and silver fir. birch and willow, weeds lining tlie sides of rock-strewn 

dwarf oak and rhotlodciidron, and thus watercourses and deep ravines. ^Vn 

onwards and upwards to the long occasional patcli of green, by the side of 

majestic Unc of the eternal snows a few coarsely-thatched huts, marks the 
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homestead of aboriginals, Bhils, Gonds 
or Korkus. Farther south, the Central 
Provinces show a remarkable contrast of 
woodland and tillage, vdth most pleasing 
alternation of hiU and dale. Dark green 
hillsides flank wde stretches of com and 
rice land, here and there gentle slopes are 
clothed with grass and dotted with trees 
of a noble size giving the land a park-like 
aspect, and from the Satpuras, clothed 
vnth forest from base to summit, there 
is a view of rolling steppes of basalt 
threaded wnth fertile valleys and of 
continuous cultivated plain, with dark 
forest-clad ranges on the slcy-line. 

Haunts of the BifJ Game 

The jungles and grassland of the 
Terai and the Siwaliks in the United 
Pro\unces form a veritable paradise 
for the hunter of big game. Here 
wild elephants roam in herds, tigers, 
leopards and black bears are common, 
wolves and jackals abound, and the 
rhinoceros and wild buffalo are en- 
countered occasionally. The loss ol 
life and the damage to crops is heavy. 

Other game includes antelope, nilghai, 
black buck,sambar,chital or spotteddeer, 
barking deer, gond or swamp deer and 
wild hog. These animals arc also to be 

in flir» r'nnfrol Tnritnn cfnf/»c nnri 


abound vdth edible fish of many kinds. 
Chief domesticated animals are horses — 
the only good ones hail from I\Ieerat 
in the United Provinces — buffaloes, 
cattle, sheep and goats. The cattle of 
ilecrut and Rohilkhand in the United 
Provinces and the ]\Ialvi and Nimari 
breeds of Central India arc the best. 

The soil of the United Provinces, for 
the greater part an alluvium brought 
down mainly from the Himala5-as, is well 
adapted for almost all kinds of culhire. 
This, combined with an abundance of 
water from the snow-fed rivers of the 
north, while the gentle slope of the laiul 
makes irrigation easy and therefore 
general, enables nearl}' fortj' million 
acres to be cropped twice annually. 
Food-grains are produced in large 
quantities. Inbarlcy, maize, pulses and 
other secondarj'’ crops, the United Prov- 
inces stand first, while in the various 
millets they arc exceeded only by Bom- 
bay and Madras. Rice grown on I he 
clays is an important crop, and in wheat 
production the Punjab alone ('xceecls 
them. More .sugar is ])roduced than in 
all the rest of India, and cotton is an 
important crop, as arc poppies, lins-'fd, 
mustard, hemp, indigo and tea. 

Fertility of the Black Soil 












Im»i\ C j ntk\i Al (f I iltor tin pnUu, ,if \l ilnut^a Ni/r/i/ » i//,,/ / ,/ \i ,\ ,i „„ t m n { 

jnuinusnldjnrt.^tmuh itUnu the fdrn^ml f ih. l*ln,l li tj, Ihiii. fh (..irlu fJl 



India C i;xri^\i,. / oicralion for the Cruv^rs, Tri/h rv/iir/i no ollu 
huluui nrrr am compare in amr/i/y, /:> a chief nrliclc in IJimlit crccc 





Pir/iirf ^Itdh ami ifihmlitl Itiufftt'’ hue t/iv saend Tt.//<rs at 

die i)irtro/)(fli^ of lliiiihiiiiin and rcforl of coinillub lUioitt faignuis 
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RUINS COMMEMORATING AN HEROIC DEFENCE: THE CHERISHED SHELL OF THE RESIDENCY AT LUCKNOW 
The Residency at Lucknow was, as all the world knows, heroically defended against the mutineers from July to September, 1837, at first under Sir Henry LawTcno 
who died of a shell-wound two days after the siege began. Relieved by Sir Henry Havelock in September, the beleaguered garrison was finally rescued b^ 
Sir Cohn Campbell in November, and in ^^arch, 1858, the whole city was again m Bntish hands. The ruined building is preserved as it stood in the days of th( 
filutiny and the flag is always flying ; the gardens are beautifully kept, and on the lawn a runic cross commemorates the brave men who fell in the defence 
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Th'ecWte^parkstncf^'.rl ARCHWAY IN THE BAZAAR OF LUCkI^OW 

Many interesting scenes^ are "witnessed ki°thp'ha^ India a very pleasant place of sojourn, 

their old-time prosperity, still fascinate ^Itl^ough they have lost something of 

and ivory, though clav models numerous articles of luxury in silver, gold 

y, tiougn Clay models have superseded the famous terra-cotta models of Lucknow 




^209 /\D/A CnSTRAL 

which MorUil 1 Mryi h notctl Prrtt^ -in 1 nhanhti Uwr 

hm xs iinniiiicttjml Gl nriptir fcqtir^l I nih t wf>rhinf, cTn|In*^ 
I tjckti m I ifKluoN nnhfo !a> mi the miilj rriofioo i"? 
motnl chikan mnk of Mlk cotton or In Ih- Omni In Inn <\^U^ MiKm 
inu^Jin nnkt-i in{><T InnU c-u-orkv m I wi'onn hm»u< for in finr cloilis nn I 
is fmc«J fw Its 1 It! -rw-ork ml fire nmslins iml tie imhi trj i still 

works Mirr^l ir wciscs cxcrll nt cir ftcscrMtl “it ( Inn 1 ri s\hnt ililicnte 

jsets Al^a^h Meant m i Ihtnih line fmislin< ofitn si 1 1 with j ol Hn<i *^il\er 



j in I aaiir 


SUTTEE CMOWRA GHAT SCENE OF THE MASSACRE AT CAWNPORE 
TliiRlit •! nm Uir 1 1 Sa aSailt I I stNM t s wrn* ma nrsl 

ii •< It f I a k I tl r ( a er» cl 1 a On | Ii* inS va ol Iraar nil »l af» a I ra ll> C t R I r 
Caunp-stc t M >fi It r Cj n-» 4)1 c« n II ool I 1 ickn nr la it >• L H«l I'T fs a I InsJ let 
Or ^ a f {>1 ria t ra l«i) ] n<li w t a« tannt g cMl » a I iulr* i It ell (riri 

coiion hctorios md the hticr iinkcs tlirenl ire unde ind CNj>ort(d ill o\cr 

funmurt Hirdoj ml Ihthns Iii\c Indn whil the snrn md dhotijidas 

cotton mills md \Ihlnlnd stoneworks of Miheshwir lu\t i con id r ible sdc 
Ituhi tml life IS III Its cirliest Inliid nutilwork is nnniihctun'd it 

di.\clo}nKnl m th Cciitnl i’roimccs Kiinpin in Indore md tUrc n in 

but Naj,pur is already the centre of a t\Knsi\t stone-cutting industry iboul 

vtrj busj cotton sj innini, mdii Irj md Gwilior wlurc locd sind tom is cirsed 

there ire mills m scstril pirts of the with f,riit skill Holh in the Centril 

yrovinccs GencTall) spcil mj, how and Lnitni 1 roMnee-. the re is i {,o\ini 

e\tr tile arlicUs ire minuticlunii bj inent depirtmcnl of mdustrj winch 

hmd md dc-si^ncd to meet the Hints issi ts in lulinj, new indtislrus and 

of a priimtwc ignailtunl popuhlion cxpimlmR existing (nl(qns<.s 
and lii%e little irtistic merit Silk w Conununicitions ire k^st in llie 
woven md tl e mdustr> supports United Provinces whirt much tnfiic 

-0000 prsons tlic silk bordered lorn is still cimtd ilong the rivers is well 

cloths uid sans of Nigpur Hurbanpur is on mmj of the miin irrigition 
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Thit^mple PARCHED SOIL FROM THE BUNGALOw'^WErL 

the ucll-iicad anil'i^^fasteneH*’^* attached to a rope which pa'^'^es over a pulley alwve 

bucket by w alkm^ don » a rn^r, ‘“"i °f bullocks. They draR up the 

SonroTi d o?,3i '^■''PP™=‘!-?--“cIy equal in length to the deptf) of the well. 

AnU oi xseW IS to be found in the compound of every bungalow 













WASHING AND DRYING GRAIN IN A CENTRAL INDIAN VILLAGE " 

Ag iculturc N tie principil ind sl^of Inti a ai 1 Crops are culthatcj I ere 1 1 greater \aricl> tl in in 
a y ott er counlfY in tl e 'ftoitd 1 1 c c) lc( agricuU ral crops i I de rice tnalie mtIo t species ol 
mU t pulses many olt see Is spices sugar c-ine cotton I te an I other f I res tol arco an 1 fcxl ler anil 
garden crops the cultivation of wt eat and I arleyit limited tu northern an I cc tral h lia 
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canals. Good roads exist in all direc- 
tions. The Grand Tnink Road from 
Calcutta to the north traverses the 
provinces and an excellent railway 
system links up all the chief towns 
with Bombay and Calcutta, and \nth 
south India. The Central Provinces 
and Central Indian states have water 
communications of little value, but their 
roads are good, much fine stone being 
easily obtainable locall}' ; the main 
road from Bombay to Agra, an historic 
thoroughfare, passes through Indore 
and Gwalioi. Both possess good rail 
faciUtios lu the main lines from Bombay, 
to the north, and Calcutta. 

Central India’s very considerable 
foieig‘1 trade i=: conducted through the 
])oi is of Calcutta, Bombaj’ and Karachi, 
i)ut the United Provinces have a fair 
trade with Tibet and Nepal conducted 
by nu'ans of sheep and goat tran‘-port 


or by ponies and pack-bullocks ; barter 
is the chief method of exchange 
The mechanism of internal trade i-, 
very simple. The greater part of it i^ 
niral and so markets are held at 
convenient centres two or three times a 
week. Surplus produce is cither handed 
over to the village grain-dealer, sold to 
itinerant buj'ers, or disposed of in the 
markets. Banking being confined to 
large towns small transactions arc in 
ready cash and pa\*mcnt is prefened 
in silver rupees rather than in govern- 
ment currcnc}' notes. The chief exports 
are*, sugar, raw cottou, wheat 
and millets, oil-sccds, d^'cs, tans, lac, 
hemp, hides and skins and timber ; 
imports : piece-goods, rice, salt, co,d. 
railway plant, metals and hardware. 

Lucknow is the largest city of the 
United Provinces — the splendid capital 
of the Kings of Oudh in tiie days wlrn 



TOWN OF NA1NI TAL VtCWCO FHOM ACOOSS ITS OCAUTIFUU LAKE 

\u.er%>i Mil •>)''» »)- \ flUf 1 IV»rr r« jt .htfatt <n IS'-* m 11^ ilSMriM of 
Nilnilaloti Hi-a»!»vin «« i ^tb«f l<»f ij it h 1 vf » Hr> n tS^-ril'war 

tl ' l■»P( H u'l n i r«v^»»ni: tu T-*‘» it *•* t ItflCP^Sincljf 

KPtiff ) aiuj <t« IjU, ftPiflj t-nr t UW •» I <*'» It'*-*') 1 * » tnml »lnVinr teHutv 


Ondh indipcTfl'nl nnd which, till 
th<n littlf know II. r&c lo inflnrncc in 
Mo^ni! iiin<-^ anil (<» j:Ritnc»>s wliru 
th' Mo^tiN fill TimHj It i« one of 
till mcT't clnrniin^.lv hnl out and ufvto- 
<hl< citu-s in Indn, Iw hj the 

Innk'i of a pk tvint rncr, the Gumli, 
and fully di-^^-nmc its title of " Indn's 
gardm citv." It Ins hroid and 
Ti^hr roads ofitn trt'ehncii ptetn- 
Inrfoil *<jinrcs, picturiNcine public 
gardens and a park wlitrc the «ccnery 
tn places IS {K-culiarly l-upUsh 
Allahabad, bearing a .Moslem name 
Risen to It by Iht great Akbar, mses its 
importance to its sacred pcrition at 
the junction of the lioly Ganges and 
the Jumna, and it is this uhicli attracts 
thithtr at certain tunes of the j<ir 
mdhons ol pilgrims lo bathe in the 
saacd \rtttrs Mhen these, iworncrs arc 


m flood .Mlilnbad, which lies Ixlwctaa 
ibnn. «ernis almost surnnituled li\ a 
swiftly inoa mg muddv sea The natiw 
ntj. <rti the high Rank of the Jumna 
which IS spannial by a fine bridge 3 265 
feet in length, is a net-work of narrow 
streets waih n fn\ mam roads 
Iknarts is the most sacred city in 
India It lu*s on the w c-st side of a broad 
Wnd of the Gauge's Tour mdcs of 
clo‘<li -packe (I bmlehngs line the river’s 
bank, llieir frontage mostly occupicel by 
brawl IntUtng ghats or terraces 
Trom Ikinrcs kt us go to Agra, and 
see its laj Mahal Thus was built at 
tnonnous cost by the l.miieror Shah 
jehan in glonous anil losing inemorj’ of 
Ills beautiful wafe Mumta/ Mahal, and 
IS n daam m marble Sea.!! by moon- 
light It stems lo float m the air, a fairj* 
phantasy, a maiaellous conciption m 
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MAtN GATEWAY INTO SINDHIANS MIGHTY HILL-PERCHED FORTRESS 


The famous fortress of Gwalior Is situated on the summit of a precipitous flat topped and isolated 
hill The walls are from so to 35 feel high and the took immediately below them is steeply scarped 
all round the hill Within the fort Is the palace of Man Singh, built in the years 14S6 i^i6 the 
nails of which are covered with most beautifully coloured tiles 

architecture All that has been wntten 70 feet high and their circuit a mile and 
can com ey no adequate idea of the spell a half, are the white marble buildings 

thisbuildmgcasts.of itssimpleappeahng of the Diwan 1 *Am or Hall of Public 

beauty by day or Us witchery by night Andience, and the Dvwan i Khas or Hall 

The city proper clusters by the nver of Private Audience of the Emperors 

round the fine old fort of red sandstone Cawnpore has become not only the 
built by Akbar and captured from the leading commercial city in the United 
Marathas by Lord Lake m 1803 and Provmces but the leading commercial 

wnthin the fort the walls of which are aty in India in the manufacture of 
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\Ntx)llon and leather goods, and this, 
uith a huge output from Us cotton 
nulls, has carnal for it the epithet of 
the " Mmchcvtcr of Upj'cr India ’* 
Bareilly is an important military’ 
centre, also Meerut, an ancient town, 
where the Indian Mutiny brohe out m 
May, 1S57 Aligarh is a famous centre 
of MaUomodan Kanung now owning a 
unuirsity; Snharanpur has notal 
iKitanical gardens and is a great fruit* 
growing cintrc : Hardwar is on the 
Ganges where it leaxes the mountams, 
and therefore a great Hindu julgnm 
centre and abo the sge of the head- 
works of the Upper Ganges Canal 
Tlic Central I’roxmccs have few, towns 
of outstanding importance Nagpur, the 
capital and centre of administration, is 
sUviatcd, hy a small stream, the Nag. m 
an ojx.n plain on the south-east but 
flankal north and c.ast hy basaltic lulls 
Jubbulporc stands 1.333 h-ct aboxc sea- 
lex el and m a rocky basin sunounded 
by low lulls about si\ miles from the 
Narbada nxer An important military' 
station and a commcrci il and industrial 
centre, it is a well built and prosjKrous 
town, xxith broad and regular streets 


Of the towns of the Central India 
Agency, Gxxahor is the most interesting, 
on account of its fortress, the most 
famous in India, winch contains the 
beautiful mausoleum of Mahomed Shah 
Indore, i 738 feet aboxc sea-lex cl, is 
of fairly modern foundation, but the 
old palace is a lofty and imposing 
stniclurc The town is one of the 
largest trade centres of (he Central 
Indi.i Agency, and Mhow, not far 
distant. Is an important military station 
Bhopal City stands on the alge of a great 
lake, xxith a larger one lying to tlic 
xxest. and few cities arc situatol so 
picturesquely From the lake sliorcs 
the city rises tier on tier to the crest of 
a ridge behind, 500 feet higli. an 
irregular mass of liouses rehexal with 
clumps of xegetatton m the many 
g.ardi.ns. xxiule in the centre tower the 
dark r«l minarets of the Jama Masjid 
croxxncd with glittering golden spikes 
Hyderabad, capital of the natixe 
state of the «amc name and residence 
of the mram, is the fourth largest city 
m India, witli a population of oxer 
500.000. Sccundcrab.ad near by is the 
great railway junction of the state 


INDIA CENTRAL' GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Dntsions The middle portion 
of the Indo-Gangctic Plain, with the edge 
ot the northern mountains (sec Bengal) A 
wedge of tlic Deccan plateau, with its 
scarp facing the plain and with the 
Pastern and Western Ghats on the other 
edges The inland heart of India 

Jiiiers Across the plains, tlic Ganges 
and its two great northern tnbut.ancs, the 
Gogra and Jumna, wath minor tnbulancs 
from the Deccan The floods of these 
three great rivers provide water by 
irrigation channels for the crops Across 
the plateau, the Malianadi and Godavari, 
flowing eastwards like the northern nvers 
Between them, in sharp cut v-allcys 
flowing westwards, the Narbada and 
Tapti nvers 

Cftijialc yionsoon , cool dry winter, 
hot dry early summer , late summer 
rainy and hot, with a relatively small 
diurnal variation in temperature The 
monsoon rams arc most dcflnitcly 
marked on the plains where the monsoon 
advances from the south-east 

Vegelaltou jungle forest on the Icrai 
and Bhabar Forest on the hill slopes of 
the Deccan Alluxaal plains m aU the 


river valleys, naturally grass-land witli 
few trees, generally entirely’ cultivated, 
sometimes to yield two crops annually 

Products Agrtcullural Wheat, native 
food grams, cancssugar, nee. cotton, 
opium, indigo, tea, linseed, tobacco Most 
of the crops are consumed locally Forest 
Teak, salinwood, myrabolams, cutch. lac 
Mineral Manganese, coal, bauxite, as- 
bestos Manufactured Cotton and silk 
goods Carpets Embroidery, leatlier goods 

Communications. On the plains, roads 
and nvers are in use m addition to the 
railway system Good roads on the 
pkatcau supplement a less extensiv e 
system of railw.ayai All lines of communi- 
cation arc used to connect this inland area 
with the coast, especially with Bombay 
and Calcutta 

Outlook Tlie sinking contrast b«rtw cen 
the pnmitivc hiU-pcoplc of the little known 
hill country of the southern districts and 
thccneigctic scmi-mdustnalised dwellers m 
the great cities of the plains is tj'pical of 
India as a whole The future lies in the 
gradual development of a self contained 
people by training and education towards 
a higher level of civilized life 
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INDIAN OCEAN & ITS ISLANDS 

Scattered Relics of a Sunk Continent 

by Marion NcwWgin 

Autlor TIjc 1 m|»fc IVjonl the Scii clc- 


B l rORl llic cxi«t«ir conunenu 
•uid ocrins Ind av<umctl tlutr 
pri'^int fonn t ^Trtt lind 
IS Wieved to Inse oca:j)i<^l the Mtc 
of the Indnn Ocean Tltc phleanx of 
peninsular India and ol the greater ivart 
of \fnca arc broken ^urts of this old 
land the interacmng area, has mg sunk 
bclou sea Ic\el 

I’art of the taidcncc ujKin uhicli this 
d«luction IS ln*etl is dcnsixl front th< 
fact that not onl\ in the f.ri.ai island 
of Madagavr-ar, but al<o in ibc smaller 
islands of Mauntnis and the SejxlKllcs 
act> old Tocki occur \shidi must 
obaiousl) ha\u once formed fiart of a 
continent Furlbcr the thna. aaas 
named no Uss than the island of 
Socotra off the horn of Somaliland 
ashich also contains ancient rock< an 
cliaractcfiscd bj jxrcuhar floras and 
faunas Viluch sugi,cst that all formed 
asjloms for land plants ami animals 
at a time uhen great subsidence a\as 
taking place around them 

Forces ContlrvcIiYC and Destructire 

But if ue haac in this avaj caidcncc 
that land sms once more c-xtcnsi\cl> 
dcaclopcd in the ngion of the Indian 
Ocean than at present and thus that 
land dcstniclion has gone on then, is 
cxadcncc also of constnictise or land 
making forces Tims m Mauritius and 
more markedly m the ncighbounng 
island of Reunion as ucll as m the 
Andamans in the Baj of Bengal 
notable \olcanic peaks occur A^m 
the seas uhicli uash the islands named 
are warm and avell fitted for coral 
pol^Tw uhicli build up reefs ulicrcvcr 
they can find a substratum on avhtch 
to settle In some eases notably in 
the Laccadive Maldnc and Cocos 


atclupelq^ois, no rock other than coral 
IS mmIiIc ilscuhia the \olcanic or 
^etliiiuniarj rocks fonmng the hulk of 
the i-^lands are fringed h> coni reefs In 
the fonner case the height alioac <ta 
Icatl IS slight the stonnj monsoon 
uinds tmd here to break aw*a> masses 
of coni rock and thcix. to accumulate 
sand and fngmcnis Not mfrerjucntl} 
as in tbc Malducs the ucanng action 
of lilt u-a\cs seems to pridominatt oacr 
tbc building up processes so that the 
total land surface is diminishing 
Cortl and \otMnc I roducli 

In most of the con! islands the coco 
nut i>alm is the chief plant of economic 
itni>ortance and the fisheries iisiiall) 
including turtle form an im|wrianl 
adhtion to the othinMsc limited diet 
of the inhabitants Wlitrc \olcanic or 
scd»mntar> rocks occur on the other 
hand the rihcf is much more marked 
and the rainfall allows of a licas’j 
groasth of timber on tlie 5loix?s \Micrt. 
(he land has l>ccn cleared tlie culti\ ation 
of a mimlicr of tropical products 
mdiuling sugar-cane is possible 

It IS thus ajiparcnt that the islands 
to l>c considered m this chapter an, of 
two mam tj^ics the high and the 
low and in tlic Indi m as in the 
Pacific Ocean it is the former which 
as a rule arc the more productive Of 
the high islands of the Indian Ocean 
again the Masenrem, group including 
Mauritius and Reunion is cconomicallj 
the most important 
Mauntms named b> the Dutch in 
honour of their Prince Maurice lies 
m lat 20" S about 500 miles, cast of 
Aladagascar and has a total area of 
over 700 square miles Save in the 
north It IS mountainous the highest peak 
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SUBMARINE RIDGES AND CHASMS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 


rising to 2,700 feet, but considerable 
plains lie between the hills and the 
coasts are low and fringed mth coral 
reefs. The rocks are predominantly 
volcanic and weather to make fertile 
soil which, combined with the warm, 
damp climate, renders the island remark- 
ably productive. The rainfall is heavj'^, 
especially in the months of January and 
February, that is in the southern 
summer and the island is continuously 
exposed to the south-east trade wind 
which makes the othervnse good harbour 
of Grand Port, in the south-east, of little 
value. From the human standpoint, 
however, the most important feature 
of the climate — and one shared with 
Reunion ^is the liability to tropical 
cyclones. These revolving storms origin- 
ate to the north-east of the islands 
and sometimes sweep round them in a 
semicircle, causing terrible devastation. 
They are most likely to occur in the 
early months of the year. 

Originally IMauritius was well wooded, 
but the forests have been largely 


destro3'ed and the peculiar native plants 
to a considerable extent replaced by 
others introduced from India. The most 
interesting feature of the native fauna 
was the presence of gigantic land- 
tortoises and of the flightless dodo, a 
large bird related to the pigeons. Both 
tortoises and dodo have long been 
extinct. There were no native land 
mammals save bats when the islands 
M^ere first discovered — ^a fact of much 
theoretical importance — but pigs, deer, 
hares, rats, monkeys and others have 
since been introduced. 

Many of these, especially the pigs and 
the rats, have played a considerable part 
in exterminating the indigenous animals, 
though the navigators of the days of 
sailing ships, who used to stop at the 
Mascarene islands on their way to India 
to re-victual, were responsible for the 
disappearance of the tortoises and 
peculiar birds. Of considerable economic 
importance is the introduction of many 
kinds of mosquitoes which have estab- 
lished themselves in Mauritius, breeding 
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acli\c tlitnnj; iVc cic\UrTn\h century 
bnl IS now more or Ic'ss qut<,'<ccnt, tl»o 
K<t notiMc cnjption iKini; m iWo 
OwinR to llic pri'cipitation of inoiMurc 
from the soulh-cKt tn<lc wirul on tho 
luountun (^rtntion is luxumnt, 

and a cnn^ulrruWc am of fort'll <tiU 
rcmiins In cJimitt an<! in tlio clitr- 
acters of tt>c oTu;ms\ fiuna and (tors 
tlicrc IS nmcli ptncnl roxmilihnce to 
Mauntnis, Kcimuin Insinf* fonm rlj Ind 
a jKxmlnr ^jvcics cl dMcj of its own 
Hut the economic desrlopmcnt of the 
two i«liiuls Ins Ihtii xliffcn nt Ini irly 
(U\N coffee w\s the clutf crop m IW- 
union, and thoiit,h the cofln,* pUntitions 
hive IK.X n htpcU rqdiccd by '•up-ir. (lie 
litter Insncsrr tahtn the prcdomimtinf^ 
jy>5ition It Ins a^surnn! in Muintius, 
iiaNinj; ^uncrctl innie luiMly from the 
ginrral colhjw of the cine m- 

dustra. Ksen the Gmt War ihd not 
cauv) such *1 rc\n\-al as m Miuntius. 
and though sunr J'nd rum fonii the 
duel cviwirls, nnnioc, coffee, tapioci, 
\nnilh and spices art all cuUi\*atc<I on 
.1 fairly extensue scilc. 

I’opolslten and h< nhtnhudon 

The popuhtion of alwiit 173 000 is, 
owing to the nipgid interior, chiefly 
confined to the coist, thonj,Ii Iieilth 
resorts occur among the nionnttin-., 
cspccnil) in the regions cxjx>scd to the 
tndc wind St iXnis sitmtcd in iht 
north of the Lshiul, is the chief (own, 
and IS connected by a tunnel with 
I'ointc dcs Galcls, its |>ort Ilulwny 
construction is cxer^wshcrc diflicttU, 
owing to the nature of the relief 

So far as ofllcial statistic* are con- 
cerned, the composition of the popula- 
tion offers a stnking contrast to 
Mauritius, for almost all the inhabitants 
are entered as Europeans of Trench 
ongin, there being only about 3000 
Bntisli Indians and r.ooo Chincst, with 
smaller numl>crs of negroes and Arabs 
In point of fact, however, there has 
l>ccn much interbreeding, and fimilics 
of pure Trench stock are m a minority 
Trade is carried on chiefly w ilh Trance, 
and xhc island, which 's rcpiesenled in 


the rreftch parliament, is administered 
by n goi'cmor who is assistcrl Ixitfi 
bj a pn\y council and by an elective 
cotinal general 

i niiit In tlie IVorld 

Alimit a thousand rmlrs north of 
Maimims, in lit 4 * S , lies the 
SryclieU<s arcluj*chgo. standing on the 
om^* stibminnL "rise ” as (hat which 
Ifcars Mauritius Tlie group is made 
up of a liTgc mimlMT of idcts. but not 
iporr linn an of any imixirtance, 
Milir Uing the chief The total land 
.ana is ostunalnl at over 150 square 
Uiflr-«. of which Mnht constitutes a fufl 
lliird In a the ishnds may lie 
«Laid 10 Ik.* trunilioml IkIwcch the 
•' high ** and the " low groiqis , for 
altboupli thc>* an* mounlaiuwis, nsing 
|0 3000 feel, and art composed of 
granite and volcanic nicks, they arc 
stifTtniiuhnl by wide coni reefs, and the 
coconut pilm is tlie moil imjiortanl 
economic tree 

like the Masenrene group, however, 
lhe> have, or had, ps'culnr animals 
nml plains, the former including a large 
land tortoise and the litter the rent irk- 
ablc dou!)lc coconut or cfxo tic nur 
jialm The fnnls of tins trto: had been 
ftMiml floating in the Indian Ocean by 
navigators long Uforc thur origin w-is 
known, and gave n«e to a vancty of 
iiivths The palm which pnxhicts them 
gfowN tmlv m two of the smaller islands 
of (he SejchUIes group The rcimming 
♦.}Ha.iincns arc now protected by the 
(,ovtrumuU The fruits are said to be 
the largest known m the jilant world, 
and take ten 5 ears to njicn It is very 
diflicuU to lielicve that so exceptional 
,a plant could be evolved in a small 
island area, so that the existence of the 
Scjchelles palm forms part of the 
evidence of the former presence of a 
large land mass m the Indian Ocean 

Strtte](ic PoithOR of tlie Seychellef 

The cbmalc of the ScjchcUcs is hot 
and wet, but not unhealthy, and a great 
vanctj' of plants can be grown ; coco- 
nuts. as already stated, predominate, 
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IN THE BANKING QUARTER OF THE CAPITAL OF MAURITIUS 
Capital of the island of Mauritius, Port Louis is situated on the north-west coast at the head of a good 
harbour: both town and harbour are well fortified, the latter, an inlet of about a mile in length, 
being sheltered by reefs and protected by forts. Tlic town possesses several important buildings; 
the savings bank is seen above on the left, the Bank of Mauritius on the right 
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HEIGHTS OF THE NORTH-WESTERN RANGE OVERLOOKING PORT LOUIS 
Surrounded by high hills Port Louis is far from healthy and the lack of sufficient tide in the harbour 
augments the difficulty of an efficient drainage system. One of the three chief mountain ranges of 
the island lies in the \dcinity ; kno^vn as the Pouce range it consists of several lofty spurs, two of which, 
Pieter Botte, 2,676 feet high, and the Pouce, 2,650 feet high, overlook the capital 






VIEW OF THE WHARVES IN THE HAROOUR OF PORT LOUIS 
JU-iHtIui hlanil In* i44 inJlf* <■! r»lJw»r* fnlaotl naticAUon, inJ it* earitaJ, Tort l-.»* tl>« 

only poo<t hjfbottr. Ihrfc I* « flouflthln# rtrotl »n<1 import iradf, tMelJy wilh thr' 

LVitrri Viutb AIrtca. Auiiralia.tiuiU, I’ruc^, K<unlona:^MaiUiraKar, tr.d the whartrt rl 

J’cn I-ouia are « centre ct aeU'Aty «l all timet. Suxsr, ak* fttra a*«l totonul HI are ilaplc txpofli 
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BEAUTIFUL INLET ON THE RUGGED MAURITIUS COAST 

Mauritius island is a hilly mass of volcanic origin, spread with a wildly luxuriant vegetation, surroimded 
by coral reefs and intersected by fertile valleys. The hot, moist climate vith its sweltering wet . 

especially aroxmd the coast, and the cooler uplands of the 
the residential quarters, the town of Curepipe possessing a climate not unlike that of south Fra 
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tlie prixhsct bcm^ dnrllj cviwrlal in 
llic fonn of cojin Vintlh, clo\c ml, 
nnri'xnion m\ nni\ lotlm'-fr.bvH -mt 
c\jxir1nl nn«l t ccrlim nnioimt of 
h\-r<tock x< kqtt Tlir clitrf lown « 
\icionA, m MaW, and ibo p*>p\diU<>n, 
nlijch IS of mixctl Mcxxl nn»nl>cis nliout 
25<xio Tlic i‘!n'ds, whicJi nir Hntish, 
Ua\x a, ctrtMn stnlqnc iinjjnrf^ncr. 
forllm ljcalojj{*ih«*n«ilt fnnn llomlny 
to I^tsl Africa and on tlial fri>ni Aden 
lo VfanrtUus, but their economic 
siqnifcance is nol Rrrat 

Til'’ main mlcrrst of the I^cf.idnr 
and ^!a^d^\'c archijx.hcoc$ lies m the 
hcl lint \>oth am nmk «p of l^-^ncal 
coral islands In this cnnmxion it is 
mr'thj of note tint the wtud aloH, now 
uniscrMlIy uval to dcsiRtiatc rmp 
‘hajH^l coni reefs with a cciitnl 
la{^oon is of Mnldu-an enfant Tlic 
I-accadj\cs he off iht. 'lalihar coast of 
India m abosit lal 12 * X , svhilc tlic 
^Ialdl^rs cxtcml to the 1 (juator Tlic 
latter |,Toiip contains a f,Teatcr land 
area and Ins a lirficr pojMihiion than 
the I-accaducs, many of whiclt arc 
tuunhabitcd islets Tlic land nril> 
rises more linn 20 feet al>o\r sea level 
and the coconut palm occurs <vcr> 
vvbtre 1 isbingtstxUnsival) carried on. 
the Ixinuo, a lind of imckcrd. IninR 
especially sought aflir Amonfj other 
inanne products mention nny Ik made 
of the cow7>' shtll, fonnsrly wadcl> 
jinwd as an ornament and means of 
exchange, and still ex]H5Ttctl from the 
■Maldives to Afnci to serve as inOnc) 
Ptrortt from llie MilJirn 

Tlic islanders arc all Moskms, and 
apparently of vtrj' mixed stock In 
the Maldives, apart fronv tlic viliiquilous 
coconut jialm a little mixed cultiv’ation 
IS earned on, but grim, in tin. form of 
nee, has to lie imjiortid The exports 
consist of the produce of the palm, 
smoke dried fish and small amounts of 
manufactured goods, such as coir« 
rojics, mils, sails, baskets and so 
forth The v\ atcr supply presents 
difficulties, wells containing brackish 
water occur, hut run water is also 
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collrcttxl as it tncl tes down the tninks 
of the lofty palms 

Tlie Andaman and Sicolnr idamU he 
|o the cast of the lJa> of Ik nipt and art 
of different origin from any of ihov’ 
jet dtscu <ed Tlic Arakan \oma of 
Ihirma, a chain <»f joning fold motin 
lams of the same age as tlie Ilmnhps 
ts btoken off stiorl at Cajx: Nkgrus 
Imt In-aond I'njvaris Chanml thi same 
clnin apficars |o W continued m the 
” festoon of the Andamans and 
Kicolnrs winch arc w^xanlrd from one 
.anolhff b) Ten IXgri-e Chanml Iloth 
ptoiit»s comisl of reemt •-(dimeniirj 
jocks wntli marginal coral reefs but the 
Anibmans contain aulcanot-s of winch 
tliat of the Minll Itarrcn island wxs 
acliar in 1657 and 1S5S 

Wtt, Unhetllhf An<i<mifli 

Tlie lufhrst point of the Andamans 
jf aches 2.400 feet, th- Kicolnrs l>cmg 
foinsavlnl lowt r TIic fonmr, with a total 
an a of 2 2fio o^uare milci, consist of the 
Great Amhimn group with ihret large 
i-hnds the onilhtmmcHt containing 
the capital, Port Wair, and of Ijtth 
\ndaman to the south All arc d« ns< Ij 
vvxKHled, prwlucing a aahnhk timlnr 
calUsl mlwoosl Tlic much snnlkr 
Xicohirs consist of thnx groups the 
largest l»eing (»rcal Nicobar in the 
smith lien, too the coconut palm 
floiinshcs, pving rise to a small ivixjrt 
trade in copra and coir fibre Tin 
Amlamanslnat in the pisi l^xn imd 
bj the government of India as a pciul 
sttllcmeiit, but no more convicts art to 
l>c sent A certain amount of planting 
Ins IxHii done, including coconuts 
rnblicr, lump and aloes and it is hoiKil 
that this iivaj Ik. increased, though the 
climate IS wet and unhealthy 

Djlnf litre of rrfmlrt 

Tlic real interest of the group, how- 
ever, lies in Its native inhabitants The 
Andamanese, who arc steadily djang 
out and do not exceed a thousand, arc 
oceanic pjgmies or negnlocs also 
found m the Plnhppmcs and in the 
Malay peninsula They arc under five 
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TRAYS OF SHELLED COCONUTS READY FOR THE DRYING PROCESS 
After the kernels have been extracted from tb« nuts tl ey arc placed on tra>s moimtcd on trucks 
running on light lines to be transported to the dr\ing ground To protect the copra from anv 
moisture at night the trays are moved Into thatched sheds constructed of rough poles and mattine 
made from palm leaves On North Keclmg island there is a very valuable deposit of phosphates 
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feet in height, vary from deep brown to 
black in skin colour and have short, 
frizzy hair. They are exceedingly 
primitive, carrjdng on no cultivation, 
possessing no domestic animals and 
having no knowledge of metals. 
Curiously enough no pygmies occur in 
the Nicobars, the inhabitants of which 
seem to be of Malay type, with a con- 
siderable intermixture of Burmese and 
Siamese stocks. They are more 
advanced than the Andamanese and 
carry on a few simple industries, such 
as the making of potteI3^ 

Socotra is a mountainous island with 
a generally dry climate, though it gets 
monsoon rains in July and December. 
It is definitely African and not oceanic 
in character ; thus the coconut palm is 
absent, dates form almost the only crop, 
and the Arab inhabitants keep large 
flocks of cattle, sheep and goats, and use 
the camel as a transport animal. 
The hiU slopes bear aloes, dragon’s 
blood tree (Dracaena), frankincense 
and myrrh, as well as other aromatic 
and resin-producing plants, all of lesser 
importance now than in the earlier days 
of the world’s history. The island is 
under British protection, for the position 
gives it some significance in connexion 
with the seaway to India. 

The Cocos or Keeling islands, lying in 
about 12° S. latitude, some 700 miles 
from Java, are a British possession of 
little importance save for the historical 
fact that Darwin, who visited the area 
in the Beagle, based his theory of 
the origin of coral reefs on observations 
made here. They are typical " low ” 
islands, the coconut, as usual, being the 
predominant plant. They were first 


settled by a Captain Clunies-Ross, whose 
descendants — ^much intermarried with 
Malays — still inhabit the group, to the 
number of about 800. Good water is 
present, and there is a cable station. 
Like Christmas island the islands are 
attached to the settlement of Singapore. 

Christmas island, winch lies some 
600 miles, farther east, is remarkable for 
its rich deposits of phosphate of lime, 
which are extensively worked, chiefly 
with Chinese coolie labour. The phos- 
phate works occupy practically the 
whole of the population of about 1,000, 
very little cultivation being carried on. 
The island has a basis of volcanic rocks 
overlaid with limestone, and despite its 
small size rises to over 1,000 feet above 
sea-level. There is a rich flora which 
remains practically untouched. Flying 
Fish Cove provides good anchorage and 
the working of the phosphate deposits 
is carried on by modem methods. 

Very different in appearance from all 
the islands hitherto described is the 
desolate and uninhabited island of 
Kerguelen, which lies in about 50° S. 
latitude almost due west of Prince 
Edward island and the Crozet group. 
It is a French possession. The climate, 
though cold, cannot be described as 
severe, and there is relatively little 
difference between summer and winter. 
L5dng as it does, however, in the region 
of the “ Roaring Forties,” the island is 
constantly wind-swept. It has been 
visited by more than one Antarctic 
expedition, and, since the surrounding 
seas are rich in whales and seals, it 
attracts whaling vessels ; but no 
attempt has been made to effect a 
permanent settlement upon it. 


INDIAN OCEAN: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. Western islands, 
IMauritius, etc., relics of the ancient 
Gondwanaland. (Cf. India.) Andamans, 
Nicobars, a continuation of the Burmese 
fold mountains. " High ” islands, volcanic, 
coral-fringed, such as Mauritius. “ Low ” 
islands, coral atolls, such as the 
IMaldives. 

Climate and V cgciation. Oceanic, tropi- 
cal, with a rainy windward side to the 


" high ” islands in the track of the south- 
east trades of the South Indian Ocean. 
Palm trees, chiefly coconut. 

Products. Cane-sugar and rum, copra, 
coir. Turtles. Phospliates. Spices, vanilla, 
cinnamon, cloves. Dates in Socotra. 

Outlook. IMuch depends on the world 
supply of sugar from beet and cane and 
the prices at which sugar is sold in the 
world’s markets. 
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Crowded Panorama of Temple & Town 

by Edmund Candler 

Aiillior of \ \ap-\bonl in Wi etc 


M \W \anetics of climnte •vnd 
then fore of ««incr) tre m 
chided in soulhcni Indn \ 
Urge pirt of It i‘' tropical and luximant 
Iniin asonc picttiretl it without knowing 
It 1 ndyition of the \iMon of the 
countrs one conceued in childliood 
through liooks ami tn\ tilers tiles a 
kind of gorgeous fnir> land 

Hie nortli of India apart from the 
Himalayas is ccrtnmh not iKaiUiful 
\uid and mtcrcslmt, it ma> be but 
It IS Mfj far from picturesque sa\c 
sometimes in colouring and atinosjilicrc 
Tlie mers burnt vip sand bceU of a 
llmdmg whiteness or turbid )tlIow 
floods according to the season Icntl no 
refreshment to the eje Tlr jungle 
itself IS littk more than *1 colourless 
brown tangled tindcrgrov'th sapless 
stalk and brittle leaf To enter India 
for tbc first time by Calcutta or Hombaj 
—as lime trasellcrs out of ten do— 
invanablj leads to disenchantment Tlic 
owtlooh fvom the Uam during the long 
joumcj into the interior is most 
depressing a thousand miles or more 
of flat featureless country much of 
It d'^sert and even the sown land 
monotonous and unlovely 

The Ben jhted Prei dency ’ 

Tlic Madras Presidency has its deso- 
late tracts Its rocky infertile Deccan 
its black cotton country and its sandy 
saline coast d belts as m Madura and 
Tmncvcllv but these disfigurements 
are occasional exceptional rather than 
chiiractcnstic If the degree of natural 
beauty m the plains of India could be 
analysed and estimated I have no 
doubt that more of its c'-sence would be 
found m an average square mile of 
Madras than m fifty elsewhere 


Tlic 'soutli of India has never been so 
visited and c\pIorc<! by traicHtrs as 
tbc north It is a little out of the Ixat 
of the rapid cold weather visitor 
Tlioiigli the most progressive and 
mcid nlally the richest proMuce m 
Indn Madns is comnionlv rtgardetlasa 
backwater One hears it spoken of m tl e 
north as the Ihiughtcd Presidency 
Tliat IS to say it is stlf-containcd and 
Ins been until quite latch detached 
from the mam line of communications 
It lias no fronliLf question and Ins been 
rvhtivch immune from tbc 'cnous 
political disturbances of other districts 

Mhffe Ihe Revenue Come* Ffom 
Rut Madras as the Madrasis wall tell 
you finds the revenue and the north 
spends it The central government is 
naturally content with this order of 
things and mtirfcrcs very little with the 
local admimstralion The benighted 
Presidency owes a great deal of its 
character indwvdwahts and homo- 
gcncily to Its isolation It has always 
been advanced and that is perhaps 
why It has suffered less than Bengal 
Bombay ana the Unitctl Provinces 
from the speeding up of the wheel of 
political and social ev olution 
Before the East Coast railway was 
completed the journey from Calcutta 
to Madras involved a detour almost to 
Bombay and passengers bound south 
from Madras to Ceylon had to face the 
dreadful crossing from Tuticonn to 
Colomlo But the presidency is more 
accessible now The Indian Ceylon 
railway connexion via the Manaar 
peninsula Dhamishkodi and Pamban 
opened shortly before the Great War 
has brought Madras into the direct line 
of communication between Colombo and 
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SOUTHERN INDIAN PLATEAU FROM MALABAR TO COROMANDEL 


Calcutta. The railway journej' is 
interrupted by one short break of 
20 miles, where the ferry steamer 
skirts the chain of sand banks known as 
Adam’s Bridge. This was Hanuman’s 
Causeway, built by the IMonkey god to 
afford a passage to Rama to retrieve his 
wife, Sita, abducted by Ravana. The 
exploit is celebrated in the Ramayana. 
The modern traveller who wishes to see 
the best of the country in a restricted 
time would be well advised to enter 
India by this legendary' approacli. It 
is not only in scenerj^ that southern 
India has a greater variety of appeal 
than the centre or the north. 

In the Madras Presidency' one is 
seldom out of sight of mountains. 


Southern India may be defined geo- 
graphically' as a tableland enclosed 
between two mountain walls, the 
Western and Eastern Ghats, facing the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. 
The two ranges meet at an. angle in the 
Rilgiris The Western Ghats extend the 
whole length of' the presidency at a 
distance from the sea varying from 
40 to 100 miles, bold forest-clad 
peaks v'ith smooth green summits. 
At one point in the range, to the north 
of Malabar, they form a veritable sea- 
wall. A little south of this the cliain 
is broken at the famous Palghat Gap, 
a depression of some 16 miles. 'Ihis 
amazing gateway through the barrier 
is the only break in its continuity. 
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G!nt It <ihould l>c cvphinrd ism 
Indnn word which nmonj, other incin 
inps Ins come to dcMf.mtc ^teps 
p'i<e« or ipproich m Uic Mine 
ns the *^pnnish pucrli in the 
Tile wortl came to Im, 
a';«iocnt(xl with t!ic wliok nnj»e the 
c\x. ind the mind of the tri\ell r 1 emp 
fiNOtl on the pirticuhr iwint'S of the 
lamer tint allowed liim a pa'^'aj.e to 
the inlenor from the coa«t 
The western wall of the 'outhtm 
jicmnsuh both in altitude and in 
talion li far more «ijx-ctacuhr than the 
eastern It contains tl c finest forest 
prc>rr\cs and the most maRinficcnt 


«crner\ m India oiitsi le the Hitnalajas 
In clc\ ition It ranges from 2 500 feet 
toncarl) 9000 feet reaching its highest 
|)Oint m the Anaimudt peak (S 837 fe'ct) 
in the Irav incort St Ut Tlic \\cstcm 
Ghats owe tluir tropical luxuriance to 
the ‘^uthwest monsoon the 1 astern 
(tints fonning the corresponding moiin 
tain wall facing the Hi> of Bengal are 
not so fasourexl On the west the 
rnnfal! van's from 100 inches on the 
coast to _5o on the highest peaks of the 
ran^ On the east llichcivacst annual 
fall IS from 50 to 80 inches m the 
northernmost district The peaks arc 
not so boll the forest is nowhere *0 



INTRICATELV CARVED ENTRANCE TO A TEMPLE IN MYSORE 

the State ^the same name Is situated near the mouth of the Cauvery loi 
S t Bangalore The city , bu It Ina vallc> formed by t^^o ridges and to the south 

thp Chmundi Hill 3 4^ fMt w th a colossal recumbent figure of Nandi 

the sacred bull of Siva. The manufactures taeJude Jewelry carpets cotton and s Ik doths 
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dense or high ; the S5>stem contains no 
summit of 6,000 feet, and is broken up 
into disjointed groups of hills receding 
farther from the coast towards the south 
of the peninsula. Between Madras and 
Pondicherry the easternmost spurs of 
the chain do not approach witlrin 150 
miles of the sea. 

Hunting in a Hill Station 

There are numbers of other ranges 
of hills in southern India, some isolated, 
others offshoots of the western and 
eastern systems, groups of which are 
known in various districts b}’’ local 
names, as the Jlaliahs at tire e.xtreme 
north of the Eastern Ghats and the 
Cardamum Hills at the extreme south 
of the western range, accurately de- 
scribed in the old eighteenth century 
maps as " high wavy mountains covered 
with dark, impenetrable forests.” The 
Nilgiris, or Blue Mountains, in which 
the two chains meet in the south may 
be described as the garden of the 
presidency. Ootacamund, the summer 
headquarters of the Madras govcnimcnt, 
enjoys the enviable distinction among 
hill stations of standing on a plateau. 
Nowhere else in the hills of India can 
one hunt. It stands in an amphitheatre 
of the hills surrounded by an expanse 
of rolling grassy down of an average of 
6,500 feet above sca-levci. The nooks and 
folds of the platcaxi arc known locally 
as “ shola.s,” and are quite like England 
in their vegetation. With an annual 
rainfall of 67 inche.s and a mean annual 
temperature of 57'’ F. Ootacamund 
is happy in an English climate and flora. 


swampy inlet or marsh penetrating into 
the bed-rock of the hills, the harmonv 
of gre35 red and green, barren and 
fertile, “ the desert and the sown.” the 
metallic glitter and soft tropical sheen, 
each standing as the happ}’' relief and 
complement of the other. 

The climate, rivers and canals, the pro- 
ductiveness, and indirectly the histoiy 
and civilization, of southern India have 
been influenced, one might sa}' deter- 
mined, b}^ its mountain S3’’slem. The 
eastern mountain wall, as we have seen, 
is more easil3’’ penetrable than the 
western, and leaves a much wider area 
betw'een it and the coast. 

Hoi)’ Rivers in Harness 

The great rivers of the south flow 
from west to east, cut their wixy through 
the Eastern Ghats, and empt\' them- 
selves into the Ba3’’ of Bengal. Both 
the Godavari and Kistna reach the cast 
coast after a course of between Soo 
and 900 miles from their sources in 
the western wall. The Cauveri’ ri.se.s in 
Coorg high up in the Western Ghats 
and flows right across the ])cnin.‘:ula to 
its delta below Tanjore. All three rivers 
arc of extraordinar3'' sanctil3' in Hindu 
eyes. The3' and most of the .<;hortC'r rivers 
of the south have been harnessed in the 
latter part of their cour^cs by great 
masoniy darns, and their waters di'" 
Iributed into a network of irrigation 
channels throughout the deltas. 

Si.v thousand dams had been tin own 
aero-': the Madras rivers in J'pit', and 
-puw.ooo aens brought under irriga.- 
tion. as well as above a million acu- o! 

- * . , ...... .f, 
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India .Southern. The golden blaze of afternoon is tempered with 
sea salt and the frayed green feathers of paints on Malabar Coast 
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sun bnl ctl rc*ck anJ ly«unr^ashoi 
ns a funncc 1 hst. Tins unnd is a tnic 
v'l wnntl .nml Mom-s from the nsi ; the 
lu>t \vrnl!\<.r oro \snnd of llic 

Coronnnch 1 lilos\'s from tlif* «out!i , 
nioj'i and stt nmv. it Vnnp^no ribd 
‘^sentv i>cr cent of iIjc jwjndnlion 
of v»ulJiim Indn arc enr npwl m 
apnadtuir. nnd a \nT},c paU of \W 
mnnmtnp 30 pT cent an; indirecilj 
dcj'cndcnt on it Kict, rrulkt and 
pul'<’ arc the* «tnpK food product^ 
WIicTc til'* «nti-r suppiv is sufliarnt 
nothmp IttU nee i.s prowm M\ 
of tlie soutli arc of an 
nnmnjv smd pren cxpnn<c of nee 
fHUUl)on!<Tcdnnd istimlrtl vvuh jvniins, 
llic ctxomit, tfic pnlmjTi and. more 
picturesque linn citlier. tin* pnccftil. 
tn{*^nj*, anxa nut pilm All tlirt'e 
trees arc of economic snlue Tlic 
Tamdslia\< a pTO\«l» lint the palmjTx 
palm Is u-ss-ful in ciglitj diffcani \\%yi 

Miny Uk« of the rilmrn r«tm 
A large pro|X)rtion of tlic |X)puhtion 
of llic soMilicm dislncis sm1>sisIs by 
indiisines connccttxl vitli it Tlic 
to<ld>-<lraw(rs fonn a consulernldc 
caste by ilK*m<el\cs among the Ts.K*kus 
and Tamils and arc as active as 
squirrels in '* shinning up " the naVctl 
tnmh of the tnx Toddy is the 
fcmiented sip ’of tlie palm , it is 
obtained hy nnhing in incision m the 
Inrk and hinging a pot IkIou to catch 
the sip as il exudes, just as resm is 
collc-clctl from the pine trees m the 
I.andcs I rom the unftrinented sap a 
coirsc brown sugir is producesl, and 
the fibre IS the bisi-, of the mit inditstrj* 
I have never been able to discover the 
seventy-seven other uses of the pilm 
TIic thouglit of the Jlidrisi it work 
alwij’s calls to my mind a picture of 
the piddj fitlds, and tlic rjot naked 
above the loins drenched to the skm 
and up to his knees m mud. often with 
a l)oat*shapo<l umbrelh on his back, 
imt m a state of complete felicity 
Tor here the hfe-gning rains do not 
fail In the parched and and Deccan 
It IS another matter, and the cultivator 


with bis prinulivc agricultun! impU 
ments and ill iiounshed and insufiicient 
stock scnfies a bire subsi^ttncc from 
the sod only hy the most arduous 
application Aw ij from the fivounxl 
ram fcrl or dtltnic an is aillivation is 
midc |K>s.siI)]c b\ imgition from wells 
and links TIk tinl is an artificnl 
like, aiwl vl bis often all the lx.iuty of 
1 nitiinl one According to ofTiail 
stitistics till re are 75000 tanks in 
Midras ami Mtvirc hut ihe<c cannot 
inrhide the thousands of reservoirs 
which one secs wlnrevcr tlurc i'>VMlrr 
to Iv tipjxxl and which art sometimes 
no btggtr thin the vtlhgc |>ond 

^tirrt* of I icrie Staftr 

Tlie <<mrry of southern Indii owes 
much of Its liciuty to the lank 
Imigmc a grrit c\pin«t of water 
ct»\in<l wuh pud. and purple lotus 
flowers, hiunirtl h\ nmumcrable 
aquatic fowl and tncompis<txl by 
wide slntchis of svvimpv ground 
fn'qucnlod by snqx In the Inck* 
ground n^s' giimt and splmbrcd hd!> 
a Chios of rose -col nirwl loim and rock 
that l)cv«ls off into the hmon green of 
lilt phm. while l«chmd tlitm lower the 
thickly fori-stc<l nnges of the Distcrn 
Gluts tint txftnd fir wtst into the 
Ccntnl Provinces Al>ovc the Jike 
soir griy gulls and griit fisli cigK‘s 
with brown plumage and white licads, 
and if It IS near sun«ct legions of grey 
homing piddy birds piss ovtrhcid to 
the timirmd trees hy the cmlnnkmcnt 
and burden their Iwuglis vviili a wciglit 
as It Were of snow 

Intcniout Irri|[tl(oci Well* 

But these likes, or links, become 
nnr and smaller as one recedes from 
tlw. coast Cultivation is sparse and 
depends on wells The Pcrviin well 
with Us piticnt bullocks walking round 
in a arcle, or up and down an cirthcn 
ramp, is a familnr sight all over Indn , 
the picoti, a sort of seesaw with a 
bucket attiched. susiH.ndcd over the 
well and set in motion by the ryots 
walking from one end to the other of 
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the tilting beam, belongs more peculiarly 
to Madras. In the drier districts of 
the interior not more than 2 per cent, 
of the total area is irrigated. Such is 
Bellary with its vast expanses of 
treeless, dreary black cotton soil — the 
cotton, happily, thrives without 
irrigation ; and such, or only slightly 
more favoured, is the whole of the 
granitic calcareous region of the Deccan, 
or the southern central tableland, 
undulating uplands of red, or grey, or 
brown soil, broken by long ridges of 
equally barren and almost treeless hills. 

Country of Stone-Strewn Hills 

It is a picturesque country owing 
to the colour and chaotic confusion of 
the vast masses of stone spht into 
enormous boulders which cling to the 
parent stock, or lie tossed about at the 
foot of the hills in fantastic disorder. 
It extends for hundreds of miles into 
Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

Cotton and various oil seeds and 
sugar-cane are the most important 
industrial crops of the south. In the 
Madras Presidency they take up about 
15 per, cent, of the cultivated area. 
Tobacco is grown with well irrigation. 
The famous Trichinopoly cigars are made 
of leaf imported from Dindigul in the 
Madura district. But of late years 
Madras and Dindigul, where there is 
now a local factory, have quickened 
competition by the manufacture of 
cigars mapped with the milder leaf 
grown in Java and Sumatra. 

Coffee and Tea Plantations 

Fortunes are no longer made in coffee. 
Leaf disease and the borer insect have 
spread havoc in the plantations, and the 
competition of the overstocked Brazil 
markets have hit the planters hard. 
Still, there is a livelihood in coffee- 
planting, and it is a pleasant life whether 
in Coorg or Mysore or the Nilgiris. 
Tea cultivation has increased mth the 
decline of coffee ; the largest and most 
compact tea districts are in Travancore. 
The tea and coffee estates are almost 
entirely in the Iiands of Europeans. 


The planter is enviable in that his work 
hes in the hills, where in addition to the 
advantages of climate and scenery he 
may enjoy extraordinarily good sport. 

With the exception of the Nepal 
Terai the forest-clad hills of southern 
India and the jungle tracts at their foot 
afford the best hunting in the peninsula. 
Elephants, which are numerous, are 
preserved. In Malabar they are caught 
in pits by the forest department ; in 
other districts they are driven into 
.keddahs and, when caught, trained for 
transport, timber-dragging and cere- 
monial processions in the temples and at 
the courts of rajas. Tiger, bison, bear, 
sambhur and other lands of deer are 
found in most districts where there is 
thick jungle ; and the “ black buck ” 
and ravine deer in the plains to the 
southernmost hmits of the Deccan. 

Rare Beasts of Hill and Jungle 

The tiger, though abundant in Travan- 
core and many other districts, is not so 
ubiquitous as it was, and one hears no 
longer, as in the old days, of it being 
shot in the neighbourhood of the 
Ootacamund Club. Among rarer 
animals are the Nilgiri ibex, only found 
on these hills, and the hunting leopard, 
or cheetah, believed to be descended 
from tame ones which belonged to Tippoo 
Sahib. They are easily tamed and 
trained to hunt antelope. The buffalo 
is almost extinct and is only found in 
the jungles of the Je5q)ore Agencj’’. 

In spite of the legendary discove.rj' 
of the Koh-i-Nur and the Pitt (or Ro57al) 
diamond in the Madras Presidency the 
diamond bearing vein seems to be 
exhausted. The richest gold-fields in 
India are in the Kolar district of 
M3^sore. In the Sladras Prcsidenc}', 
save in a single shaft sunk in North 
Arcot adjoining the Kolar gold-fields 
in the ]\fysore State, gold-mining 
operations have not met with success ; 
nor have the iron or coal deposits proved 
commercially profitable. jMangancse is 
the chief mineral export of tlie south. 
Immense quantities of ore are obtain- 
able in the Vizagapatam district and 




COl.OmAl. COLLEOC JN THE FREHCH TOWN OF PONOICHERRY 
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J^Iysore, and lliere has been a rapid 
development of mining and quarrynng 
during the last few j^ears. 

But the most profitable mineral pro- 
duct of southern India is salt, the 
manufacture and sale of which is a 
government monopoly and forms the 
most considerable source of income after 
the land assessment. The suit pans, 
in which the salt is evaporated from 
sea water, are distributed along ‘the 
margin of the east coast. 

Fish for Manure and Cattle-food 

Saltpetre is manufactured under 
licence from the salt department, which 
also supplies salt to the fish-curers and 
is in control of the indiistiy, which is of 
growing importance. The fish salted for 
the market is mostly for native con- 
sumption. The exports are few — pearls, 
not a very thriving or regular industry, 
and such picturesque items as sharks’ 
fins and trepangs, or sea-cucumber 
(bfiche-de-mer), which are shipped to 
China and tlie Straits Settlements. The 
sacred conch shells of the Hindu temples, 
more often heard than seen by tlie white 
man in India, are gathered by divers 
from the sand of the sea bottom off the 
pearl banks of Tuticorin. Fish-meal, 
which is favoured by cattle-breeders 
and poultry-farmers, is a new industry. 
It is prepared at Tanur. Sardines are 
sold both for food and manure. 

Riding the Surf off Coromandel 

On the west coast in the fishing 
season — not in the monsoon, that is to 
say— one may see fleets of outrigged 
sailing boats, most of them from Bom- 
ba5^ On the east coast the commonest 
craft is the curious catamaran, a 
primitive contraption of two logs lashed 
together. The catamaran is uncap- 
sizable in the sense that it does not 
matter if it capsizes. The boatman 
rides his craft through the surf as a 
jockey a steeplecliaser over stiff 
countrj'^ ; boat and man often part 
company, then one sees two black dots 
in the white breakers instead of one. 
But they soon join ; in a moment the 


navigator, who is as much at home in 
the waves as a porpoise, is on top again 
and ready for another fall. No one will 
deny hardiness to " the soft southerner ” 
who has seen a Madrasi fisherman 
navigate a catamaran. 

Tlie mountain scenery of the Malabar 
coast is a relief to the eye after the 
monotonous level sands and rice-fields 
of the Coromandel. The east coast, 
since it was the centre of the earliest 
civilizations, is more interesting for its 
human and historic associations and for 
its prodigies of architecture, the colossal 
Stone Bull of Tanjore, for instance, or 
Tirumala Naik’s palace at Madura, or 
the temple of Rameswaram with its 
immense corridors, 4,000 feet in length, 
their flat roofs upheld by square pillars 
rvith the heads of grinning monsters for 
brackets, the holiest place in India after 
Benares and Puri. But it is in the 
temples of Tanjore, Srirangam and 
Madura that one finds the most perfect 
examples of the Dravidian style 
of architecture. 

Immense Dravidian Temples 

These shrines are immensely im- 
pressive by virtue of their size 
and originality and the complicated 
grotesqueness of their elaborate orna- 
mentation, though a little monotonous 
and fatiguing to the spirit for the same 
reason. Their most distinctive features 
are the gopurams, or great gateways 
surmounted by a huge storeyed structure 
with sides sloping to a narrow ridge, 
pjTamid-wise. These great towered 
porticoes form the entrances to the high- 
walled quadrangles, and are repeated in 
the walls of each enclosure, diminishing 
in size as one approaches the innermost 
shrine. Thus the outer wall of the 
temple of Vishnu at Srirangam, a few 
miles from Trichinopoly, is 2,475 by 
2,880 feet and 40 feet high. 

The holy of holies is the smallest and 
least ornamented feature of the shrine. 
At Madura in the court round tlie 
central enclosure is the famous HaU of 
a Thousand PiUars, granite monoliths 
j8 feet high. The real temple lies 
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WELL EARNED REST DURING THE SCORCHING HEAT AT MIDDAY 


From Marel to May tl ere is a period ol contlniio s increase in tempenture ll roughout Ind a during 
wliicb tempcraturesexcecding loo I occurintheOeccan WhilethlspcnodofintcnsoheatlastsEuro 
peans and nati « a ike seek shelter trom the sun untii the comparatl e coolness of the even ng 
UuUocks are thcch ef draught ani nalsln Ind a andinti e south many carts have solid \ oodcn wheels 
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wtlan The penetralia ol Nhfliin 
Snrangam and other Hindu shnnes 
are dosed to Huropcans , indeed the 
holy of holies can onlj' be entered bv 
the officiating Brahmans, but one is 
allowed to approach near enough to 
catch a glimpse of the dim twinkling 
lights of the altar, w ludi arc the more 
mi’stenous for the slndowj darkness of 
the \ ast corridors that enshroud them 
The jewels of Snrangam and other 
temples are sometimes exhibited for a 
fee They are of fabulous \aluc. but 
being uncut they arc lustreles-> and 
ineffective The Tanjore slirwc, which 
IS bclieacd to date from the sixteenth 
century, is the oldest temple of the 
'outh Very few of the others can \ ic 
in antiquity wath English catlicdraU 
Most of them date from the sixteenth 
or se\ cntccnth century, though there is 
no doubt that earlier temples have 
stood on their sites from time immc 
monal, parts of which may still exist in 
the supenmpased structure 

Madra«*« AttificUl Harbour 

The traveller m the south of Indn 
often limits his itinerary to the temples 
of the Coromandel coast and misses the 
fascination of Malabar Of the scenery, 
climate and fertility of the west coast 
we have spoken, and oddly enough the 
supenonty m natural adsointagcs of 
this favoured region extends to the sea 
In Its fisheries the Coromandel coast can 
not compete wath JIalabar The output 
of the west exceeds that of the cast by 
nearly three to one As regards anchor' 
age there is nothing to choose between 
them Neither possesses a real port It 
IS an astonishing fact that the Madras 
Presidency in the ivhole length of its 
1 700 miles of coast can not boast of a 
single natural harbour which wall admit 
ocean going ships Madras alone, 
through which half the sea borne trade 
of the south passes, possesses an arti- 
ficial harbour This consists of two 
masonry breakwaters converging to a 
narrow entrance of 500 feet At all the 
other ports on the coast ships have to 
he up in open roadsteads two or three 
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miles out at «ca and discharge their 
cargo into light boats capable of 
negotiating tlic surf On the west coast 
during the ironsoon nnniimc trade is 
often entirely suspended Many of the 
histone ro ulsitads on the cast coast 
ha^c been, or arc becoming, silted up 
owing to the copious discharge of 
alluMum from the estuaries 

Coair and Lagoons of Trovancore 
Tile first belt of seaboard on the west 
coast strctclung north 174 miles from 
Cape Comorin lies m the Travancorc 
stale whicJ) is hounded on the east by 
tlic Western Ghats Tra% ancorc is the 
largest of the natwe states m direct 
political rtlations with the Madras 
goatmnicnt territories held by their 
rulers under treaties made wath the 
LaM India Company generally' as a 
reward tor fidelity or military service, 
or through an arrangement by which 
protection was afforded against ag- 
gression in return for a subsidy The 
geographical change as one turns tlie 
corner of Cape Comorin from the and 
district of Tmncvtlly is most marked 
Trat ancorc Jns ban the theme of 
many eulogies and is generally desenbod 
as the most fertile and pictiirestjue area m 
southern India A gauge of its fertility 
IS the density of its population, 416 to 
the square mile, and 94 per cent of 
these villagers A peculiar feature of 
the coast is the chain of backaraters or 
lagoons separated from the sea by a 
bar of level sand from seven miles to 
about half a mile m width These with 
their connecting canals form a water 
communication of 200 miles navigable 
for flat bottomed boats 

Maharaja's Weight in Gold 

Tiavancore has Us own currency 
minted m the state mint at Trivandrum 
One of tJie most picturesque ceremonies 
observed in native states is the tulab- 
haram at Trivandrum when the 
maharaja is weighed in the scale 
against gold coins which are minted 
for the purpose and distributed among 
the Brahmans 
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Wedged in between Travancore and 
the Malabar district is the native state 
of Cochin, the second in importance 
of the five little principalities attached 
to the Madras government. In its 
physical aspects it resembles the sur- 
rounding districts ; one reaches it by 
the same canals and backwaters, an 
unbroken avenue of mile after mile 
of coconut and areca palm. 

Tiny, Favoured State of Coorg 

The minute and hilly district of 
Coorg, nestling between M3'sore and 
the Western Ghats, is remarkable in 
that it is ranked as a fully and separately 
constituted province. Provinces in 
India may exceed in area the territories 
of European Powers. Madras-, for in- 
stance, with its 143,330 square miles, 
is 22,000 square miles larger than the 
British Isles, including Ireland, and 
larger than Italy with all its islands. 
Hyderabad state is more than two and 
a half times larger than Ireland. Coorg 
is barely 1,600 square miles in area. 
But for its excessively heavy monsoon, 
it is one of the most favoured spots in 
India. It is a highland country of 
exceeding beauty inhabited by a race 
of mysterious derivation, who have 
been likened by their British admirers 
— and they are many — to Highlanders. 

Hues of the Middle Ages 

Mysore, often spoken of as “ the 
Model State ” by reason of its pros- 
perity and excellent administration, 
divides itself geographically into two 
distinct zones of mountain and plain. 
In each zone its physical features are 
a repetition of the surrounding British 
districts and need no independent des- 
cription. The British resident of Mysore 
has official relations with the govern- 
ment of India. Travellers who wish to 
see the India of the past should make a 
point of visiting these native principal- 
ities, where the atmosphere is still 
medieval. Hyderabad, actually in India 
Central, is the best example; at tlie 
festival of the Moharram tliree hundred 
elephants and two hundred camels. 


caparisoned in scarlet, and the state army, 
25,000 horse and foot with the Arab 
irregulars — romantically irregular — ^file 
past the nizam, preceded by standards 
and music. But the native states of 
the south are scarcely less interesting. 

Mysore, happier in natural scenery, is 
not so picturesquely medieval. The 
maharaja’s palace has been described 
by a competent observer as " the most 
painfully inartistic building in the 
world.” “ In that edifice stained-glass 
unndows and macaw-hued cast-iron 
columns are engaged in a polychromatic 
struggle of so frightful a character, that 
the eye turns almost with relief towards 
the heavily massed gilding. That, how- 
ever, is as the sun in its mid-day power.” 
Of such are the interiors of most 
maharajas’ palaces from Kashmir to 
Travancore. But we must not forget 
the I\Iysore throne of figwood overlaid 
with ivory and silver and gold, engraved 
wdth the Hindu pantheon. Legend has 
it that it was originally the throne of 
the Pandus and that it has been pre- 
served from the dawn of time. 

Small and Scattered French Posts 

AH the French possessions in India 
excepting the four square miles of 
Chandemagore (that is to say, Pondi- 
cherry, Karikal, Yanam and Malie) are 
located in the Madras Presidency. 
Pondicherry (115 square miles), the 
headquarters of the governor of French 
India, comprises more than half the 
total area. The other small, scattered 
settlements, to quote an eminent French 
traveller, form merely a modest and 
honorific legacy of the magnificent 
heritage of Dupleix, Bussy, Mathe de la 
Bourdonnais and Lally-Tollendal,” and 
their economic importance is almost nil. 

“ If in each of these settlements,” to 
quote the same traveller, “you count 
up the administrator, the druggist, 
the missionary, and two or three good 
sisters, you will obtain the total of the 
six or seven persons of our nationality.” 

A most practical project was raised a 
short time ago by M. Anton Bonhoure, 
an ex-govemor, for an exchange of 
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PEnUPATAM OniOGE OCTV/EEN SCniNCAPATAM AND MYSORE 
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Kankal '^anam Mib4 and Onmlcma 
gore m rclum for an mlirgnl Ttnub 
cherrj TliK cxc<llcni «chetne of cen 
tnl <ntion m-omU Inae lire I renrJj 
in India one jvirl nnd one niU\i> <>’s 
tern msfead of tbc tUs'opitial rnclaaca 
winch ha%c alwa>"« Uan a cm«« of 
liisapTcement and liU;,aiion Hut 't 
iJonlioures phn waa iim\Jed down 1»\ 
the ChatiMni m the 1 rench Chaml*er 
who rrgarilwl tl as a national Iktras «1 
OfRaal shUMJCs inaWe ont lo sptak 
of the population of llic «outh and »!« 
th inbution sMthoui tew fanaful genera 
hsations Kouthla <)0 per cent of the 
j>eoplc Iisc in aaliages and lo per cent 
in towns Neither in Madras nor 
anjaihcrc else m India docs one sec 
Isolated houses Tlic aallagc k the* unit 
and 6oo is the aacrage \ilhgc i>o|>uIa 
tion One hears talk of tJic spread of 
cuahzation and progress as an inccntiac 
to migration from llic Milages to towais 
but happd) the census statistics giac 
httle appriciabl caidencc of this 
tendencj The Madrasi obedient to 
the call of the land is essentially an 
agnailtunst and there is no danger of 
his liccoming industnalisod 
In the whole of southern India there 
arc onlj four cities with a population 
exceeding rooooo These arc Madras 
which forms the subject of a separate 
chapter Ihngalorc ^Ia(lun and Tnchi 
nopoly Bangalore is the scat of the 
government of the Mysore state and 
contains the winter residenre of the 


malnraja Tlic (owai is dividerl into 
two main quarter' tin nali\e Itniai 
and the aval and mditara station under 
the c/mfrol of th Unti )i rtsidmt Tlie 
cantonment which is almo*t surroundctl 
b\ tanks parks and gardens is the 
largest tn soutiuni Indii and \cr> 
attracmi on nccoimt of its situation 
and climate Higmunts think tlicm 
s<Kcsluck> to lx quamrtd there But 
Hangalon will have but a faint 
impression on the trav* Her coming from 
TnchinojwU or Matlura the ancient 
and hol\ cities of the south 
TnchinojwK is famous for us rock 
which OIK ascinds bj a roofed passage 
lothcsanciiiarj on the summit 27 jfctt 
alHiM. the street at its base Prom the 
crag perched Umplc one obtains a \ic\\ 
over a \asi expanse of country Tlic 
shrine of '^nrangam is visible two miles 
awa> half hidden m dense groves of 
palms A mik and a half farther east 
IS (he temple of Jambnkesinvar or Siva, 
a smaljtf but more dchcalclj ehbonte 
sbnnc of the pure Dravidian type 
remarkable for its grotesquely oma 
mented stonework Tnchinopoh is 
famous for manj things from Us cave 
temples of the seventh century to its 
crag perched pagodas only a century or 
two old It IS impeiashably associated 
wiUi the name of Clive It is -viso 
famous for its cheroots and colleges and 
Its goldsmiths and silversmiths whose 
filigree work is unequalled in the south 
Hut Jradiira surpasses Tnchinopolv m 
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holiness. It is the Tamil Benares. 
There is more to see in Madura than in 
any city in southern India. Of its 
temple we have spoken. Its secular 
buildings are equally imposing. There 
is the seventeenth century palace of 
Tirumala Naik — the hall of which is now 
used as a court of justice — remarkable 
for its vast colonnades. ]\Iore remark- 
able is the Pudu Mandapam, known as 
Tirumala’s Choultry, an oblong wall-less 
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trunk is 70 feet in girth, and its branches 
and aerial shoots cover a rough chcle, in 
diameter about 100 yards. Even holy 
Madura has its industrial side, old and 
new. It is famous for its weavers whose 
fine cotton silk cloth is unmatched in 
Europe. Close by the quiet alleys 
inhabited by this ancient guild, and the 
fabricators of brass lizards, cobras and 
frogs, are the steam cotton-spinning mills 
which absorb and emit daily their 
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ANCIENT STONE TEMPLES NEAR MAHABALIPUR IN MADRAS 
These \v eirdly carved monolithic temples, known as Raths, are the works of the Pallava kings and 
reputed to date from a.d. 650-700. The figure of the elephant, like the temples, is carved out of the 
solid rock, and behind it is the Rath ot Nakula, carved after the model of a *‘ chaitya ” or Buddhist 
chapel, with a porch supported by two pillars m front of a cell at the north end 


structure, 333 feet long, its flat roof 
supported by four rows of columns of 
stone on which are sculptured figures 
of rearing horses and fabulous monsters. 
It is the grandest mandapam in India. 
In fact, everything in Madura is on the 
grand scale. The Teppakulam, or tank, 
with the island temple, is immense — a 
perfect square measuring 1,200 feet each 
way witli paiapeted granite walls 
beneath which runs a continuous paved 
galler}*. On festivals the temple in the 
centre of the tank is lighted by 100,000 
wncks Near the tank is the historic 
banyan tree, also immense The mam 


industrialised thousands. Happilt'' the 
old style is in no danger from the new. 

Occidentalism, it has been said, has 
taken a firmer hold of Madras than 
elsewhere. If this u^ere true in more 
than a very’’ partial sense, the charm of 
the people of the south would be lost. 
But fortunately it is only true in the 
sense that the classes which have 
received a Western education are more 
realty educated and quicker in assimila- 
ting Western thought and customs than 
the college-bred intelligentsia of other 
parts of India. This superficial leaven- 
ing is likely to give the casual trar’eller 
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SMALL TODA VILLAGE IN THE MIDST OF THE NILGIRI HILLS 
SprinUMo'.er Ihe Mlgirl /Ii l» arc thc<mall bnnilcM or mand* o/ the 7o*lis wiMrh u»uaH> consist of 
about $Ix huts of an oval shape I uilt of bent I aml**»«n laid cl *se tocetlicr and fistcncd wtth rattan* 
theht\e-ibaped roof belnc tfntchcd TheToda* arc p-»*u»ratl«t* and ciclt mand In* its osvn simple 
dair> tome little dutanfC a» »> from the dwelling hut* 




TANK OF THE GOLDEN LILIES" IN THE GREAT TEMPLE AT MADURA 
This vast temple forms a parallelogram about 847 feet by 729 feet, and is surrounded by 0 aonurams . 
gates the largest being 152 feet high These ornate pyramids are embellished with row upon re 
of carvings of gods goddesses peacocks bulls elephants and an Intricate mass of symbolical orn 
roentation all coloured and gilded, the whole being surmounted by a stone trisul 
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a false impression of the people as a 
whole. For the consen’^ative forces of 
India are nowhere stronger than in the 
south. The Brahman of ^Madras is 
much more a Brahman than the Brah- 
man of the north. The best place to 
study Brahmanism as it has existed 
intact wdth all its minutiae of ritual since 
the days of I\Ianu is some backwater 
of ‘‘ the benighted Presidency.” 

And side bj^ side until the most 
ancient of existing civilizations — or 
perhaps we ought not to say " side bj' 
side,” but " adjacent,” for the Brahman 
still exacts the prescribed distance from 
" the untouchable ” — there are 450 dis- 
tinct communities included in the 
census report, representing ever}'’ grade 
and condition between the primitive and 
evolved. And each of these communi- 
ties is split up into sections, and again 
into sub-sections, whose members may 
not intermarry or even eat with one 


another; for the high-caste Hindu h 
jealous of his inhibitions, and proud of 
the number of things which his religion 
does not permit him to do. There are 
sub-castes of Brahmans who may not 
eat mushrooms, but whose wives may, 
and doubtless sub-castes in which the 
husbands may eat mushrooms and the 
udves may not. At the other end of 
the scale there are jungle-folk and 
g345sics who will eat ani'thing — lizards, 
snakes, crows and rats. The mere 
catalogue of the castes and sub-castes 
of the Hindus, and of the primitive 
tribes of animists, and their languages, 
laws and customs, would fill volumes. 
It is a fascinating stud}'. But enough 
has been said to show that southern 
India is as inexhaustible in its diversity 
of appeal to the student of ethnology, 
folklore, philosophy and religion as it 
is to the naturalist, sportsman and 
lover of natural beaut}'. 


IN DU SOUTHERN: GEOGRAPHIC/IL SUMMARY 
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FIVE-FOLD DIVISION OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
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tljcin, in their agc-ohl «)np«c<:. qtnnl>ti« 
o( 'jU nntl mntl to fonn richly hrtilc 
deltas as llu-y approach the <oa 
Vrom so\id\ ld>cl three Utxes 
of mountain^ can Iv doo-nietl * that on 
the ttasl nins through Atunni. anrl is 
duidisl fnain the central ndite l»v the 
j;orprs of the Mi hone, while on the 

west thceoT?;«'sof thc?ih\t'rn con«titntc 
thefarthirlKi’inihiv of Itunin Snnllcr 
but \cr>' nnivirtant n\crs in this area 
an; tlsc M‘*nini. which fiows thronph 
Sinn, and the H«^ln\ir.or Ilone-Hf'*'*! 
of which Toii.;*hin.» is the bi'in 


*' monsoon ” is ilcrivcd from the Arabic 
(cmi for *' seasons “ or " seasonal '' 

Looked at in this broad way. French 
Indo-Clnna v> not a unit climatically, 
thouk;h It IS so ixihtically It is the 
nnlitar)* strinf^th of f'rance, first exer* 
cisol in the |vninsiil.a as Jong ago as 
x;.**;. and the gtnnis of her adminis- 
trators that have gut-n to her this 
nngmficcnt aihhtion to her empire. 

How magnifirent an addition it is 
iK-conics cMdinl from its nitre sire In 
area it is iipviards of 250.000 square 
miles, or aliout a fiflli .'S litgc again as 



STRAIT THOROUGHFARE IN HAIPHONG. THE PORT OF TONG-KING 
lUirlion?. a liio) coin’nrrclat t«ntri*. «ian<li (>n the rikht l•Jntc <>( llic Km Kain, a triliutarv ul the 
boiii; ka, 23 iniW (rmn thr «ca rii'-f'* a fni*- lurb<> ir with *lun tmiklms ) anU ami rxirn'ive 
repair »linp» Cotton milling H tin* ehmf in(lmlr> hut Ilirre arr" ai«> remrnt nml «>ap lacturlcf, 
dmlllrnci ami taiincric* 1 Iccirlt lUhOns a'«l powtf Mationi lia\e been erected 


Tlic climate of Indo-Chma as a whole 
depends on altitude and vanes from that 
of the Ttlatiscly cool highlantls to that 
of the tropical lowlands and dilias. with 
an intermediate range of tcmixjratmc m 
the densely forested regions lying m 
between the northern and the southern 
parts of tlie countiy'. JIakmg due 
allowance for this variation, the climate 
of the peninsula may be said to be 
regular. This is empliasiscd by another 
climatic characteristic common to a 
large portion of Indo China m the 
prevalence of the monsoons, which 
regulate the seasons. Indeed, the word 
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France, and its population is about 
20.000.000 It was no barren, im- 
uihalnled or sparsely settletl countr)’ 
when the French first set eyes on it; 
on the contrary', it had long been the 
scene of man’s daily struggle for sub- 
sistence and the home of arts, crafts 
and indiistncs for ver^* many centimes. 
It was, in fact, liighly civilized on the 
Oriental pattern, and the extent and 
grandeur of its ancient nuns made 
manifest that earlier it had been tlie 
theatre in which powerful kingdoms and 
c\’cn empires had played a great part. 
Its boundaries suggest the racial. 
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ONE OF THE LEAFY LANES IN THE SUBURBS ADJOINING HUE 
HangiHf' up on both sides of the road are the long black tunics uorn by the Annamese, who represent 
four-fifths of the total population of Indo-China. Hud* is surrounded by a cordon of villages situated 
m the midst of flat, alluvial land, well watered by streams and canals and largely given up to the 
cultivation of nee. The procession above h bearing wedding presents to the bride 
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WILD WATER-BUFFALOES TAMED FOR THE PLOUGH 
Water-buSaloes, which are found wild in Laos, have been domesticated in the agricultural districts, 
and the zebu bull is used for transport purposes. Large tracts of the upland country of Indo-China 
ofier favourable conations for stock-breeding, especially in the plateaux and certain provinces of 
Annam, but attempts to acclimatise Arab horses, and sheep from Aden, have been unsuccessful 
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MARKET SELLERS AT THEIR BOOTHS WITH MAT SCREENS BY THE WAYSIDE AT HAIPHONG 
In Tong-king, which became a French protectorate in 1S83-5, the Song-ka delta is a thickly-populated district with several towns and innumerable large villages. 
Besides Hanoi and its port Haiphong there is Nam-dinh, a town in the southern part of the delta on the railway from Hanoi to Hue. and Touraiie, which is a 
flourishing city of about 50,000 inhabitants with a brisk trade in cotton and silks. In Tong-king the principal towns are connected by carnage-roads, though in the 

mountainous districts rough tracks and bridle-paths are the only means of communication 
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LOW-ROOFED NATIVE DWELLING EMBOWERED AMID FEATHERY PALMS IN COCHIN CHINA 
Cochin China mainly consists of a vast and rapidly-increasing alluvial plain formed' by the deltas of the Mekong, the Don-nai, the Saigon and the Great and Little 
Vaico, all of which arc connected by canals. Under the French much has been done to regularise and extend production by irrigation, and drainage schemes destined 
to combat droughts and floods. The land is divided up into very small holdings, and the natives cling to the methods and implements of their forefathers, but 

the value of modern scientific cultivation is being realized, especially as regards sericulture 
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l>cm?s for inturc Inti Ri\cn them \ 
the 'cdim nt m<rtl\ Mliccoa<;cIi> 
c-\n\c<\ down from tlte fir lofhlindw 
uhich UT» rminrnth ^mtit le for 
iKnculturc More tlnn lint U wns i 
«oil that cotild nc\cr l>c c\lnu«lctl 
for U \\‘is bem^ contminllj renewed 
and dccpcnc<l bj the reaimnp flocxls 
Tins js constantli cvcmphfietl m the 
ease of the Great Like known as 
Ihcn Hot inCatnlKxln winch o\crflnw-s 
into the snrroundinjj mir^hc'. and lands 
wwh each ram^ «<a«on and rc'cTtiU'<'*' 
the distnct It IS imposille to 
caaggerate the imjvartancc of tins 
perpetual rtneainl of the soil 
And tin. primitive settler* it nia\ lie 
said found not onlj a rich sod but a 
climate on which tliej coull rilj \s 
alrcadj indicattal tl c climate of I rcncli 
IndO'China is much the same as tint 
of the rest of the poninsula—cool m 
the hiahlands and tropicallj liot and 
damp m the lowlands and deltas 
Tlic monsoon winds the characteristic 
feature of which is the rcgul ir summer 
rams have their effect but tlicfe art 
«omc local ililTcrcnccs 

!Io( Summer* and T)p1oon* 

Tong king has an cNCccdinglj hot 
summer walli the thcmiomttcr ranging 
up to 3oo“ r by da^ and going not 
much lower bj night but it has a cool 
wanter extending from October to Maj 
wath the glass dowai occasional!} to 50” 
Cochin China and Cambodia arc not 
so scorching m summer the tempcialurt 
ranging up to about 85® and there arc 
daily rams Their wanter or dry season 
extends from mid October to mid \pnl 
with the glass up to 80® by da} and 
down to 6S® or so at night Annam has 
a less regular climate August and July 
arc dry and very hot but heavy rains 
fall m September and the temperature 
decreases To those unaccustomed to 
hot moist tropical regions the climate 
of Indo Chma away from thu highlands 
IS apt to be very trying The t}T)hoon, 
when it rages is more than trying to 
everybody But taken by and large 
Indo-China has a climate that 


encourages the production of crops 
\nd of these crops the greatest of all 
Is nee Just as m the prairie provinces 
of Canada wheat is the 1 mg of ccrtals 
<0 IS nee in all the hot moist tropical 
lands where it can l>c grown It is the 
chitf export of the countr} and forms 
alKMit 70 per cent of the total exports 
Mkiui 8 000 000 acres arc devoted 
to Its culture CamlKxlia and Cochin 
China hiving the lirgrst acreage and 
Tong 1 iHf, the next while \nna:n and 
Uao have a ver} much smaller acreage 
An untninsc qiiantil} of the exported 
nee goes to Ilong Kong and China 
But tin CO mtr} has man} other 
products some of which art cxportetl 
including cotton sill jicpinr sugar 
cinnamon nibbir tmilx.r (teak from 
Ijios) tobicco coffee and tea 
r«eIo lat on oI ll e I i«t tr ri 

Tlie total exports arc worth about 
twenl) four millions sterling a jear 
and as the total imports come to 
aliout two tmlhons less Indo*China 
has the great economic advantage of 
po scssing what is Inowai as a trade 
balance These statistics suggest how 
great an asset France has in this part 
of her empire 

But It IS not products that alone tell 
the talc As might be c\;xrcJcd Indo 
China under French rule has developed 
new or increased old industnes 

First among these arc the fishcncs 
Not onl} the siinoundmg seas but the 
mors ind lakes abound m fish most of 
them suitable for salting and smoking 
A distinguishing feature of Cambcxlia is 
the huge fish industry connected with 
the Great Lake or Bien Iloa Tliousands 
of tons of fish are sent from this district 
into China annually 

Abundant and Varied Xfmeralt 

Indo-China is rich in minerals such 
as hard and soft coal antimony tin 
iron zinc c pper wolfram gold and 
salt Mmin is a growing industr} most 
of the work being done by the natives 
andthewoi mg of many mines preceded 
the Frencli occupation But the 1 rench 



SPLENDID AND IMPOSING PALACE OF THE GOVERNOR AT SAIGON 
Saigon is a beautiful modern town. Its wide and uniform streets, shaded by trees, and its lovely 
gardens, make it one of the finest towns in the East. It is connected by a railway and electric trams 
with Cholon, an important commercial city, and both these municipalities contain over 100,000 
inhabitants and have rice mills, saw mills, soap factories, breweries and tile and brick works 



JoJin JJu.sliby 


RICE BARGE FLOATING DOWN TO THE MARKETS AT SAIGON 
Cochin China is very fertile, and two crops of rice, which occiipios a quarter of the total area under 
cultivation, are gathered annuallj’ in certain specially-favoured districts. Rice is grown principally 
in the delta lands, whence it is shipped in barges along the c.anals to the mills at Saigon and Cholon. 
The river and sea fisheries are important industries and occupy a large population 
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‘he ohitmrti by conqiJ<*'t in centraj 
Annim n emturj’ aril n InU af<» !l 
was nothtiiR more linn a mere fiwlhold 
— a fnv milc^ ol at Tourane am! 
n ‘mail I'lxnd m the itnmcihatr \jcmity 
For a humlrvd >Tirs aften^anls the 
rrtndj rmp:rr. in the I ar llasl as rl'O 
s\hm*. mmmrd «nnll ami iimmportanL 
In 1S50 It amounted to alwtii .•oo<»oo 
«quarc miles in tho whole wxuhl Hut 
dunm; tin foUmvim: fjfi\ wars there 
was a prixhnous ailsircr, for m if/io. 
notwilhstamhns the (Meat tf 1 ranee 
by the (Itrmans in i''70 ami its fir- 
‘trrtchmi! nictions. her ovi-tsris 


IS'DO>CHINA 
the ‘oiilheni Chinev* took part, ami in 
which tlic form, 'tiers were not alwaj*s 
siictrs'fnl lho«{;h Mrtorious In the end, 
IVancc in iW)3 forced a treat) on the 
hmj; of CanilKxln tint nndc hn 
coimir)* a 1 rmcli protectorate In 
j*sS| a treaty un made with the kins 
or emperor of Anmin which turner! 
IkjiIi Anmm and Tons kinjj into rrcnch 
protretoratr* 

Totn: kins hid l>>ccn an Annimese 
\icrto\i!t\. but the Irmch did away 
with the Mcc nmll) ami its Rourn- 
ment n eMfCisetl by the requiem* 
Lcnml Hie kins of Anmm Ins a 



WAITING FOn COOLIES AT A WAYSIDE HALTING-PLACE IN ANNAM 
PrrMo i lo Ijrf* rwr’» nocMjMlI « Ih^ r m 1» llul^ (Inn iricki vmielitnrt Ir for 

Wft«, Ijoim 'rr pfien <r\ly fit < f I »*t m r iu«-»injn iral'ic M*n> <J ihf traeVt hare limi rmnTrtrJ 
Iniof rtlma-lr, vKr'-ol I’l >w In ili" m *n» (•r-jnjW jrUninet* l■•t iR rt'-illn^l to earn trarnwar lln^< 
The t U nandirin mail from Tern? klnj lolo Cochin China pa»vt Ihruiich all the (mportanl Iowim 

possessions Ind grown to ^ 000.000 coimal of ministers, but the rcil twwtr 

square miles m arci. and included is wielded by another resident pcncral 

nearly all " LTndo-Ciiinc. ' as it is Laos, which iscomiw^ed of ‘eicnl small 

to-day Tlic old Aiinamcsc empire states under native princes, became a 

which some centimes licforc Ind protectorate in 1693 Si\ years 

succeeded in ousting Chinev: rule, previously Camboeln. Tong-king ane! 

and which had consisted of Tong king Annam were formcel into a customs 

and Cochin China in addition to Anmm union Several rectifications of the 

itself, was tottering to its fall when it frontier have taken place with Sum, 

was first attackcel by the Trench but the change effected is not important 

After obtaining the cession of Toiiranc, Tlicw hole country' is now administered 

the Trench fixed their attention on by a governor-general, assisted by a 

Cochin China, which they scircd and sccretar)' general , tliere is a ‘upenor 

eventually made a colony This was the council with a permanent commission 

Teal beginning of the Trench domination of the council always m session In the 

After numerous wars, m vv Inch some of background, fioii ev cr. stands the Trench 
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colonial office in Paris, to say nothing modern edifices, including the University 

of the French foreign office, cease- of Indo-China, established in 1917. With 

lessly vigilant. As a colony Cochin railways into China and along the coast, 

China has a governor of its own, but all as well as to Haiphong, it is a brisk 

the four protectorates have as their head trade centre. 

the high French official styled resident- Haiphong, with about 20,000 people, 
general, who advises or rather directs is a growing port, and the French 

the policies of the native princes and portion of it is well laid out with 

their subordinate mandarins. The scat spacious streets and boulevards. The 

of government is at Hanoi, some 60 chief city of Cambodia is Pnom Penh 

miles inland from Plaiphong, on the on the Mekong, X30 miles north-west of 

Gulf of Tong-king. Former!}' the seat of Saigon, leaving a population of 90,000. 

government was at Saigon, about 40 Here, too, the French have erected fine 

miles up the river of the same name. buildings andshapedoutbeautifulstreets. 

Mfith its fine public and other buildings No doubt the most interesting place 
and its wide boulevards adorned with in all Indo-China is Angkor, the ancient 

avenues of beautiful trees, Saigon capital of Cambodia, and situated near 

remains in one's recollection as among the Great Lake. It is now a mass of 

the most attractive cities of the Far magnificent ruins covering an area of 

East. If much of its political import- two square miles, and consists of what 

ance has gone to Hanoi, it is still the once were royal palaces and majestic 

capital of Cochin China and a very great temples, enclosed by walls 30 feet 

port. A very powerful wireless station in height and pierced by five vTOught 

has been completed there which is in gates. To the south, standing in a 

direct communication with the wireless moated park, is the temple of Angkor 

station at Bordeaux. Vat, a perfectly wonderful building. 

Neither Hanoi nor Saigon is the dedicated to Buddha, and the finest 

largest city of Indo-China. That surviving example of the ancient art of 

distinction belongs to Cholon, in Cochin the Khmers or people of Cambodia. 

China. Its population is over a quarter France holds all this great country 
of a million, about one half being with a garrison of less than 30,000 men, 

Chinese. Hanoi and Saigon have about including native troops numbering 

100,000 inhabitants apiece. The greater 5,000, some of whom were on active 

part of the former city consists of service in the Great War. But the 

an agglomeration of native villages, natives, whatever they were in the past, 

but there are also numerous splendid are certainly not warlike to-day. 

INDO-CHINA : GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

Natural Division. Part of the tangle of Florida.) In the middle, Annam, quite a 
elevated ridges and sharply-incised valleys different rainy season, October rains from 
forming the plateaux of South-east Asia the north-east trade winds. (Cl the Coro- 
which extend from South China into mandel coast of South India.) The 
Malaya; the southern extension of the heights are forested, the lowlands are 
ancient Angara-land. The deltaic river jungles and swamps. (Cf. India Southern.) 
mouths and the alluvial plains of the Products. Rice (two-thirds of the 
coastal areas in the north and south exports). Tealq bamboo. Tobacco, coffee, 
comprise debris brought down through tea, cotton, silk. (Cf. India Soutlmrn.) 
many centuries from the anciently higher Cinnamon, pepper, sugar. (Cf. the Malay 
interior plateaux. These lowlands are Archipelago.) Fish. Cement. Cotton 
the really important section of the and silk textiles. 

whole country. Communications. For native purposes, 

Climate and Vegetation. In the south, junks and sampans. (Cf. China.) For 
Cochin China-Cam bodia, tropical heat Europeans, railways and steam ships, 
with small temperature variations and Outlook. As in southern India an alien 
summer rains. (Cf . Ceylon.) In the north, organized government keeps the peace 
Tong-king, hot summers, cool winters while the self-contained and self-centred 
TOtli summer rains. (Cf. South Cliina, natives prosper. 




/ rr>»} U<>n-/vn> Ui (he the uorllfcnsl const of huh- 

( hinn IS sen fntteu wlo mUts, as here tn the fin\ of Ihms 



Inuo Liiina The blue nafers of Itoug, near Hatphoug, arc a 
lovely ground where a fitter of ishts helps in tame the breeders 
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Capital of Annam, HiU is on the left bank of the river. On the other 
side is the citadel, once sacrosanct but now throivn open by the French 



Ixdo-China. HuFs citadel has the river on three sides and a canal 
defends the fourth. Near by are the tombs of the rulers of old ^innam 
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Kdo-Ciiiva. 7 hts drngon that ranifis upon a painted serrnt in th 
likeness of some rlcmcnlnl butt guards an Annanicsc temple at Ilu 
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Indo-China. Beneath the foliage of the banyan tree rise the terraced pagodas of Angkor Vat, a vast Buddhist tnnple 
and a remnant of the great empire of Cambodia in the seventh century. It is deserted now save for a feiv priests 
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IRELAND WITH ITS RING OF HEIGHTS AND CENTRAL LOWLANDS 
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Hnltm (ortxnmpic \Msnc\CT extended 
to Irchnd tliouph Tncitus tells us tint 
Agneoh \15C<1 to be in fn\our of a con- 
quest of Irchnd on the ground lUit il 
' would contnbuti. prtntlj lo bndk the 
stubl>om ‘spint of the Unions, who m 
lint ca«<., would sli; with di'iniy the 
Homan anns tnumplnni, and t\ery 
•-park of lil>crt\ cMinguisherl round their 

On the othi.r hand the Inshman his 
m his acins the b!oo<l of conquerors who. 


even if they invaded Hrilain m.\tr 
made themstlacs coinplLtc ni istirs of it 
Where the Gaels who inaadetl Ireland 
came from is stiU a matter of di‘‘pute 
Moikm wntirs will not even allow them 
to have bull Celts Tlioiigli ‘•peaking 
a Clitic lanipngi thtj an. sajd hkc the 
Anglo-Saxons to have Ixin a branch of 
the griat Nordic nci I hue Ik ird 
Prolessor lladdon at a mu ting of the 
Bntish Association d glaring tint there 
was far less Ctltic hlwxl in Irtlind tinn 
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JRELAAD 



CITY OF CORK COMJNG DOWN TO 
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Occupying an island formed by two arms of the river Lee, and the rising ground surrounding and 
overlooking it, Cork is situated ix miles above the river’s entrance into Cork Harbour and holds . 
an important place among the ports of Ireland. The river is navigable for a mile beyond the city and 
there are more than four miles of quays, accessible to vessels drawing 20 feet of water 
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CROWDED RIVER-FRONT OF WATERFORD ON THE RIVER SUIR 
Waterford is situated 94 miles south-west of Dublin near the confluence of the Suir and Barrow. It is 
an important railwav junction and port, having steamer connexion vnth Fishguard and Bristol. 
Portions of the city walls still remain, including the eleventh century Reginald’s Tower. The industries 
include bacon-curing, flour-milling, ship-building and ironworking, and dairy produce is exported 
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LIMERICK CITY, PROSPEROUS RIVER PORT OF THE SHANNON 
Limerick, the capital of county Limerick, lies on both sides of the Shannon, 129 miles from nuhlin 
by rail. As a port it enjoys’ considerable importance and owes its prosperity to its situation on 
tlic river at a point where' it becomes navigable. Gr.aving and floating docks and fmely-built 
quays all add to its flourishing trade, while canals connect the city with the interior of Ireland 

in Great Britain. If there is an}^ Celtic “ Teutonic ” conquerors, whetiicr Gaelic 

blood in Ireland, we arc told by some or Viking or English, 

authorities that we must look for it in The Irishman inhabits a land which, 
remote districts such as the western like himself, . nins to c.vtremc.s — ex- 
seaboard of Connaught, where . the tremes of flatness in the great central 

descendants of the race whom the plain, and extremes of mountainous- 

Gaels conquered still survive. The ness in some of the seaboard counties 

so-called dreamy Celt, it is said, such as Donegal, Down, Wicklow and 

is almost always really a dreamy Kerrj'. In Ireland the mountains do 

Teuton. These views on the racial not give the country a backbone, but a 

origin of the Irishman, however, arc not magnificent frame. In the \vo.‘:t they 

universally accepted even now, and other rise above the sea like part of the 

authorities insist that the dominant t3’pe European hairier raised against the 

of Iri.shman owes more of his qualities fury of the Atlantic. Here cliff and 

to the earlier “ Mediterranean ” invader.s mountain and rock, stand along an 

of his coimtn,' than to the later irregular front — Europe's first line of 
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tlftrcc th? <f the 

orrm Tliimrc no otli«T clid'-Jn the 
I?rJti h hlc'N to coinp.nrc m Ridth *»n«l 
frown ni: imtnmce wjtlj *^lic\e lx!ij,uc 
in I))n nml tin grnt cliil of Achill 
In! n<l !<; ONtrnm tn lining llie 
longf<t rivcT in tlu'^e uhiuts — tlic 
Slnnnon— nnd tlic hipt'<l hke lough 
Nngh Tin ‘'Innnon m tin cmirv of 
Its 2ZS nnli< IS n rncr tint unites iU 
tlic four piovincrs of Ir«I intl Kismg in 
’Ll tir It nws through IjmsHT ninl 
ConmuRht iiul |ioiirs it'^lf into tin. 
Athntic in Mnn li-r idlit nn«l less 
I urd ntil mill slnppuiR I finc^ tinn 
nin gnat rn<r in an\ ci\iIi/mI hml 
T1 ht«. is an all hut dmlict apinarinct 
alout som of tht ruers »nd liarhmtrs 
of the vu'sl of IrcUml \slucU inti l*. 
attnetnt to loxtrs of romance hut 
which brings lioint to tlu ino<lcm man 
more acutch than rocflevs churcli and 
I rohen tower a sen c of bs>, and mm 
If Ireland rams to ivtrcmca in nver 
Jake and mountain she is noli!) 
moderate m at least one thing— her 
chinalc ^ht is commonlj supposed to 


lie an f\crssi\ij\ uct countrj, hut 
tlim art parts of Sroil md tint surpass 
her m the cvtnil of tin rainfall *^he 
does not snfftt either frrni tin tvlrcinc 
cold of a harrl I nghsli winter or from 
lit heal of an I ngli'h summer Tlic 
diflertnct Ixlwran tlu ltm|Hruure of 
the coldest and of tlu warnu'sl month 
ts S'* I h-ss in Irelind than it is m 
« astern I nghml Tin Insh summer 
IS a nortluni summer the Irish winter 
IS a sonihtTaa wanltt 
To lease this stattiiunt as it stands 
without ejuahfiration liowe\(T would 
Ikt Io paint the In !i climate in too 
iljlhc colours Tile west and south 
west «<a winds that break on the Irish 
moitniains and th'* innuenct of the 
(iidf Stream ma\ keep the ihermnmcter 
at a nasonahle level hut tluj also 
inaU Ireland as moist a country as she 
Is mild It has Uan said tli it m Ireland 
as a wliolo <ome ram fills on three out 
of four da) s m the) ear Tins persistent 
soft ram is good for «cenir) and pro- 
duces that grieniit“ss of grass and leaf 
that midi ever) journalist during the 
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HARVESTING THE RICH HAYFIELDS OF THE KILLARNEY DISTRICT*”' 
T1 rcc quarter!, of ireh I s arci are c UKued md nearly two U Ir U of thU cultivate 1 Ian 1 am 
u dergrass In tic mar time co nty of Kerryagrtc Itureanlfsh Rare thech cf li 1i tries llav 

Isgro nupon m cl arable hn 1 near Klllan rv ad strkt wl osccxquWtc Ukc an I n ountsirsccn^ 

1 as made it tl e principal bcadquirters of tdsltors In south west Ireland ^ 
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F. K. P. StHngei 

CLOGHANE AT THE HEAD .OF BRANDON BAY BENEATH BRANDON 
Brandon Mountain, 3,127 feet, is the highest point of a lofty range of hills stretching northward 
from Dingle to Brandon Head, The easiest ascent is made from Cloghane, passing through a wild glen 
with precipices on every side. On the summit is a cairn, and on the south slope a mound of earth 
called .S. Brendan’s hermitage, while the view embraces Tralee Head and the mountains of Iveragh 
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• F. n. i'. Sinngci 

GREAT WILD HEADLAND OF BALLYDAVID NEAR COOSAVADIG 
Coosavadig is a very simple fishing village on the Brandon Mountain peninsula of county JCctxy. 
The boats used by the fishermen arc made of tarred canvas stretched over a rib framework of wood, 
and Irish characters are uTitten over the shop fronts, w'hile many quaint old customs remain. The- 
ivhole coast-line is deeply indented and affords many impressive scenes of savage grandeur 







CUIFDEN OVERLOOKING ARDBEAR BAY ON THE COAST OF GALWAY 
*tan U o» AriRx-ar Ray rear tie rnoitli (f the Oaen]tiin riarr n iW n rth wcu o( Cilwaa 
1 ema a valuil le Ira lei » f al MfH'clalJ) lotstm b» tin help wi fleclf«<e hv N a i in p< rtant « rrlcss 
tati \ 11 *■ wf rr> iu IJ Cl tlftl UjyiV mdtaaery bra itHnWIUcraloiig il eroa't an isHeTncho 
I’m* or 1 1 the laLr Mu l<lru dlMnrt towar l» RnundMone 
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village expresses no tradition at all 
or, at best, a tradition of scraping 
along somehow or other. Even the inns 
in England seem pieces of comfortable 
history. In Ii'cland the public houses 
look like booths in a temporary encamp- 
ment. Historical England survives in 
its inhabited places. Historical Ireland 


rows of heary stones hanging on cords 
from the eaves, blend delightfully with 
the landscape. The little white, 
thatched house is, perhaps, the most 
distinctive feature of the Irish countiy- 
side, though cement and brick and slate 
and even corrugated iron are every day 
introducing commonness where beauty 



\N . l.Tu rt ju* 


WHERE THE BLACKWATER FLOWS INTO KENMARE RIVER 
Kcninaro rucr is re.allv an opening of the ?ca between the .counties of Kerry and Cork, being eS 
miles in length and from two to six miles in width, and a favourite centre for trout and s.diuon 
fi-.hing The scenery on both rivers is wonderfully varied and e.xcy'dingl.v lovely. It forms 
a fascinating blend of irater and island, w'ood, inountain and v.ile 
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Irfland The souHtern end of Loact ImKc at Kil/antex has a ha\ filled tvilh islands, rti/A rocL at thetr 
■aHjlcr's edge and thick leaics against the skv Round alnml, the hills kerf the secret of its huclincss 




.Ireland. Near Drogheda are the fifth-century ruins of Monaster- 
boice 7vith a broken round tower and this ^wonderful Celtic cross 
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WILD AND DAnnEN ISLAND OP ACHILU OFF THE COAST OF MAYO 


Ad V U wpiralc 1 li antUmal I Uv tK-nw w Acl I I an \ U c w e 

fif tl c j I nJ i« an iln <«t \ nvar)*- 1 iniM of 1 vithor ro>*-rfn{: J roa I i I ilati R i x r» t! ni 
*lrctcl fro n fl c I LI rane^i to the writer i i**lrc« Uv of tl e Htan 1 wH I e I ninatri ( i \fl H 
lltal •• ijj led Ilclj (lUrWolljc Iti^ated In »nn5J patches ol n 1 polat >m 


peal in tlic air moves the iimf^iintion 
ItU some lovtlj tl ini, m intmc 
As for the povert} of the wcstirn 
seaboard of Connauf^ht it is as unhhc 
tlie aj^ncnltunl prosperity of MiinsUr 
IS It is unlike the imlustnal prospentj 
of north-e ist Ulster Cork cannot vie 
with I3clfast in manufactures but it is a 
capital of an agncullural province that, 
in peaceful times is exuberantly nch 
Dll 


It Ins even Utn contended that tlie 
south on the whole is richer than the 
north of Ireland I do not think this is 
tnic but the c\at},cration serves i 
useful purjK^c m driwmg attention to 
the fact that the south far from being a 
congested district of paupers is a region 
with resources nch possessions and all 
the materials of settled comfort 
There are, unfortunately, far too few 


H 
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Undenvood 


BLEACHING THE BELFAST LINEN OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
'■-n enormous amount of flax is grown in Ulster, for the manufacture of linen is a staple industry ; and 
in 1920 its spinning and weaving trade comprised 40,000 power looms and 1,000,000 spindles, and gave 
employment to 73,000 persons. It is estimated that the annual value of Ulster’s linen trade is 
12 miilions sterling. Above is a bleaching field near Belfast, showing linen mills in the background 



SOMBRE STREET AMONG THE DRAB FLAX MILLS OF BELFAST 
As the chief seat of the Irish linen trade, Belfast has long been noted ; it has immense manufactories 
where every description of the finest linen and damask goods can be seen. One of its largest mills is that 
of the York Street Flax Spinning Company, seen here, a vast building covering about five acres 
with some 60,000 spindles and 1,000 looms in operation, and employing over 4,000 people 
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Lombard Plain from Alps to Apennines 

by Edward Hutton 

Author of "Tlje Citiri of I^mbnrily " 


A TR\VL\.Lr.U on l«s ^\ny Itoirt 
rortlum or M^'slc-rn l.tiioiv, 
who «lnll In\c the ptlicticc 
or tin amc^-ilv to crr>N< the A1 (h on foot, 
or at 1( isl by road, wht thrr !ic attrmpt 
tliOH nunmtains bv the Mont Ccni<, the 
bimpl^n the St Gotllnrd. the SplfiRtn 
or tin nnnntr wall find, wlicn 

ht Ins crov't-d tlum. a \asl prw'n pinm 
‘•tnlchctl out Kforc hint .is far .is tlic 
t\c can reach, a country' wide ami 
};ncJou^ watcTuil \iV mit\y a prcit ttier, 
*citttT«l wall fur caK> and Uing a 
little vat’udj IxtwTcn .ilw.i}s fir .iw-ay 
niountiin-; Tins plun. with the moun 
tun ides which contiin it. we cill 
Nrn'lli Italvt in fact it is the old 
Cisiljnnc Ciud 

Tlic coiintf}' thus dtfmdctl on the 
north .igiinst the Gtmniiies and on the 
west apain«t Giul by the Alpi is closed 
on the cast by the va I roni Italy it 
IS di\id«l by tbos? far-away mountains 
— the Apennines 

l.and Dominate! bf Ibe AIr« 

Tins 1 . 1 SI continental plim to the 
north of the Apennines Ins been 
separated by inturc hcrvlf from the 
tnie Italy to the south of them, and 
men haic alwajs Mt the dtfltrcncc 
between these two countnes Tor 
when we come to cximinc that plim 
which expands like a tree trunk near 
the ground, as it approaches the Alps, 
and sends its roots far hick .into 
the mass of I.uropc, we shall be 
more and more impressed b>' its non- 
Italnn chanctcr. We slnll find that 
* It IS dominated fir more by the 
Alps tlnn by the Apennines, and that it 
contains a lowland and a nver ol true 
continental proportions which Italy 
caruiot match, and for which indeed 


tbeie IS no joom m tbit mnms ami 
moimtunoiis pciim«uh The nlation 
of Italy to ( Kilpitm Ciiul— tint is 
North Itili, the whole grnl I'aJVv of 
the 1*0. and Vcnctn. the \n11e\ tl the 
1*1110 — his Utn the s.iinc for ages 

Wbtre in rmrire Itwe and I rll 

Tlie i.illei’ of the I’o all this \-ast 
plun. apjM.irs m luslon as ilic cockpit 
of I.iuojx* the IntlUfKld of the Celt, 
the Pbormenn Ibe balm and tbc 
Teuton Here in thi« (»ui!ish country' 
Hinniln! wutcil and n-cniitoil Inforc 
he m.idc 1 is first ile^cnt upon Itilv, m 
whicli the Oncnt.il «o nrarlj oicrlhrtw 
I.urope , lure C.ies.ir conctiied .ind liy 
a single act foundctl the Lmpire, which 
lure in Its drc.iy tlic birlxinins pulled 
to pieces, here Clnrlitmgnc rtesi.ib- 
hsh«I It. and lure the gmtest .uiil tlie 
most sinking poIitic.il aclmicmtnt of 
the jwnttesntb century' was acconw 
plishcd here Ital) fouiidtil her unity 
Tlw cowcasc cUim ct the Mp-. wlwcU 
encloses the phm on the north and west 
is ol a icrj greit aitragc bdgbt and 
indeed consists of the lohicst range in 
Kuropo Tlic Alps fill c\ciyi\licre 
prcapitously to the plain, are crossed 
by ininy difTicult pisses throughout 
their extent; and among the foolhilK 
at their bise is a «cncs of gmat hkes — 
Orta. Maggiorc, Lugano, Varese, Como, 
Lccco, Isco, Idro and Gardi, of v.inous 
extent, the largest being G.irch The 
Apennines, on the other hand, are 
compiratix cly low m height and among 
the most buTcn mountains in Europe 
In Its origin the vast phm, sur- 
rounded on all sides but one by these 
mountains, w.is once a huge gulf of 
the Adnatic and is co\ cred by pleisto- 
cene and recent deposits brought down 
23;5 
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SEAS AND THE LAKE-STUDDED ALPS GUARDING THE PLAIN OF NORTHERN ITALY 
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Donald McLeish 

GREEN VINEYARD BENEATH THE SNOW-CAPPED BECCA DJ NONA 
To the south of Aosta rises the lofty peak of the Becca di Nona, 10,305 feet, commanding a superb 
panorama of the Alps and the beautiful Val d’ Aosta, famed for its pine trees, minerals and mineral 
springs. Aosta, in the province of Turin, lies at the junction of the roads over the Great and Little ■ 
St. I 3 ernard, and contains extensive remains of the old Roman fortifications 


Alessandria. Lombardy: Milan (718,000), 
Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona, Mantua and 
Pavia. Venetia : Venice (171,000), 
Padua, Udine, Verona and Vincenza. 
Emilia ; Bologna (219,000), Ferrara, 
Modena, Parma, Piacenza and Ravenna. 
Trentino; Trent. Istria: Trieste and 
Pola. Liguria : Genoa (316,000), Spezia 
and Savona. Of these Milan, Venice 
and Genoa are described elsewhere. 


The Po rises 6,000 feet up, in two 
little lakes on the north face of Monte 
Viso at the northern extremity of the 
great curving Alpine range (Cottian 
Alps), and crosses the plain from west 
to east in a course of some 220 miles in 
a direct line till it falls into the Adriatic. 

We have said that this whole countr}'’ 
is far more under the influence of the 
Alps than of the Apennines. The greater 
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Ad Ai A A> 

ITALY 8 CAnniEn OF SOARING PINNACLES AND ABYSMAL VALLEYS 


It ulart^lyf wfn™ to t hew; titanic I ulHarktoatKYnorthcm fontier tl at Ital\ cnjoj* a more t \ nble 
njJti nycl natc ll an oil cr countries to the north. )«t tic skk> are not of tl o ijcepoit 
ar re nor Is tJ e sun perf^tually sWnlne for the plain of I.oml ar l> * itlcrs from In n lalions an I 
t rrentlal downpours Tnis is the Glackr ae ^igforenose below Mo it Blanc de Selllo i 
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, fi. S. Ln.vion 

CHAPEL OF S. FRANCIS OF ASSISI HIGH ABOVE THE LAKE OF ORTA 
On the bcaulifnlly-woodcd slope of the Monte d’Ortn arc twenty cliapels, which were erected in the 
Bixteenth century in honour of S. Francis of Assisi, each containing a scene from his'history in 
painted lifesize figures of terra-cotta. By the shore of the charming hill-girt lahe lie the white 
houses of the little tomi of Orta, set amid scenery of tranR'cndcnt beauty 






i M 

MANY DOMeO SEPULCHRAU CHURCH OF 8 ANTHONY OF PADUA 


I * ttAtuU oa <it ll»! UfcqcMjWoM Juxt lu <mru« ic< v(R» tie Urffxta It 

ii a inanculir diy and vat oar* U» cU«f Iowa ot VncUa. Tba eltunh ef S. Anthony wat 
b«^ntatt^acul&nillTConpl«tedtn t*»<, Ut-»«*«wx<lfwvMof wWchthaUtpvt U i*s lt«l biih, 
■ad li aila to ccbi*4« * r«Rdu**7 t^rta e( tba adni 
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th'at veiy heavy lorrcnlial rains are 
frequent about the spring or autumn 
equinoxes. i\Iasses of rain-laden clouds 
di-ivcn by the south wind break up 
against the Alpine barrier, and these 
downpours result in frequent floods and 
inundations. Add to this the fact that 
the atmosphere is humid, parth' to be 
accounted for by the groat and numerous 
rivers, the innumerable canals, the 
lakes, ricc-ficlds and vast' unreclaimed 
marshes about the river mouths, and 
it will be seen that the climate 
is tr3'ing. 

Sunny Spring nnd Autumn 

The Po basin in its main part is much 
cut off from oceanic influences, and 
consequent!)’ extremes of temperature 
are common. Thus j\Iilan has a normal 
range of over 40° F. though less than 
500 feet above the sea ; wliilc Udine 
has a mean temperature not differing 
10° from that of Syracuse. The best 
seasdns for travelling arc, however, 
here as elsewhere in Italy, spring and 
autumn, when there is evor)nvherc a very 
large percentage of sunshine. 

The zones of cultivation throughout 
North Italy are three. In the moun- 
tains, both Alps and Apennines, 
pasture ; on the foothills and lower 
slopes, chestnuts, fruit, the vine, the 
mulberry, the sillworm and the olive ; 
in the plain, rice, maize, flax, wheat, 
hemp, and also the vine and mulberry. 

Olives an Index to Climate 

The olive, it should be noted, is found 
up under the Alps (46° N.). It then 
disappears, is not found in the plain, 
but reappears only south of the 
Apennines. This is a perfect index to 
climate. The winter cold in the south 
and least sheltered part of the plain 
and on the northern escarpment and in 
the valleys of the Apennines is fatal to 
the olive, though the summer heat is 
great enough for rice. The one real 
drawback to farming in the plain is the 
hailstorms which often destroy the crops 
when ripening or ripened. They are 
due to the effect of a cold air current 
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horn the Alps upon the heated atmos- 
phere of the plain. 

Of the cereals, the most important 
is wheat. This is a splendid crop, but 
on the northern Venetian plain it is often 
crowded in order to produce a straw for 
plaiting, the making of straw hats being 
an industry. The best north Italian 
straw for this purpose is grown upon the 
hills of the Piave valley, where the 
grain is almost worthless but the straw 
valuable for its pale colour and fine 
lustre and toughness. About Parma, 
under the Apennines, the Inard wheat 
produces excellent macaroni. Maize is 
the chief summer crop of the wet lands, 
often following hemp, the land thus 
producing two crops in one summer. 

The rice of Lombardy and Piedmont 
is famous for its quality, but good rice 
is also grown about Ravenna and the 
north Italian peasants, indefatigable as 
they are, know well how to carr)’’ out 
the laborious cultivation necessary for 
this crop. Pa\aa and Novara possess 
the greatest acreage of rice, the best 
yield being found in Pavia and Mantua. 

Where Gorgonzola is Made 

The well irrigated pasture-lands of 
the Po and its great tributaries are the 
finest in Italy, and are for the most 
part devoted, especially in Emilia, to 
dairy cattle. The milk is made into 
cheese, two variations predominating, 
the Parmesan and Gorgonzola. A great 
deal of hay is also grown, these meadow- 
lands thus watered yielding as much 
as a crop a month for eight or even 
nine months. 

Sheep pasture on the foothills and 
the highlands, the chief centres being 
the sheltered Alpine slopes of Piedmont 
and Venetia. Local industries of the 
north are dependent upon the wool 
produced there, which is the heaviest 
per sheep gro\vn in the whole kingdom. 

Italy comes second to France in the 
quantity of wne she produces. The 
area under cultivation in the north is 
much smaller, and all the north Italian 
wines, while of good colour, are harsh. 
Perhaps the best wines of Piedmont are 




Itaiy Noutm Sttn froiu th «oo//n ohur /Iroiui the cnslh of 
Aufjcra uintr on i/s rorh ftlittfh by the '■hutfi oj 
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IT\L^ Nortie. Formitiq a ‘irnurtTch at llu nf u nu/ i>,f> /*«/ / 

(iiicii )il lr<i> Ills otl Ihr rpi iihtit riiiiiil ilii 
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Italy North. Through n jrcUuork oj foliage the isUnid of San 
Giulio scons like a soft mirage on the shtmbering surface of Lake Orta 
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Krncst PetcrfTy 

Italy North. La Rocca, citadel of the motmiain republic of San 
Marino, stands on the summit of the forinidable Monte Titano 
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TRIESTE, ITALY’S VITAL SEAPORT S.^, 73 

Trieste, an attractively-situated modern port lire at the nOTth-eas en^o ^ ^ ‘’h^deS 

north-east of Venice. With its large ^o^es and breakwater borders 

maritime traffic. The old town is Austria to Italy by the Treaty of St. Germain 

on the sea ; it was transferred from Austna xo itaiy uy 
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Ravenna is a very ancient city, was mentioned in the history of Julius Caesar, and contains numerous 
beautiful buildings dating from the fifth and sixth centuries. Above is seen the church of S. 
Francis, one of the oldest in Ravenna, said to have been founded before the year 450. Adjoining 
this church is Dante’s Tomb, a spot of peculiar sanctity for the many devotees of the great poet 


but its most famous sight is not in the 
city at all, but a few miles away to the 
north. This is the great Carthusian 
monastery, the Certosa of Pavia, one of 
the most remarkable, though perhaps 
not one of the most beautiful, buildings 
in North Italy. 

Dehcious towns and villages border 
the great Lombard lakes, with their 


villas and terraces upon the shores of 
Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Varese, Garda, 
Iseo and the rest. The chief of all these 
lake towns is undoubtedly Como, set at 
the' southern end of Lake Como amid a 
vast amphitheatre of mountains. Apart 
from its exquisite situation, its cliief 
attraction lies in its noble cathedral, 
built entirely of marble, one of the finest 
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in Italy The nav c dates from 1396 and 
IS m the Gothic style , the transepts, 
choir and lo\c\y apse arc m the sljle of 
the ncnai^sance 

Bergamo, under the Alps to the cast of 
Alilan, IS an e\amplc, rare m Lombardy, 
of a double city, having a Citth Alta and 
a CillH Bassa The latter is not at all 
picturesque, but contains some inter* 
csting churches and a fine piazza once 
famous for its fair It is given o\tr to 
mdustiy', cotton, silk and other mami 
factures The upper town is wholly 
medieval in character and one may 
spend several daj’s poking about its fine 
cathedral, churches and palaces and 
lounging on the old ramparts cnjojing 
the glorious views of plain and Alps 
Here IS a famous gallcrj* of pictures 

nrc«cia, always famous for its manu- 
facture of arms, is situated very beauti- 
fully at the foot of the Alps It is a city 
of fountains and ninning waters, with a 
few fine churches and palaces and a 
collection of antiquities, the chief 


treasure of wliicli is the famous statue of 
Victor^', a hronze found in 1826, standing 
61 feet high The Museum is established 
m the old Temple of Hercules Tlierc 
arc two cathedrals, the older, knovvn as 
La Rotunda, dating perhaps from the 
tenth century, the newer dating from the 
seventeenth 

Cremona, of old so famous for its 
\ lolms and v lolas, the city of the Amati, 
of Stradivanus and Guamcn, is now 
famous, if at all foritssilk Itisabcauti- 
ful old city, quieter than any other of 
Us size — It has 59000 inhabitants — m 
Lombardy Many of its streets and 
piazzas are grass grown, the Po sweeps 
idly by, and ovci all towers the noble 
great bell tower, the Torrazzo of the 
thirteenth century, 397 feet liigli 

Mantua is an ancient city that lies m 
the lazy armsof the Mincio, which.almost 
surrounds it wnth lakes of still waters, so 
that It seems like something magical 
which IS floating upon the bosom of these 
smooth waters Famous as the home of 



NARROW FACADE OF THE PALACE OF THEODORIC AT RAVENNA 

Platn 44 roiles lirom Bologna and for 350 jears was virtualtv the 
t ^ Palace of Theodoric was plundered by Delisanus in 330, and In 78a iu art 

treasures and many of its columns were remnve^by CbMlw^gne The rcml?ns "ndude a 
facade with round arched blind arcades and a colonnade in the upper storey 
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' Ewine Galloway 

PIAZZA VITTORIO EMANUELE IN THE HEART OF BOLOGNA 
Jn the centre of the city of Bologna is the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele containing an equestrian statue 
of Victor Emmanue' II. in bronze by Monteverde, and at the west end is the Palazzo Comunale. a 
large Gothic building begun about izgo, with a clock tower dating from 1444. Over the main 
entrance is a bronze statue of Pope Gregory XIII., by Menganti, erected in 1580 
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y.. A. Crook 

CHURCH OF SANTA FOSCA ON AN ISLAND OF THE VENETIAN LAGOON 
The small island of Torcello, lying sis miles north-east of Venice in the Venetian Lagoon, contains 
many treasures interesting to students of art. Of the several old sanctuaries in the town, tlic cathedral 
of Santa Maria Assunta, founded in the seventh century and rebuilt in the ninth, and the twelfth 
century church of Santa Fosca, externally octagonal with arches on five sides, arc noteworthy 
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VIA nizzou AND THE TWO LEANING TOWERS OF QOLOGNA 
In (I e I 1 ;irza d ! orta Ra^rgnana ftan I lie l^an{ni;ToMer 5 Uet ott si gular tinctures of llolngr a 
both plain, »fi ire brick bu 1 lirjp The Tontf Asinelli ereclol al>out 1 109 is 310 feet Ms! an I 
4 feet out of the perpe !c lar m 1 <! a (talrca*e of 447 iteps to tl e t mn ft tleunf isird Tore 
Cartsenda commenredin 1110 h 136 fret bt^h ottly but h 8 tcct out of the pcriendiculir 
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Virgil, Mantua was in the fourteenth 
centur}'^ the seat of the Gonzaga House 
and in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries the home of the famous 
Isabella d’Este, wife of Giovanni Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga. Mantua then became a 
treasury of art : all the greatest artists 
of Italy supplied her palaces and -villas 
with their works ; she collected rare 
books and valuable antiquities here. In 
1630 the city was stormed by the 
Austrians and never recovered itseh. 

Old Cities of the Plain 

Piacenza is the great and ancient 
crossing-place of the Po from Lombardy 
into Emilia, and at least from Roman 
times it has provided and controlled 
this means of transit. The finest monu- 
ment in the town is the Municipio, as 
fine a Palazzo Pubblico as even Italy can 
show. The great piazza in which it 
stands, the huge Palazzo Farnese, the 
Palazzo dei Tribunal!, the cathedral and 
the church of San Sisto, all bear 
witness to the importance of Piacenza 
in bygone days. 

Much the same interest belongs to the 
cities of Parma, Reggio and Modena : 
that is to say, they were all stations 
upon the great Roman road, the Via 
Emilia, though not of the importance 
of Piacenza, for they commanded 
no crossing. 

Of the three, the most interesting is 
the city of Parma, as it is the most 
picturesque and beautiful, the city of 
Correggio and of the Farnese Duchy. 
It boasts of a noble Lombai'd cathedral 
and an even finer baptistery, with several 
fine churches and handsome palaces, the 
finest being Palazzo della Pilotta, and 
an important picture gallery containing 
several works by Correggio. 

Bologna of the Leaning Towers 

Unquestionably the most important 
city upon the southern side of the Po 
is Bologna. It is important for many 
reasons : it is not only upon the great 
Roman Via Emilia, but it controls the 
major pa.ssage of the Apennines from 
the plain into Itaty proper. It is the 


capital of Emilia, possessing a very 
ancient and famous university. But it 
can never have been, wth its grotesque 
leaning towers, one of the more beauti- 
ful cities of Italy, though its narrow and 
arcaded streets, its many palaces, 
piazzas and churches, give it an Italian 
character beyond any other city of 
the plain. 

Ferrara belongs wholly to the plain ; 
indeed, to the marshes into wluch the 
plain degenerates about the last reaches 
of the Po and the lagoons of Comacchio. 
The city of the great Este family, princes 
here and patrons of poets and painters, 
Ferrara has memories of Tasso and 
Ariosto. 

If Ferrara seems often haE deserted 
and full of mist, what are we to say of 
Ravenna, which, l5dng here within a 
few miles of the most desolate of sea- 
shores, where the Emilian plain fades 
away at last into the Adriatic, is like 
a marvellous reliquary beautiful vdth 
many fading colours and encrusted vath 
precious stones ? It was the Roman 
Classis — with a seaport, the Roman 
naval station upon this sea, which then 
was the fault, as it were, between East 
and West. 

Ravenna, the Tomb o[ the Empire 

But its greatest days began with 
the failure of the Roman admini- 
stration when, commanding as it did 
the main way into Italy, in fact the 
only way (for the Apennines are a 
barren range), it became the great 
fortress of the defence, and during the 
long years of the reconquest of Italy 
from Byzantium, the seat of that 
government and its representatives the 
exarchs. These facts explain the great 
churches and monuments still gorgeous 
with mosaics which date from these 
centuries, including the tomb of Galla 
Placidia, sister of the Emperor Honorius, 
the tomb of Theodoric and the chapel in 
the Archiepiscopal Palace. Ravenna is 
a city of the past, the tomb of the 
Empire — a glorious tomb ; and there 
lies the poet who could not believe that 
it had vanished, Dante Alighieri. 
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Rimini is the last of these cities of 
North Italy upon the southern frontier. 
In its market place the Via Emilia meets 
the Via Flaminia. Its river, the 
jMarecchia, is the frontier of Italy 
proper. But in Rimini you do not 
think of such things as these, you think 
of Sigismondo Malatesta who built, or 
rather transformed by the hands of 
Leon Alberti, the old Gothic church of 
S. Francesco into the glorious Renais- 
sance building we see : a pagan temple 
rather than a Christian church. Close 
by Caesar crossed the Rubicon and 
thereby founded the Empire. 

Verona is first and foremost a great 
fortress like Bologna, but much more 
formidable. It holds the passage of 
the Alps by the Brenner into the Ger- 
manics. It holds the first, the outer 
gate. You would not perhaps guess 
that it had so mighty a responsibility, 
so well is the steel hidden under sheer 
beauty. The swift Adige rushes right 
through the city, washing her dark and 


venerable houses and walls. Like nearly 
all of these cities she is Roman, only 
here you never forget it by reason of 
the vast amphitheatre, more impressive, 
I think, than the Roman Colosseum, 
which stands in her midst. Still, what 
you chiefly think of in Verona is not 
Rome but Romeo and Juliet, and you 
are quite right, for the city is wholly 
medieval, and all its beauty is owing 
to that time. It is those dear ghosts 
that haunt 3'ou as you pass through 
the noble piazzas and palaces and in 
and out of the many great churches, the 
cathedral, S. Zeno, S. Natasia and 
S. Maria in Organo. 

One returns to the Middle Ages on 
coming into Padua wth its ancient 
university, and its frescoes bj' Giotto 
and church and tomb of S. Anthony. 

The plain with these its cities has 
plaj’^ed a great if not a determining 
part in European history in the past, 
and the future in all probability holds 
for it no less a destiny. 


ITALY NORTH: CEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. Continental Italy, 
the plain of the Po, once a gulf of the 
Adriatic. The peninsula of Istria and the 
connecting land link round the north of 
the Adriatic and, to some degree, the 
Trentino are natural outliers of the plain. 
Unity is given to the whole by the curve 
of the Alps all round the northern 
boundary. Only Liguria lies south of the 
Apennines, Italian in allegiance it is 
physically part of the Riviera (q.v.). 

Rivers and Lakes. The Po has filled 
and is filling the ancient gulf of the 
Adriatic ; powerful rivers bring a weight 
of water and alluvium, which has forced 
the Po to the foot of the Apennines. 
(Cf. the Ganges and the Deccan.) The 
delta should be compared with that of the 
Danube. (Cf. Dobruja.) The lakes in the 
Alpine rock basins are characteristically 
long and narrow. (Cf. the fresh-water 
lochs of Scotland.) 

Climate. The climate is continental, 
not Mediterranean ; note the rains at 
both equinoxes. The main feature is, 
however, that of aspect : the Alpine 
slopes facing south are storehouses of 
warmth and sunshine and permit of the 
cultivation of olives ; the Apennine 
slopes' facing north are inclement and 
barren. In winter IMilan and other cities 
are almost as cold as Hamburg or 
Bergen ; in summer they are as hot as 


Marseilles and Palermo. Summer hail- 
storms are typical of a continental 
climate. 

Vegetation. The variety of aspect 
produces three east-west vegetation 
zones : chestnuts on the Alpine zone ; 
maize, wheat and rice on the lowlands, 
and a barren zone on the Apennines. 

Products. Vines, mulberries, silkworms, 
olive oil, wheat, and macaroni, maize, 
rice, flax and linen. Manufactures, 
increasingly based on water-power, silks, 
linens, metallurgical products (especially 
motor cars). 

Comiminications. The plain is a passage- 
way with an east-west route, once seriously 
considered as an alternative to the Central 
European route between Paris and 
Constantinople ; with cross routes from 
Mediterranean ports, Genoa, Naples, 
Brindisi, through Alpine tunnels to 
Central and "Western Europe. Sea traffic 
by the Adriatic from Trieste and Venice. 

Outlook. One of the world examples 
of an alluwal lowland occupied by a dense 
population congregated in many famous 
cities (cf. the Ganges valley), continental 
Italy has great land resources, on which 
with the help of water-power can be built 
an enduring prosperity based upon the 
energy and industry of its people. One 
of the lands of increment where labour 
achieves a large return. 
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Paradise of Vineyard and Olive Grove 

liy Cecil Ilcadlam 

Anlhor e»t 'Vencltx anti Northern Ititj ' etc. 


I TAX Y U dmtlrtl pcopraiiliicnllj into 
two distinct jtarts north iml 
south, and southern Itilj is m 
nnnj \\n\'s a thnirent country from 
thil which Ik'S to the north of ilic 
Apennines It is different tn chmitr 
md in shipc its p*olo^icil fonintiou 
IS different Tliesc differences ate rt 
fleeted in the lift of the |K-oplt their srt 
and 'irchilccture, and in the productisrij 
of the soil 

liclm\ the presl phm of I.omhsn 1 y 
stretches a long jiemnsuh. shsjKd like 
a l)oot nnd tinninitinR in i heel (Apiiln), 
a toe (Cahhrn). and an instep fonmd 
by Hisihcati nnd the Gulf of Tnnnto 
Its dojninnnl fentuns nre an imm'nso ‘ 
length of scnljoifd and n prolonprtl 
nngc of mouninins Tor the htnesfone 
nnges of the v\p<.nnincs which fonn 
the southern will of the I.onilnrd phin, 
ixuindt- the whole |x.nmsuh. dividing 
it into cist ind west and governing its 
physical chiractor lioughly sp.ih»ng, 
they consist of two curvcif lines Tlic 
first, Stirling from the I igunnn shore 
in the north west, runs m a south 
cisfcrly direction into the n< ighlwurhood 
of Anconi, iboul one third of the wiy 
down tlic Admtic coist Thence ttic 
southern bend crosses the country m a 
south westerly direction, jwintmg to the 
toe of Itily, Ailing the whole of Cililim 
and rcappcinng, after the dip of 
Messina, m tlic north of Sicily (Llni), 
and again m Tunis 

Vfartlt hardeted C<n«( tine 
On the western side of the northern 
curve he the lowland provinces of Tus- 
cany, descnlictl elsewhere, ind Latuim 
Their coast lines ire Iwrdercd liy the 
marshlands of the Maremmi and the 
Romm Campagni partly fonned by 


dejKvsil* of the rivers Amo and TiIkT 
Tlie idinds of I lln and the Tuscan 
Archipelago cam on the mainland 
«cbMn< to Corsica L’nibni, the antral 
bf-in of which was nnee .a great lake, 
tint IS now drained by the nv<r Td>er 
and Its tnljiitarus forms the central 
prmma Ivtuirn TiiMranv and I..alium 
on tlic west and the Marches and the 
Abruut on tin cast coast 

lAVt* >« I'vlintl Vetesnort 

It IS in*ihe Ahnwi that the Apen* 
nines are higliest Monte Como (firm 
Sasso d Italia) rising to 9 5‘'3 feet 
Iktwien J.atiiim and Calibna lie Cam* 
p.ania ami the Anile gardms winch 
siirroimd the lovely cil\ of N'aplcs 
To the wtsi of the (tntral Xpcnnini's, 
Ktwctn Ptnigia and Ronn is a *- nes 
of lakes Trasimeno Uolyna Hracciano 
and Alhano like I-ake Avamiis, near 
N'lplis liny occuiay the craters of 
cNtincl volcanoes 

Tlic geolngica) formation of southern 
Italy IS of ( sccptional inlenst There 
IS an old ’ block ’ extending from Pisa 
to the south of XapKs ruling into it 
IS the broken chain of the Apennines, 
consisting of remnants of the old rock 
which, .as the tarths surface cooUd 
and contnctid, were thrown up into 
cnormoiLS folds 

This IS. jicrhaps, the most recent 
gnat "fold" m the world Tin, area 
east of the Aix:nnmcs l)ctwccn the 
" heel " and Gargano is really a con- 
tinuation of Dalmatia, as a chain of 
islands indicates The two countnes 
have Ixrcn separated by the sinking of 
the land and the formation of the 
Adriatic Here the layers of rock are 
not folded hut he almost honzontal 
The Tyrrhenian Sia lias also been 
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ANCtENT WIME SHOP AMONG THE POMPEItAN RUINS 


n.ei ni II nj^'l I •'JllJ-r • »ui? <1 I Ijw I 
In Au t -5 I n » i •am j-i Uly 1 t »al»>I 
a.1 anj tl <• «i»lfT »llc rtra* a I *» * I II P rl 
1 ill II t /«n «lll lt« atr I '*-* > 

Mill spx‘;mtKijcitl> ncli%c Tl nr tnip- 
tiorw som^’timcA d**!! dcilh nn<l d stnic 
tion IS nt I’oini>cji lltrciihntuni ind 
'Ic ini Ihjt tJic> uitcn^ifj tlie fcr 
tilily of tl c sod as the sinrjnrds 
orange anil rnon f'ros cs and sc{»ta1!cs 
and flnwtrs of the Canipif na I thee 
alxiut Napio tc'^tifj Tl c volcanic 
region evtends as far north 'w Pamu 
Mountains senx as bamers agam't 
invasion Tlic bend of the Apennines 


>1 •" \f f V O rr^l^l "inl I \ »n rruril v, 
|n| iIpcuU •ilh I4III r Ual ) I lx jr I 
n II aul t»4T(ixi} fn I d 1 tr ril'vt p <ie H »ri 
>1 op» |tliv-i| »t tv 1 1 nf» a t I t 1 1 » 

trad** 1 iir ctnlurifs Italj was 
duiditl into litth imlcjirndau stales 

aettng ns Karrur* nioimtams 
also provide nfiigc I itllt hilltop m 1 
lapcs are a clnrictcnsiic fcatun of 
soulhtm Ual> with winch the t,uat 
painters of bmbni mj articular have 
made cvcrjbod) familiar Steep and 
rock} fastnesses thc} hover al>o\c nch 
jdains mlcrscclcd b} slrcams and over 
all IS thc clear bine bowl of thc Italian 
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Lwijis Ga21o\\ay 

MACARONI BY THE MILE: A DRYING-GROUND AT AMALFI 

The chief source of industrial prosperity at Amalfi is concentrated m the paper mills, but the manu- 
facture of soap and macaroni is steadily increasing. Macaroni, as all the world knows, is a staple 
article of food of the Italian people. The paste, made from the flour of a hard wheat, is formed into 
tubes or strips, cut into lengths and then hung up to dry in the open air 


sky. The plains themselves are almost 
destitute of dwellings. 

Perhaps the most picturesque of all 
these hilltop towns is Orvieto, long used 
as a refuge by the Popes from turbulent 
Rome. Set upon a circular tufa rock, 
and looking down over its precipitous 
sides upon a fertile valley aglow yvith 
flowers and vegetation, it is crowned by 
the towers of a medieval castle and a 
Gothic cathedral whose sculptured 
facade is a blaze of lustrous colour. In 
such hilltop towns the thick-tiled roofs 
keep the houses cool. Cold is combated 
by the use of a charcoal-box passed from 
hand to hand. 

These mountain retreats give security 
against brigands and afford a refuge from 
the malaria bred in the lowland marshes. 
Lack of water is their chief drawback. 
On the arid hillsides the small rainfall 


quickly escapes, except where it is 
stored in cisterns cut in the rocks. 
But many such villages depend upon a 
single well or spring at the foot of the hiil. 
Some in Calabria have no local suppl}'' 
at aU. Their water is brought daily by 
rail and carried on mules from the near- 
est station. This lack of water is partly 
responsible for the incredibly filthy 
conditions and absence of all sanitation 
which generally prevail. 

Naturally the methods of agriculture 
which obtain in such surroundings arc 
backward. On the larger estates machine 
ploughs, reapers and tractois arc being 
introduced. But on the smaller mountain 
holdings the one-handled wooden plough 
described by Virgil is still in use, and 
men, women and children reap and 
gamer the crops by hand. The shep- 
herds are largely nomadic The diy* 





C X A 

OUIET 6CEME tM BEAUTIFUL AMALFI ON THE GULF OF 6ALEBNO 
OntJ -r llof*?!! r ajiniWv u(l ra»t JNafW I ri Amalf far f»ti fJf f lul \rly ci ait hn rry 
»UI woi I^ffu lylfurrmlMsmou talfj**n lrock» *n I tfrwfil rar !<• « Aproipc i» 

arWmcUw i»i Ich i»aMtc cwtiM 
fur many tn turtn 1 ui it* fortunn <!m1 ic«] after a trrrtbk < tun latioii In t> e f urtm t>i frnli ry 
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Sea. The tunny, a large coarse fish which 
is preserv^ed in oil, is the chief item of 
the Italian fishery. Anchovies and sar- 
dines are caught in the Northern 
Tyrrhenian Sea. The best fishing grounds 
are in the neighbourhood of Naples. 
Corals and sponges are collected between 
Sicily and Sardinia. 

Italy’s Bid for Sea Trade 

The south of Italy was once the 
centre of the sea-borne traffic from the 
Levant to the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Modern Italy is striving to regain a large 
share of ]\Iediterranean traffic and trade 
with the Near East. The acquisition 
of the ports of Trieste, Zara and Pola 
will further this purpose. With the same 
end in view she is making a scries of 
commercial agreements and developing 
lier merchant marine. The gross 
tonnage of Italian steamships rose from 
933,000 in 1914 to 3,000,000 in 1920. 
She is also expanding and modernising 
her ports, notably Venice, 'Palermo, 
Naples and Genoa. Bari and Brindisi 
are other southern ports which will 
develop with the eastern trade. At 
present imports largely exceed the 
exports. For the principal exports 
being chiefly perishable and of no great 
bulk, such as eggs, cheese, silk, manu- 
factured cotton, wine, fruit and flowers, 
are consigned to central Europe by rail, 
while the imports, for the most part 
bulky, such as coal, iron, timber, 
machinery and raw cotton, come by sea 
from Great Britain and America. 

River Blessings in Disguise 

The majority of the rivers which rise 
in the Apennines are of little importance. 
Short, steep slopes render their courses 
.short. After the heavy rains in winter 
and spring, they swell into torrents 
which wash down the sparse and precious 
soil and cause disastrous inundations. 
In the dry summer months they shrink 
to a mere trickle, and their stony beds 
alone indicate their winter force. They 
are of no account for navigation, but 
for irrigation and water-power they have 
immense possibilities. 


Southern Italy can only boast two 
rivers of real importance, the Arno and 
the Tiber. Their sources are adjacent 
in the central mass of the Apennines. 
The Arno, which rises near Arezzo, is des- 
cribed under the heading of Tuscany. Not 
far away, by Citta di Gastello, the Tiber 
has its beginnings. It winds southwards 
for 210 miles through the mountainous 
region of Umbria and then finds its 
way along the northern edge of the flat, 
marshy district of the Roman Campagna. 
The Tiber is sometimes, like the Amo, a 
very turbulent stream. It forms no 
natural harbour at its mouth, but small 
steamers can ascend it as far as Rome, 
14 miles from the sea. The Tiber 
valley is the one great natural entrance 
into central Italy from the sea. 

Roads that Lead to Rome 

" All roads lead to Rome,” because 
Rome, the capital of the civilized world, 
was connected with the rest of Italy 
and the provinces ' by a series of 
magnificent militaiy roads. From the 
south, ways converge naturally towards 
the lower reaches of the Tiber. But 
northwards the position is peculiar. 
Here the governing factors were the 
passes into the Apennines and the 
difficulty of surmoimting the high 
mountain barrier in the north-west 
about Genoa. In modern times a 
road has been cut along the face of 
the cliffs and the rocky headlands. 
But the line of least resistance for the 
traveller to the north was either to 
ascend the valley of the Tiber or to 
follow the coast to Pisa, and cross over 
by the low La Futa pass to Bologna and 
the valley of the Po. 

It was on these lines that the Roman 
engineers drove their roads, and modern 
railways follow them in the main. But 
they have developed a more definite 
system of east and west coast routes. 
On the east coast, the railway hugs the 
shore almost the whole way to Brindisi, 
the port for Alexandria. Special fast 
" ferry ” boats bring hither the mails 
from the East via Port Said. On the 
west coast the line also follows the 
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coist sVirtnifi or biirrowjng tmtW ll)C 
Apcnnmis wlurt thcj rnclj <1 <wm to 
tilt Tht iiorthw ird routt nm< 

through the Aikuiiuks hj lh( rncr 
Hcno to Hologin The niUvijs m tins 
mountajnous countr) profti-al^ 
dfxoritoti \sjth tuniifls ' md inter 
spf’rsed wlh difficult gndicnls give 


impJj proof of tho ftniu? of Jlilnn 
cnKiH(.rr<i 1 lpctncit\ is iun ',1 suHahlt 
IS the rnoti\t \«)Wir in Midi ct luhltons 
Owing to the compirUi\tIj rmnt 
geological formation of tht soiitlu rn 
peninsula tiitsintxof a cgclahlt origin 
jin not in an adsanud state of fos-'iltsa* 
tion Coal 15 thertforc pncticallj 
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non-cMstcnl. Italy imported il million 
tons m 1913 Hut the nsc m the price 
ot coal, owinR to luf-h uages and 
freight and adM-ivc c\ciiangc, his led 
to a great increase in the mining of 
lignite Lignite is plentiful, but its 
heating power is small Attention has 
therefore been turned to water power 
and electricity The construction of 
rescraoirs to conscrac, and of plant to 
dislribulc the electric cnergj* latent in 
the a ary mg aoUimc of the mountain 
torrents wiU go far to sol\c the problems 
of heating, lighting, traction and 
manufacture As the \olume of the 
southern streams is highest m wantcr 
and spring, while the northern n\cn» 
arc swollen by melting snosss m the 
summer, the interchange of electric 
power offers great possibilities An 
immense amount of capital lias recently 
been invested m the development of 
Italian" white coal " 

The Mediierrtneen Cilmtte 

Althougli the roatb. arc v erv’ indifferent 
m some parts, notably m Calabria, else* 
where they arc comparatively good (or 
motor trafTic You can roach the licart 
of the Abruzzi in a couple of hours from 
Rome A postal air sen ice has been 
established between Rome and Naples 
The aeroplane industry, which Ian 
guished after the end of the Great War, 
ins again revived 

The climate of Southern Italy differs 
markedly from that of the north It is 
a '' Mediterranean climate,” moderately 
wet winters with prevailing westerly 
winds being succeeded by very dry 
summers caused by the trade winds 
A diagram of the rainfall would show a 
curve descending, approximately, from 
four to three inches per month from 
October to March, dropping from two m 
Apn! to one m May and June and 
practically none in July, and rising 
again to one in August and two in 
September Thus the rainfall of Naples 
m inches is January, 3 4 , February, 
3 o , March, 3 0 , Apnl, 2 8 , Jlay, 1 8 , 
June, 1 3 , July, o 8 , August, 1 2 , 
September, 2 9 , October, 4 3 , 


Novcmlicrr 4*9; December, 42 Tlic 
mean annual temperature of Florence is 
59 4* r , of Rome 60“ r and of Naples 
62 2® r A pitiless sun scorches the 
land for five montlis m the year But 
since no part of the country is more 
than 60 miles from the sea, the summer 
licat IS tempered by cool sea breezes 
Windi of Little Comfort 

Ixss pleasant is the piercingly cold 
tramontane, which blows from ' the 
mountain tops that freeze," the gusty 
bora, which beats up the shallow waters 
of the Adriatic into sudden, choppy 
seas, and the enervating sirocco, whicii 
blows from North Africa Heavy fogs 
nsc from the marshes, but for the most 
part the air is clear and dryy and the 
skfl-S arc blue walh that azure intensity 
so enchanting to northern c> cs On the 
whole, It is an out-of-doors climate, 
and the Italian is never «o happy as 
when lounging m the city square and 
discussing affairs in the piazza 

The Italians arc a prolific race Births 
cvecod deaths by three-quarters of a 
million yearly, and the country is one 
of the most densely populated m Europe 
But It cannot feed itself, for one third of 
Its area is unfit for tillage, and the 
greater part of the stcnlc land lies m the 
south Fertile regions about Lucca 
contrast sharply with the marshes of 
the Campagna or the barren, rocky hills 
and unkindly clay soil of the extreme 
south Emigration has therefore 
assumed enormous proportions and 
constitutes one of the peculiar problems 
of southern Italy MTule the "Amcn- 
cani ” bring back or remit large sums of 
money, whole distncts, such as 
Basilicata, arc practically depopulated 
dunng the summer months Develop- 
ment of the country is thereby impeded 

Reclaiming a One-time Garden 

Yet much of it was once a garden 
Measures are slowly being taken to 
reclaim it from the desolation caused by 
centunes of foreign oppression, 
bngandage and Papal misgovemment 
The chemical industries, stimulated by 
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the Great War, are developing the pro- 
duction of nitrogen from the air for 
fertilisers. The parched lands of 
Apulia are being irrigated by the great 
Acquedotto Pugliese. In Calabria a 
huge reserv’^oir on the Sila is to store 
water for irrigation and electric energy. 
Education of the peasant in modem 
agricultural methods, cooperation and 
the wise use of capital would greatly 
increase the productivity of the soil. 
Drainage may reclaim the marshy low- 


estates (latifondi). The ovTiers usually 
let them to contractors who farm 
through agents (fattori). There has 
recently been a revolutionarj* movement 
for expropriating such lands and con- 
verting them into peasant -owned small- 
holdings or cooperative enteiprises. In 
any case, capital is needed for working 
and improving such farms. 

Except in a few favoured districts the 
agricultural south is poor. Socially, 
economically and industrially, it lags 



SMALL CONE OF VESUVIUS IN A CRATER-BED OF TWISTED LAVA 
Rising in isolated inajcstv from the pl.ain of Campania, on the shore of the Bay of Naples, to a h< ight 
of some 1,000 feet. Mount Vesuvius is the best Knoivn volc.ano m the norlcl. It has tno suininit'', 
the cone of Vesmius proper and tlio old cr.atcr of Monte Somma ; tin-- photograph «as taKen 500 
feet don n in the active crater .md shows the small eoo-foot cone surrounding the centr.il funnel 


lands which he within the curcc of the 
Apennines, and, with the destniction of 
mosquitoes, relieve Siciljc Sardinia, 
the ilfareinma, Roman Campagna, 
Basilicata, Calabria and a large portion 
of .-Vpulia from the scourge of malaria. 
Where land ha*; been so reclaimed, as 
in the case of Lake Fuc no, llie \-allcy 
of the Lin, the maishcs of the Piomhino 
and the Pontine M,ir'hes, it has ])roved 
vcr\’ fertile. 

In the Roman Carnpagna and the 
south, land is divided into large 


behind the industrial north. It liJi''- 
moreover, been penalised by the high 
protective tariffs whicli foster fh*' 
manufactures of the north. P 
gradually becoming less true that Ital\ 
is a countiy* " where two stages ot 
civih/.ation coincide in the s.'ine state. 
Hut fifty 3’cars of political unity have 
ccrtainl}' not yet bridged the gnh’ 
between a Lombard ,uid a Skihaii, a 
Piedmontese and an .Apulim. Th'‘ 
general stattmeiu may he madi’ ihh 
while the northi rners have many o* 



PECULIAR DCEHIVE ROOFS OF APULIAN ARCHITCCTURE 
AlUfoUllo, a dfllcliUulIv muint pU'-^ half town half U »(luatf J In (he Apullw peiiln«ul a 

not far from lM*'-3poftrrtl5atl All! W){hUconWln»«ffwtrt»il<lli»Jtii»hIchitrlke a more modern note 
the pretallltfR type of arrliltrctiire IfKenln the <o named*' (ruHI/'orimall houte* «tiih «atiltlnean<! 
cone ihaped tooft. a pop\»Uf %t)Se among th* |>«a»anUy »bo erect tt ewrywherc In their teld« 
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temples, churches, villas and gardens. 
More entrancing than Tivoli itself are 
the views from the hill on which it is 
perched, for it looks over the great 
prairie, the Campagna, which sur- 
rounds Rome like a sea of colour. 

So, tlirough fields and groves among 
timber-clad mountains dotted with 
waUed villages, the Sabine mountains 
beloved of Horace, you come to the 
picturesque medieval hill-town of 
Subiaco. Here was the first hermitage 
of Benedict, and here are the remains of 
the great lakes constructed by Claudius 
and Nero. Here Nero built himself a 
lordly pleasure-house for feast and song. 

Rome the Eternal, Florence the City 
of the Lily, Naples the Siren City, are 
described in other sections of this work. 
But if the traveller turns his steps to 
Central Italy he wiU find in Assisi and 
Siena, amid the loveliest surroundings 
of Umbrian and Tuscan scenery, the 
homes of Francis and Catherine, saints 
who are among the greatest spiritual 
leaders of the world. At Assisi he 
may trace the early developments of 
the national style in painting in the 
works of Cimabue and Giotto. At 
Siena, amid dazzling marbles and 
delicate pavement-work, he may study 


the Sienese school of painting. Or at 
Perugia, that ancient Etruscan city, 
with its steep and winding medieval 
streets, which broods over Umbria like 
an eagle in its nest, he may learn to 
love the grace, vivacity and sentiment 
of the Umbrian school. 

Very different from the attraction of 
these shrines of medieval saints and 
cradles of modem art is the appeal of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. There 
Roman civilization has been preserved 
in miniature, as it were, by the ashes 
and lava of the great eruption of 
Vesuvius in a.d. 79. 

Every town in Italy, indeed, has an 
individual character and charm ; al- 
most every town its particular artist of 
repute. And for mere variety of beauti- 
ful scenery southern Italy can scarcely 
be surpassed. You may dream of the 
delights of bygone emperors, by the 
grottos of Capri, sunlit in the singing 
sea, or wander among the vdld gorges 
and barren hilltops of Calabria and the 
Abruzzi. Or from Viterbo, famous for 
its lovely fountains and beautiful women, 
gaze over the Ciminian forest and upon 
the hills which are covered in early 
summer by yellow flowering shrubs, as 
it were with a cloth of gold. 


ITALY SOUTH: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Nahiral Divisions. Italy has three 
regions, the continental plains (see 
Northern Italy), insular Italy (see Sicily 
and Sardinia) and peninsular or Southern 
Italy. The peninsula is that part of 
Italy which is due to the upfolded moun- 
tains, the Apennines, which lie between 
two areas, once land now sea ; on the 
west Tyrrhenia and on the east Dalmatia 
(see Mediterranean Sea). The land is 
still unstable, Vesuvius, Etna and Strom- 
boli being active volcanoes. 

Climate. Mediterranean type — a hot, 
dry summer, when the sun parches every- 
thing for five months, and a cool winter 
with moderate rains. (Cf. Corsica, Crete.) 

Vegetation. Forests (chiefly chestnut) 
which still occur and are to be replanted. 
Grasses requiring cultivation on the 
alluvial flats. Maquis thickets. (Cf. 
Corsica.) 

Water supply. The rivers are short, 
almost dry in summer and torrents after 
the rains. Hence water must be con- 
served, and irrigation schemes are 


imperative needs ; hence, also, the possi- 
bfiity of hydro-electric power installa- 
tions. A more copious, and more regular, 
water supply is essential for agriculture 
and sanitation. On the other hand the 
coastal lagoons and marshes require to 
be drained and reclaimed to remove the 
incidence of the scourge of malaria. 

Products. Tjqjically Mediterranean. 
Wheat, wine and olive oil (cf. Spain) ; 
citrous fruits (cf. Sicily) ; barley, figs, 
dried fruits (cf. Greece). Irgn ore 
from Elba. Tunny, anchovies, sardines, 
corals, sponges. Yarn and cotton goods, 
coarse woollens. 

Outlook. With less favourable re- 
sources and a less favourable water- 
supply than Northern Italy, the South 
suffers from a population surplus which 
emigrates to the Americas, both north 
and south, and to other parts of the 
world, to serve as labourers on great 
construction contracts ; under better 
home conditions more could be made of 
the home country. 
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Italy South, The Marina Grande is ihc fishing harbour at the 
west end of the limestone ravine that guards Sorrento’s land apprnaeh 
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Italy Somii. .llnttg the seashore at Salerno runs a fine esflannde, the Carso (jarihnldi. Behind, the Unv. 
leans np lotrards a majesty nf hills, and in front are the hlne le-enls of the T vrrhenian 
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lAMAiCA. On the main road from La covia to Black 

are the famous four green miles of the Bamboo Aoenue 






JAMAICA 


Favoured Island of the Antilles 

by Frank Cimdall 

Autlior of •• Historic JimitcV fic. 


T HK statement lint Colnmlim. 
when desirous of de*cnhin? the 
phj*sical character of Jnnnica. 
«/]uetzed up a pica: of pnix.f and threat 
It on the taWo Kfore Ins roj’al patrons 
is probably npocr\'pha1, hut U is of 
happ} inspiration It is (he readiest 
way of rtprodiicinj* the islands 

crumpled hdls. tossed and torn by 

torrential rams and by succcssuc suIh 
mcrsions and risin;«i m nature's 

process of manufacture The result 
IS an island of surpa«suiR lieautv. of 
hdls forest-clad to their topmost peaks, 
of \alcs and plateaus, of rolhni; pastures 
and of streams ^o^\lnff o\cr rockv liods 
Tlic island Jonns the centre of the 
Canbbean Soa, which M*as probably 

in prihistonc times an inland lake with 
the Greater and I^«<.r Antdlc>» as its 
northern and eastern bound-* The 
four Greater Antilles, of which Jamaica 
IS tlie third largest consist of a dis 
connected chain of mountains about 
two thirds of the altitude of which arc 
now Ixmcath the sea Mcasurcsl from 
the deep sta plain from which they rise, 
they exceed any heights m Ilurojie or 
North America 

Lont Mountain Ilackbonc 
Jamaica is a longish o\al in shape, 
144 miles in lengtli and about 44 m 
width, with a backbone of mountains 
running through the long axis, de- 
clining more or less rapidly to the 
sea all round Here and there is .1 
health gumg plateau, and here and 
there a fruitful interior aallcy, 
“ karst ” land as modem gcologtsls 
call it, drained by sink-holes 
In its general geological formation the 
foundation of the I'-land is composed of 
Igneous and metamorpluc rocks, some 


nitmra) liciring oarrUing which .arc 
several fonnations. white and >l11ow 
hiuc<fonc and c.irl*onaccotis shilr*. 

Kingston harlwmr the fincit m the 
\Wi Indies ibourli not capacious 
aioiigh to accoiniiuxlale If MS Ho<xJ. 
has a total art a of il>out ‘ixtccti 
s^jiiarc tiulr* of which .a!*oiit se\cii 
havt. a depth of from s<\in to 
l<n fathoms Hit rise .anti fill of the 
tides artnind the coast do not e\cwl 
sixtctii inches 

ttain ihil ! allt tn "Sn»An«’ 

Tlic climate IS cxccptionallv ivjuible, 
V arj mg from oS’’ r in \iigust in tlic low 
finds to 17® at an altitude of 7 500 feet 
AtantUvation of 500 feet tin vanalinn 
IS from i>5* to 70’ Dectmlx r Janinrv 
and rcbniaiy arc llit coolest months, 
when the weailiir u as .a ruK idcil-- 
bnglit siinshint tcm|xr«l b> balm\ 
winds, with an occasional shower to lay 
the tiust From April iht wtathir l>c- 
cotnes warmer until the usual Mav 
■ seasons' of coulinuous run winch 
cool Iht air fora tune, set in then the 
heat incrca’-es until StpltmlHr when the 
atinosphtrc is cIom? just Iwforc t!ic 
advent of the October " seasons ' 

A senes of jears of plentiful rainfall 
IS often followed by a senes of droughts, 
when the "seasons” fad the average 
rainfall for the whole island being about 
76 indies The north-cast part of the 
island IS the wettest and tlie central 
coast sections on the south side and the 
north side arc the driest During the 
“ seasons " ram sometimes falls to the 
extent of 20 inches in 24 hours m the 
high mountains and about j inches in 
the plains Lxeept dunng the 
" seasons ” there is rarely a day w hen the 
siin is not seen, rchev cd by light clouds 
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CRUMPLED HILLS AND VALLEYS OF JAMAICA 


The prevailing trade winds which 
reach the southern coast from the 
south-east and the northern coast from 
the north-east, can be relied on during 
the day, except during the months of 
July, August and September. At night 
a cool wind comes from the hills. 

The dry hilly regions in the south-west 
and in the centre of the northern half 
of the island afford a climate that is 
characterised by agreeable wannth, 
abundant sunshine and total absence 
of fog, eminently suitable for those of 
delicate health. 

Hurricanes, when they come, usually 
appear from the months of June to 
September inclusive. ^ In the winter 
months the wind occasionally blows 
cold from the north, and is locally 
known as " a norther,” often synchronis- 
ing with a blizzard in North America. 

Residents in the West Indies become 
accustomed to slight shocks of earth- 
quake, but it is only occasionally that 
these do severe damage. 

When Columbus discovered Jamaica 
it was covered with virgin forest and 
uncleared bush, and in the higher and 
more inaccessible parts that condition 
remains to-day. Amongst its principal 
trees are the giant cotton-tree, one of the 
few deciduous trees in the island, w'hich 
rears its head above its fellow trees, 
the lace-bark w’ith its muslin-like fibre 
frequent!}' used &s a textile ; the yacca, 
mahogany, cedar, satinwood and the 
mahoe (all beautiful cabinet woods); 


and the logwood, anatta and fustic (all 
three }'ielding dyes). 

• It is thought that the sugar-cane, to 
which the West India islands owe much 
of their prosperity, was introduced by 
the Spaniards. Of trees and plants now 
common in the island which we know 
were not existing when Columbus landed, 
may be mentioned the cinfiamon, 
nutmeg, rice, pindar nut and cherimoya, 
the bougainvillea from Brazil and the 
jack-fruit and ginger for which Jamaica 
is world famous. The ever useful and 
beautiful bamboo came to Jamaica 
from the neighbouring island of 
Hispaniola. The orange, lemon and 
citron were brought by. the Spaniards 
from their own home, and coffee, kola 
and akee came from tropical Africa. 
Various kinds of yams Avere brought 
from Africa and the East Indies; the 
cocoa from Polynesia ; the shaddock 
and hibiscus from China. 

The mango, now one of the common 
trees of the island, came in 1782 from 
India, and guinea-grass, which flourishes 
throughout the island and has been a 
great boon to cattle and horse breeders, 
came by accident from- West Africa. 
The breadfruit was brought into the 
island in 1793 by “ Breadfruit ” Bligh, 
who possibly also brought the banana ; 
and the plantain was in the island when 
Blome VTOte in 1672. 

Of animal life there were among the . 
mammals only the cony, now found in 
the rocky recesses of the high mountains, 
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KING'S HOUSE AT SPANISH TOWN, JAMAICA’S FORMER CAPITAL 
Spanish Town, in the county^ of Middlesex, is about 12 miles by railway from Kingston. The 
town was the capital of Jamaica until 1872, when the seat of government was removed to Kingston, 
since when it has gradually lost its importance. The Old King’s House, which was formerly the 
governor’s residence, stands in the square and dates from 1761 
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KING STREET IN KINGSTON, CAPITAL AND SEAPORT OF JAMAICA 
The town of King'^ton is spread out on the south-east shore of Jamaica at the head of an e.xrellent 
Landlocked harbour. It is the tenninus of scvcr.al railways, and the weibhtiilt, slronglydottilied 
town, lighted bv electricity and with an electric tnamway s>-stcin, carries on a large export and import 
trade, and since 1872 has beim the centre of the country’s piditica! and conunercial iih- 











ON THE LONG POND SUGAR ESTATE >N THE PARISH OF TRELAWNV 
Formort than t«n<rfntuoes IJ e susir cane «a> tl c chief w ircr f the weiHh of Jinulri Tljrn It* 
culliNation declined il$rbccl>ein(,Ukenl y laninaantlorangeplanlatiou* and before tl e Crffat U ir 
sugar hal come to be regardwl ai a minor prodict Tie Uar however gave a great impciits 
to the mdustr> and m i<)j3 there were js 8i6 acres under sugar eanc 



DESERTED SUGAR MILL ON THE BANKS OF THE RIO GRA^NDE°*''^'*’^ 
’’ S' ^''"STo^n'vithfreesandcreepers are found here and there m Jamaica inthe 

bridge over wh ch passes the line from Kingston to Port Antonio ‘ ‘ ^ 
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MOSTECO BAY JN AN ALMOST PERFECT SETTINO OF TROPICAL BEAUTY >N COnsVMLL COUNTY 
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Tlicre IS a s'Incli runs dni;oii 

allv Ihrouoh tlic ishnd mill brandies 
on the north side Mam roads arc 
maintained bj tlic Pnbbc \S oibs Depart 
mcnl and parochial roads bj tlic 
parocliial boartU of the fourteen pan lies 
into Minch the island is divided Ml 
the former and some of the latter ire 
fit for light motor traffic some of them 
passing over altitudes of 3000 or 
4000 feet In addition then, are a 
number of bndlc tracks in the liigli 
lands used bj muks donktjs and a 
few hordes 

An electric cir line triN erscs Kins ton 
and extends, into the neiqhboiirhoo<l m 
three directions to a distance of alxiut 
SIX miles Two nxers only irt uscU for 
the camigc of produce and tint only 
m a small deforce Droghers (snnll 
\essels cutter or schooner riggctl) ply 
round the coxst from port to port The 
island IS coxcred by the eketne tele 
graph senicc m connexion wUh tlic 
Post Office 'ind there is a pul he tcK 
phone system in operation in Kingston 
A fruit company Ins pnxate tUephone 
wires throughout the island 

Prohlenii of Commun cation 

There is now good communtcilion 
by sea with I ngland Amtnea and 
Canada but the lack of inter-commum 
cation between the islands themselves 
is a senous bar to the federation of 
the ^\est Indies to which many of their 
well washers look forward This lack 
has more tl an once seriously interfered 
with the holding of inter colonial con 
ferences which might have proved of 
great advantage to the ^\est Indies as 
a whole There is cable communica 
tion by means of the Direct Cable 
Company via Bermuda and by tie 
West Indies and Panama Company 
There is wareless communication from 
the land to ships within about 300 miles 
distance and the station is equipped 
with the latest reccivang instruments 
The imports come chiefly from the 
United States (over 50 per cent) the 
British Isles and Canada the last 
named having of late years made an 


JA MAICA 

earnest tndravour to amvi at closer 
trade nlalinnship 

Dc pile a feeling that tlic Mother 
Country Ins not alwavs cxttndtil the 
support It iTiiJit to the indiKtnes of 
the island there is a genuint disirc on 
tilt part of the inhabitants to deal with 
Unlish subjects i ithcr in the old country 
or Canada but the proximitx of the 
Lnitul Stales and the cntcrjiri«c of Us 
Imsinc s men art ■'Cnoiis factors m th 
CIS. Hour however which was onct 
importci! from the Ihnttxl States now 
comes alimst entirely from Canada 

HeJ ct ot OJi bold Da)* 

Tlic export** go whence the imports 
come principally to the Cnitwl States 
the Bntish Nlcs and C anada but 
as regard' outward traih the producers 
of Jamaica have ever Ixtn m great 
measure it the mercy of hostile tariffs 
Tlw casual traxvlkr iUroiiv.h J imaica 
would hardh rcahre tint it is as thickly 
jiopulatcd as It IS miny of the settler^ 
huts iHing olf the mam roads and out 
of sight hidden by fnnt trees which 
they thcni'clves have phritwl In the 
'“ountry is found an occasional old time 
great hou'C with loopholcd walk tclhng 
of protection against buccaneers and 
here and there arc specimens of Georgian 
mahogany doonvays which would not 
dic&cacc an 1 ngUsU manor bowse 

\ illaiias Alway* on the Mo>e 

Village communities arc of a some- 
what transitory nature following the 
xicissitudes of cultivation and consc 
quent cmployanent and churches and 
schools have occasionally been cstab 
lishcd near small settlements only to 
find the inhabitants subsequently mo\ 
ing on to other field. Every village has 
Us nim shop a general shop with Us 
neatly packed ranges of shelves and 
possibly a church 

In the smaller towns arc added per 
haps another church more rum shops 
and general ihops a police station and 
shops for the supply of motor acccs 
series Each pariah has its chief town 
save two exceptions on the sea coast 
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will) a coiirl-lioupc in which arc nl'^o 
housed IIk' parochial board, tiu* tax 
collector and the p)\TrninonL savinj^s 
bank. The con.stabiilary station i.s 
hard by. In the main .streets arc also 
a few -snb.'slantial lesidence.s. 

The ICnglish adopted the Spanish 
cajrital, St. Jaf^o de la Ve|;'a, a.s their 
capital and called it Spanisli Town. In 
plan it might have been designed for a 
maze. 'FIu' main road which encircle.s 
the island goes through the other chief 
towns in a more or less .'-traight line : 
through Sjr.anish 'Pown it meanders. 
Kingston, at the head of the principal 
harbour, j^assed Spanish Town in the 
eighteenth centuiy as a commercial 
centre b\’ rea.son of its greater acce.^si- 
bility, and in the middle of the nine- 
teenth became the actual ‘caintal, all 
offices except that which held the 
records being transferred thither. 

After the earthriuake of 1G02 King.ston 
was laid out by a competent engineer 
in a symmetrical manner, but its outly- 
ing portions have gi'own up anyhow. 

In the principal .suburb around Half- 
wviy Tree, in Lower St. Andrew, the old- 
time pen residences, with their few acres 
of land, formerly used for pro\’iding 
guinea grass as fodder for buggy horses, 
are rapidly being disjilaced by concrete 
bungalows of American type, with 
gardens attached full of gorgeous plants. 


The great band of planters used to 
suffer by reason of conditions resulting 
from the unwillingness of many of 
their forefathens to accept emancipa- 
tion in a proper spirit, and by reason of 
the absence of many proprietors from 
the island in the past. To-day, how- 
ever, these social problems arc in a fair 
way to being settled. 

In the old days, before quick com- 
munication and ocean telegraphy, it 
was the distance from the Mother 
Country and a feeling of isolation rather 
than tile actual heat that engendered 
a certain amount of indifference to the 
amenities of civilized life amongst the 
better-class inhabitants; for to-day, as 
fonnerly, man}* white men do a large . 
amount of supervision entailing some 
pliy.sical exertion through the mid- 
day sun, and many athletic sports 
and games arc carried on in spite of the 
heal, which is considerable. 

Kow that good communications have 
brought the i.sland into closer touch 
with the outside world, no such reproach 
can apply. Jamaicans are fond of 
music and dancing, and an active social 
life is der’cloping ; education is e.x- 
trcmcly progressive for so small a 
countr3^ and an excellent circulating 
librar}' for a yearly subscription of five 
shillings will send books to residents 
all over the island. 


JAMAICA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. An upstanding 
steep-sided ridge, resting on the deep 
floor of the Caribbean Sea, a relic of the 
ancient Antiilia. (See Central America.) 
A jumble of hills and dales without ap- 
parent order, or sjnnmetry. Part of an 
area where the earth’s crust is unstable, 
as evidenced by the frequent earth- 
quakes and the neighbouring volcanoes 
(Cf . Sicily) . 

Climate and Vegetation. Tropical tem- 
peratures with small variability on the 
lowlands, cooler but still equable on the 
uplands. Tropical rains, with tivo rainy 
" seasons ” about the time of the equin- 
oxes. Tropical forests with some jungle, 
although much of the original vegetal 
cover has been cleared. (Cf. Ceylon.) 

Products. Cane-sugar, bananas and 
other fruits, ginger, tobacco. IMahogany, 
cedar, logwood. Coffee, coconuts, cocoa. 


Cattle, some Indian zebu cattle (cf. 
Brazil), horses. 

Trade. Half the overseas trade is 
with the United States, as the nearest 
great state ; most of the rest is with the 
British Isles and Canada. Canada is 
reviving an ancient trade with the island 
which can supply to Canada foodstuffs 
which Canada cannot produce. 

Outlook. Jamaica is at the merc}'^ of 
world price movements. During times 
of shortage Jamaica has been an im- 
portant source of supply of cotton, cane- 
sugar and tropical fruits. The plantation 
industry flourishes when other sources of 
supply are restricted. The future rests 
with the capitalist exploiter who can 
organize the main plantations so that 
they may compete more effectively in 
the world’s markets. Large scale opera- 
tions seem essential. (Cf. Mauritius.) 
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Japan, /u this cemetery near Kyoto the Japanese have achieved an effect very popular rvilh them, a picture 
of cryptomerias ivith an ornamental doorway for frame. The tall stone slabs are memorial!.. 








239 . 


J \i \\ I he Irmfyirs of \firn mor k\ofo stafui tit tt itmnhftil fHirl 7 hnmf,h tht\ ^ne', nn mrntir ln'lneen i^rml 
tlnrk rn pfoinentts ami pmr't of sUme lantrru't cherr tin r solirit fruni from Ihe t I’aU r 





[APAN. Afier climbing 1,000 steps the pilgrini nears the temples 
at the. summit of Ktmozan, and an aged pine sighs in the sea wimt 
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Ridge that Rises from the Deepest Sea 

by J. W. Robertson Scott 

Author of • Tlic I oun htio of Jipm f ooo MiW «n tfie Utinl Pnlnct^ etc 


T ill- qvitcls mo\tnunt of Jnpan <ml 
of tlic Mul Hr A^cs Jtilo the 
jx^itjnn of 1 fin it I’tmt r x\ ont. 
of tiir nm^l mtfrc'tinj. ui l»ntor\ 

Tlicrc IS no annitrj in tin. wttll is 
remote to-<!i\ fmm n«»<hrn cuih/ition 
IS Jipnn s\ns m tin niuMli. <»f tl t «ii« 
twAh cimtur) Tiie mnKiinti »n «! the 
people's of the \\f<t has Urn cipluittl 
ii} the ta!(^ of in incunt cuilirumn 
chfTmnt from nnjthinp of «!iifh th<) 
ha\e inti ixiKninia bt tin Ulunns 
art anti inndtcnfis of Jnptn Ia the 
ixnnticsofthccomUrj it«<lf iml l») the 
gilhnt nirof tiic Jipinc<< ncL Winn 
talcs of the Ssmnni s\htn tin. ghmes of 
the Japanese art wlnn the tnKaM«R 
no\clt> of the (lail) life of Japan when 
the storj of the tvlraordinarj tiinung 
auat from old irtthmU <if f^oaimmcnt 
and soail itsaRt. might has c p.ilK-d tin re 
came the snrpnv: to most \\ esttmers— 
first of \ictorieso\tr China and Ruasii 
then of the remarkable military and 
nasal deaclopimnt \sliich Japan had 
reached bj the tune of tin wnr avilli 
Germany, and finall), of her jump to 
the position of the third grt itest na\ il 


hrtmgbt distant Wlirn the airmans 
hid 1 h Ids vln is not more than a 
htmdrid fit mg Imiir' off 
Jipin IS iln ul> ckwr ph>-^!can> 
Ihindi 1 mrnlalh Tin svaarl 1 knws 
ihr mil ml tspri' mn of Japan tin 
aiiiu «i»ina\\ ofwhiclme hivtsjiokin 
llw. remark all mrteanlili marine the 
<h\il*pinem cf indiMra and trade in 
ciim|n tition aaath othaT i itions the 
pmi'l il mg di{ lomacv the irnmiphanl 
bimmcficj but the Japane-s<. mmd 
IS little 1 noaan 

i our fjirlhqniVrt t Day 
i irst h t us g« t '^inr basis of knou 
lalga aUmt the conntrv 
Tlic Japain-'r jx-oplc h\o on a rulgc 
in the Pacific aaliich sloju-s rapidlj doaaai 
into tlie gn atrst di pth to Ixi found in the 
«ta An average of four mere or les.s 
IMTccptiblc earthquakes a da> reminds 
them of their insecure hold on the vaorld 
Japan proper consists of a main gshnd 
ihrac other large islands in sight of the 
mam island and four thousand or more 
islets Tlic main i land Honshu vaalh 
Shikoku Uhmd it lies off the coast of 


power And then Japan came into the 
limelight again with an enrthqu ike and 
a fire whicli cost her an incredible sum 


n.rr.er of . D.ffcuU Too<oe imi u 

IS off the Cl 

It IS natural that Japan should Iiavt the mouth 
been both overpraised and undcrpraistd popular lx 
Although countless books have been Kiushmcoi 
written about Japan the country is nje area 
still II 000 miles away and Japincsc of Japan 
thought and feeling elude us in the lomiosa 
haze of a troublesome language winch and part of 
few foreigners have mastered square mili 

But every day Japan comes nearer Great Bnlc 
us Wlien the Sibcnan route is reason one Wales 
ably cfTicicnt she wjJJ be only about a onepercen 

CipyritUed t» A J913 by Th* Amalgintl/J Prgi, tlmUtd 
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Korea Tlic next largest and nortlicni 
most island Hokkaido (\ czo) is off the 
coast of Silx-na The other largi 
island and the southernmost Kiuslmi 
IS off the coast of Clima 500 inile:> from 
the mouth of the ^ ang tse , indeed a 
popular Ulicf is that the sands of 
Kiuslmi come from Cliiin 
Tlie area of all this terntor^' that is 
of Japan before the acquirement of 
1 omiosa Korea southern Sakhahen 
and part of Manchuria is about 1^2 000 
square miles This is about as big as 
Great Bnlain would be \i there was not 
one Wales but four Tlic area is about 
oneperoenf o/f fie area of Asia 
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JAPAN’S ARCHIPELAGO OF FAR-FLUNG ISLANDS 
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The main island, Honshu, is about 
the size of Great Britain. The northern 
island, Hokkaido, is a little less than 
Scotland Kiushiu is about half the 
size of Ireland. Shikoku has an area 
almost equal to that of "Wales. 

The general appearance of Japan has 
been thus described by Longford : 
“ None of the mountains are covered 
with eternal snow, but they are every- 
where, outside the few great plains, 
rising, some in gradual slopes, some in 
abrupt precipices from the shores of 
the sea, alternating with narrow, deep 
and precipitous valleys, studded with 
evergreen trees^ whose foliage, with its 
varying tints through the change of 
seasons, gives infinite charm to the 
whole land.” 

The highest mountain is Fujiyama, 
12,390 feet. The longest rivers are the 
Ishikan, the Tone and the Shinano ; 
and the largest lake is called Biwa 
and IS 180 miles in circumference. 
The famous Inland Sea, between the 
island of Shikoku and the mainland, is 
an island-studded area of 1,325 square 
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miles of rare beauty. All the openings 
are so narrow that it can be easily 
defended. 

There are two wet seasons, the first 
lasting from the middle of June to the 
beginning of July, while the second is 
from the beginning of September to the 
first days of October. Japan is one of the 
rainiest countries in the world, . the 
average fall for all Japan being about 
62 inches per year. There are roughly 
four sunny days to every three of 
rain or snow. The country is at once 
hotter, colder and more humid than 
Great Britain. It is commonly described 
as a paradise for^ children, but life 
in Japan is apt to affect the nerves 
of adults who are not careful to get 
enough exercise and change. The 
average temperatures recorded in Tokio 
are as follows: January, 34.9° F. ; 
April, 53° ; August, 79° ; October, 
60.8°; December, 39°. Typhoons occur 
usually between June and October. A 
typical and severe typhoon was that of 
1917, when the maximum velocity was 
as great as 130 feet per second. One 
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HUTS OF HONSHU NATIVES ENGAGED IN THE FRESH-\A/ATER FISHERY 
Fish being one of the mam staples of Japanese daily food, it is not surprising that the fishcnc-. form 
an important national industry uhicli ranks next to agriculture. Some Coo species of mannc fish 
are knoun in Japanese i\aters, and many of the rivers and lakes contain abundant life, carp, trout, 
cel, lamprey, gudgeon, barbel and roach being among the commonest fresh-water species 
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Ewing GRlIowsr 

HOT SAND CURE FOR RHEUMATISM AT THE HEALTH RESORT OF BEPPU 
The hot spring figures prominently among the gifts that nature has bestowed on Japan. A short 
distance from the busy town of Oita, on the island of Kiushiu, is Beppu, a port of call for steamers, 
famous for its hot baths which attract large numbers of visitors ; the entire ground of the semicircular 
beach flanking the bay being undermined by hot water and volcanic vapours 
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.iulm lliislii'y 

CANAL SCENE IN THE WEALTHY COMMERCIAL CITY OF OSAKA 
Osaka, an important commercial and manufacturing city in Honshu, at the head of Osaka Bay, covers 
an area of eight square miles and has an estimated population of 1,253,000. It lies on the Vodogawa, 
and is also intersected by numerous canals. In its 7,000 odd factories textiles, iron and mctai 
goods, leather goods, glassware, confectionery, patent medicines and ships arc produced 
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DIGNIFIED APPROACH TO A SECLUDED OUDDHIST SHRINE NEAR KYOTO 
TTe JapavsT pri.I<->^ two re'i.» >n<. Slilnlm^m amj I»<i«l Itil«m lumrvfr, arr not antiKoniMic 

Thf Miintr. f nth r<«.lo I In tl.<“ hf aft <»1 nali n tli«* '-I Shinto cp< » ami ' 

eomnnunj littnltrU ol thouun 1« an I inwh Ipcanttliil wo»Jc »« ItvIOinl In the huiMmi; of U*lh 
&h»nlo anJ JJu/lJMtt l«np!o« On tfo Ml atf *ttn II «• •fu'- tani/rn. ntiich arc >otivc oflerins^ 
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SACRED BRIDGE AT NIKKO, A RELIGIOUS CENTRE OF JAPAn""* 

Many humlceds of Japanese visit Nilcko annually to worship at the anneut altars, for the district 
which is watered by the Daiyaitawa is renowned for Us numerous temples and for the toinb» of Iho 
bhogun emperors It has likewise wondf rfiilly attractive mountain scenery, with tioiks nneine 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet in height The town Is about 90 mdes by rail north of Tokyo 
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* Ewinj? Qallo\^ay 

COLOSSAL EMBODIMENT IN BRONZE OF THE FOUNDER OF BUDDHISM 
Of the numerous shnnes at Kamakura, a histone site some 12 miles south-ucst of Yokohama, 
one of the chief is the Daibutsu, or gigantic bronze image of Buddha Hus “ statue sohd-set, and 
moulded in colossal calm ” is 50 feet high The great earthquake of 1923 did no harm to the 
image, but damaged the base, uJiich is here seen braced uith heavy supports 


Miyanosliita in the mountains is famed 
for Hakone, beautiful views and histori- 
cal associations. Then there is K5^oto, 
the scat of the imperial government for 
1,000 3^ears, with its palaces, temples, 
places of natural beautj^ dancing and 
joj^ous excursions. At Kara one may see 
wonderful buildings and objects of art 
and the famous deer paik. 

Kobe had, before the great e:irth- 
quake, outdistanced Yokohama in its 
volume of foreign trade, and MiN'ajima 
is one of the tliree famous sights of 
Japan. The temple “ torii,” standing 
in the sea and with cross-beams more 
than 70 feet long, is a delight The 


sacred dances are supposed to be a 
thousand years old. 

The time to visit Japan is in spring, 
the season of cherry and plum blossoms, 
or autumn with its splendour of foliage. 
The summer is spent in the hills where 
it is cool. Spring lasts from the middle 
of i\Iarch to the middle of June : summer 
from the middle of June to the middle 
of September ; autumn from mid- 
September to December, and winter 
from the middle of December to March, 
Hakodate is in Hokkaido where the 
snow lies for three months and the 
nboriginal'' hair\' Ainu "survives There 
IS a miv.ii station at Kure and Send.u 
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i — /ha lla>kh/ 

SECTION OF OKAYAMA S CHARMING ANO CELEDRATEO PLEA 5 AUNCE 
•He K «V 1 m CarJm or I ark al Oka%ama e< xrn *onr j at/rj an I hr« » | 
c( lh« us ul lapan«« p H-cirlm IJn|UlaV«^ Men ^ A? ' M r c 1 

Pi ntreoi iVaJ ml r apW acr l! pi • era ;» UiUtl ^all a I l « rcl artn<nnh»rac>o» 
‘ CJPlf-n w» 1 u rcMratPl l»r «♦ l>pt t> «f -»«il Japan 



SHINTO SYMBOLISM ON THE SHORES OF LAKE HAKONE 
HaKone the watennR place on the island of llonsi i is i kI frequented for its thermal spnntts and 
Its picturesque lake vl ere 1 ath n- and boat ng form tl e ch ef attract ons The lake lies at an altitude 
of over 2 400 feet and 8 three m Ic in lenHh by one m le broad The For orgateva} seen above 
with a stone lantern on c It er $ de Is a rei g ous symbol connected i ilh Sh ntoism 
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has memories of a great daimio. Mat- 
sushima’s scenic beauties are \vithin a 
few miles. With Kagoshima were associ- 
ated two great Japanese, Saigo and 
Okubo. This is the place that was 
bombarded by the British in 1863. And 
lastly there is Sapporo, the capital of 
Holckaido, an American-looking city 
with a university. 

A Land ol Abundant Rain 

“ The mild climate and abundant 
rainfall,” says an official publication, 
“ stimulate a luxurious forest growth ” 
— ^467,000,000 acres — “ which in turn 
provide ample fountain-heads for rivers. 
The rivers and streams run in all 
directions, affording opportunity for 
irrigation all over the country. The 
insular position of the country renders 
its humidity high and its rainfall 
abundant compared with continental 
countries. The rainy season prevails 
during June and July, making this 
season risky for the harvest of wheat 
and barley ; on the other hand, it 
affords a beneficent irrigation supply 
to paddy-grown rice, the most important 
crop. The characteristic feature of the 
climate in the greater part of the islands 
is the frequency of storms in the months 
of August and September.” A favourite 
time for tourists is the plum and 
cherry blossom season of spring. The 
Japanese climate is trying to foreigners 
in the wet season, when mould invades 
their possessions and the covers come 
off books. The heat drives most 
foreigners to hill resorts. 

Three Acres to a Family 

Japan is primarily an agricultural 
countr\o Something of the problem of 
food production with which she is 
confronted may be understood from the 
fact that while the area of Japan proper 
is less than a twentieth of the area of the 
United States, the Japanese population 
is more than half that of the United 
States. Some 5,500,000 families cul- 
tivate holdings of 15,000,000 acres or a 
little under three acres per family. 
Even in northern Hokkaido the a\’erage 
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area per family does not rise beyond 
seven and a half acres. More than half 
the cultivated area is given to the most 
laboriously cultivated of field crops, rice. 
Mffien by a peaceful revolution the 
daimios yielded up their lands to the 
emperor, the title deeds of farms were 
given to the men in possession. Inevit- 
able private readjustments followed in a 
period of extraordinary social changes. 

After rice, silk is the chief rural 
industrj^ Then comes tea. The fact 
that the United States is Japan’s best 
customer for silk and tea is, wth the 
elcphant-and-whale-like inaccessibility 
of the two countries one to another, the 
chief argument for peace between 
Japanese and Americans. Japan pro- 
duces 40 per cent, of the world’s silk. 
The agriculture of Japan, into which 
animal power and modern implements 
have entered but little owing to the 
small patches in which rice is mostl)^ 
cultivated, is exceptionally able. 
Immense quantities of artificial manure 
are used, but human waste and compost 
are the chief standby. There has been 
a creditable improvement in methods 
and a steady rise in the rate of produc- 
tion. Agricultural colleges abound. 

Comforts for the Traveller 

The way of the stranger is made eas}^ 
in Japan. There are manj’^ up-to-date 
hotels, the railway arrangements are 
efficient and English goes far. At 
stations of the least importance 
luncheon boxes, tea and hot milk are 
brought on sale to the carriage windows. 
As the Japanese delight in holiday trips, 
the traveller is catered for in every 
part of tlie country, and is alwa3's safe. 
Mountain climbers have not onl}' the 
beauteous Fuji and the volcanoes but 
the Japanese Alps. Apart from the 
delights of walking, rickshaw and motor 
riding there is Japanese art which may 
be studied in temples and shrines in 
everj'^ province as well as in the museums. 
Rice culture, if smell}’, is interesting. 
So is silk, tea and orange cultivation. 
In the cities there is the old drama, one 
of the best things Japan lias to oifer her 
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Out of the thtnmng veils of imst the sunrise lights a brol cn 
cone stippled ivith snow — Fuji the incomparable 
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Japan. Kyoto has viauy i.trafii’c ttniphs n/io'-t /autn&us hup thi supt nin/iiral hi/nrt fh 
hut n’rr\7ilierr there are garthns tiath xiahr and hrn^ht hhtssnnis ,t Inn Hu III 
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J M’AK. Peaceful watas, a viciv of 

svmholisc hcautifid Miyapma, so holy that mne 







Ji uusALi M J/ here once //« 
Cd b(i/ hra J Ins arcade afto i 


Icmpjt ^toffd i/un ts a iiiosqui , Hu Kulhct 
oHcof tis ttsinn stairiaysu erho! s i/u nty 
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\iMlor«, ami tho ph)*< Tlir 

IxMicc. if a lilllf p-itainl anti at times 
ofijcious. an ct\il Tin- ptural i>olitc- 
and clt uiliju-ss of the |*tt)plc nnkc 
a pleasant iinpriSMon 

Tlic advance of an jmlnslri*ih<m 
that has Kami httl*' from thi hittiT 
Wt'sfern fNiKTJcnco winch the hlxjiinof 
Lord Slnftr4mr>* and his Mictv'sois 
ha\-e caused the prc^r'nl Rcmration to 
foi^i t. Ins prmhicisl '•hims m Toh>x>. 
0 aka and otlur ciiies; and minn 
hlioar and niraJ hliour ln\c orpim/M 
in unions Tlicre ls a wide dcmiml for 
universal sufTraf;e, whuh d«^s not 
alwaj's take nccinml of the widcspriad 
lack of intm-st m public qui'^tions and 
of the itr}‘ low momlitj hmit of the 
present qinhfication ft'T a vote Japan 
IS still mkxl by «s bun aucraca — a 
remarkably 'killwl bureuicracy— ratlur 
than by rarhament Ihit tbt jxthtjcal 
dciclopmcnt of the cofintry adianc«'<. 
and the most vocal sections of the 
community will not Iw conttnt until 
Western fonns of d<mocratic f,o\tni* 
nicnt have Ixxn fully adopttsl 

rmifleSpidufl of WomtnklaJ 

Women, kept so much m tlie hack- 
ground in Japan, have plajxx! a more 
valaablc part m her life than movt 
foreigners imagine, and are still largely 
the keepers of the purs-'-stringb and the 
counsellors In the last few jcirshlxTly 
to play s<imc part m life outside the 
housj has been given or has Utn seized 
on by women to an exient which amazes 
Japanese grandfathers In the mam it is 
amovement in a helpful direction In 
barring woman from modem education 
and from her just share in the direction 
of work for the public gocnl Japan lied 
one of her hands beliind her back. She 
IS now gaming the use of both hands 
waUi marked advantage 

Tliere arc aspects of the relations of 
the sexes m which Japan has come 
m for criticism from many foreigners, 
who did not alw aj s remember the moral 
shortcomings of their own countnes 
There has seemed to be in Japan 
a certain callousness Undoubtedly 
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Japanese have shone more in family and 
clan rclitionships and m their devotion 
to the cmjHror than in th« ir relations 
with the riM of the Japuit-s^ jyojili' 
nun has Ix-cn nml of cullivaling a 
Mnse of duty In all men and women 
Wlitn th<* J ij>im-se had only liegnn to 
rvali/c of llu ir obligations to men 
and women of tluir owai race tliere 
could Ih- no svirj>rise on finding that m 
intimation il rrlalionvlnps their 1 h> 
liaviour somclimfs setrmal to suggc*si 
an inabihtj lo wa* any other than their 
own jKunt of vuav It vvas many >ears 
Ufeirc any comnUrahlo numlxr of 
-Jipatu-se was able to iiiultrsland *ome- 
tliuig of the realms whicli made 
Americans and Australians unwilling to 
aelimt Japme*<e immigrants 

I’robitm* of Yellow and NSlifie 

It IS hard, no doubt, for the people of a 
rotintr)’ winch ranks as .1 Gnat IVmir 
to have their rights of foreign travel 
limited Hie Jajinncse «ex' Australia 
as a country* which, hut for the clo^lng 
of J.i|i.in l»y the* Tokugavvas might have 
Ixxn the If* .\*ntjcs may lx? eJiffennl 
fromOccidrni.ds. theysay, Imt they are* 
not inferior To the rt'>oliUion to main- 
tain a vvhiti* America and a white 
Australia they naturally oppose the* 
claim iJnt Asia — t-^pecnlly tlicir oan 
corner, the Cliina corner — should lie 
prescrveel for the Asiatics, esjKCially 
their own kind of Asiatics 

llonj* between Jir«n end Chins 

Gcograpliically, Jajnn he's in the rc- 
lationslnp to Asia tliat Great IJntain 
occupies towards the continent of 
Lurojie To unelerstand how* the imml 
of J.ajjan works one has to try to put 
oneself gcographicallj m her place 
Tliere is a bond lietwccn Japan and 
China fp’catcr than the bond which unite's 
Great IJntain to any nation of the Conti- 
nent JJiit, as tJic Great M'.ar sjiowcd, 
what happens to the states who5<; terri- 
tory lies opposite* one’s own is not a 
matter of indifference The coal and iron, 
the general trade and cooperation of 
Oiina — m which over a quarter of a 
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million Japanese live — are necessary to 
Japan. Japan has amended many of 
her old oppressive ways with China. A 
measure of China's friendship and con- 
fidence may yet be gained. In any event, 
Japan must always know more about 
China than Europe or America can know. 
And the notion that any Western 
powers, circumstanced as they are at 
home and thousands of miles from 
Japan, can force Japan to 3deld a jot of 
what she believes to be her interests in 
China or can use military or naval force 
against Japan is visionary. Most 
Western porvers now realize this. 

Moreover the wisest heads in Japan ^ 
are in no doubt whatever of the futility 
of an armed struggle with the West. 
But militarism does not quickly yield 
its influence with a nation whose 
place in the sun seems to have been 
gained by armaments. Nor can Japanese 
politicians and economists be expected 
easily to let go the fallacies under the 
stress of which Western powers have 
made their greatest international mis- 
takes. Japan is wasting much of her 
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substance on that which is not bread, 
she has notions which are as out of date 
as they are dangerous ; but, in a troubled 
world, her fears and dreams are easy to 
account for. As Europe puts her own 
house in order, as the situation clears 
in India, as America gives profounder 
study to , oversea questions and as a 
more neighbourly spirit develops in the 
world at large, Japan will become less 
and less of a bugbear. A constant criti- 
cism of Japan is that she is an imitator ; 
but what country is not an imitator ? 
As other countries’ thoughts become 
more tranquil, Japan may feel the talk 
of her men-at-arms jar.- She has not 
reached her present position without 
a considerable display of common sense 
and self-sacrifice. 

The period in which Japan was 
crippled by the losses of the great 
earthquake was a providential period 
affording an opportunity for the white 
world sincerely to apply itself to the 
formulation of a just and, therefore, 
\vise policy towards the Japanese and 
the yellow world in generd. 


JAPAN: GEOGRAPHICAL' SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. An archipelago, the 
summits of a submerged ridge, maldng 
a typical festoon off the east coast of 
Asia. The eastern edge of the ancient 
Angaraland. High peaks and ridges 
witli steep narrow valleys submerged at 
their lower ends, few alluvial flats or 
plains. A volcanic area, part of the 
" ring of fire ” round the Pacific Ocean. 

Climate. Situated entirely south of 
lat. 50° N., Japan resembles Newfound- 
land in latitude and location on the east 
coast of a temperate continental land- 
mass, in the " Black Stream ” which 
corresponds to the " Gulf Stream " ; 
both are examples of the East Coast 
marginal temperate climate. With winter 
snows and severe frosts — e.g., in Hok- 
kaido — with heavy rainfall and fog-girt 
coasts, with short pleasant summers and 
delightful springtimes, Japan, though 
nearer the Equator, has a more extreme 
•climate than Great Britain, with colder 
winters and hotter summers. 

Vegetation. By nature forested (cf . New- 
foundland) ; the forest and the absence of 
lowland preclude the growth of natural 
grasses. Cultivation is by horticulture. 

Products. Rice, generally of high 
quality for export, in exchange for a 
greater bulk of a poorer qualify. Silk, 


tea. Objets d’art in porcelain, pottery, 
enamel and metal. Indigenous products 
these, all typifying the necessity for much 
labour to be expended on a commodity 
of small bulk. Textiles and metal goods 
as a consequence of the imitation of 
Western Europe, from a giant battleship 
to a tiny piece of rich silk. 

Communications. Outlyjng distnets 
are reached by coasting vessels or by 
road. Ferry services between the islands, 
especially across the Inland Sea. In- 
creasingly widespread network of raib 
ways and roads. Tramp steamers and 
established cargo and passenger liners 
on the world’s main trade routes. 

Outlook. Japan has one of the densest 
populations in the world; only a fraction 
of the land being habitable and cult^ 
vable. Perforce Japan desires to expand 
into lands overseas. The people have an 
•inheritance which makes it easy to con- 
centrate much labour on small objects-— 
even, for example, a garden with mima- 
ture -trees, lakes and hills, a landscape 
in little. Japan has earned a command- 
ing place, particularly in the Eastern 
world, and her future must rest in co- 
opera-tion mth the other Grea.t Powers 
in the exchange of commodities, ideas 
and ideals. 
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Walls and Ways of the Holy City 

liy G. Ilorsficld 
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PLAN OF OLD JERUSALEM AND ITS NEWER SUBURBS 


approached by flights of steps from the 
four points of the compass, is the paved 
platform on which reposes the Dome 
of the Rock. Flat tiled walls, above 
the marble sheathing, confront the 
visitor, while a door and enclosed porch 
face each flight of steps. Blue is the 
predominating colour ; white, yellow 
and red are used sparingly, nor is the 
blue all of one shade ; it ranges from 
cobalt to turquoise, presenting a different 
contrast at each step taken. 

Inside is peace- — the peace of Allah. 
The interior is rich and sombre, glittering 
with mosaics and aU that wealth, art 


and culture can provide. Dark green 
monolithic columns support the dome, 
and coloured glass cunningly set in wide 
panels fills the windows. A screen of 
yellow-painted hammered iron-work, 
pointed with lilies, lies between the 
columns, like the rejas of the Spanish 
cathedrals, but having no straight flues 
save the supports. Underfoot are 
carpets rich and thick. Here is no 
collection of warring religions ; no one 
passes, no fuss or flurry, but only peace. 
It is the loveliest thing in Jerusalem — • 
nay, the one lovely thing in Jerusalem. 
Nothing remains of the Temple above 
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, . , ..V . . . EwicB Galloway 

i - np THE “NEW CALVARY” 

VohIs 

-S&HSIri; «. 



UtJ Q O Turnbi I 

THROUGH ONE OF JERUSALEMS NARROW TORTUOUS WAYS 
Countless trcels allep and bazaars intersect the city ol Jcr salem the older psrts of «hlch 1 as-o 
been raised upon the deb s of previous cities Here the c lies of Da id Herod and tl e Crusaders 
1 e buried In successive strata TwnMrly many of tl e narrow thorougl fares ere malodoro s with 
squalor and filtl but san tary and hygeidc cond t ons 1 avc improved under Drit sh mandate 
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JERUSALEM STREET OF SUPREME INTEREST TO CHRISTIAN VISITORS 


'>14 Dolorosa extends from llic Holy Sepulchre to the Castte of Antonia. Alon^thls “ street of pain " 
It is said that Christ carried the Cross to Golgotha ; the assumed stations of the Cross, fourteen in 
number, being indicated by tablets. The section seen above is near the sixth station, nberc the 
legend runs that the miracle of S. Veronica's handkerchief took place 







APPROACH TO THE JAFFA CATE FROM BETHLEHEM 

fix rwfM oi Jrnnitrm Ifr* IWfiWjeiu tfir in'»I<Tii Lihiii, lilrthplacn ot 

Cliriji »ivi KliiS Uri^rrrt iWt CUs fit U\vl I awl llir U'il> Clli . awl etvlcting the laUrr 

m the WfH hy ih** Jaffa Cite, nm4 a j.enl road on Hhkh cirrlate* anil motor Imvt ply 

on th« i\a> man) iraitillonat larrrd Incltuling Kachrl'i Inmb and David i \Vcll 
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MASSIVE MASONRY OF JERUSALEMS WAR SCARRED CITADEL 
On the south «a5tem side of the Ja(Ta Gate the west entrance to Jcrusaledi n«estho cit^el vhieh 
In Its present form dates pr nctpally from the bemnn or of the fourteenth century The oldest 
part of It IS the north-eastern tower built by the Crusaders but popularly kno \n as the To\ cr of 
Da id with a substructure which probably belonged to Pbasael, Herod s palace toner 

the hands of thousands of pilgrims donors by the coat of arms upon them 
High narrovi arches carried on square The great Russian eagles sit on the door 

unomamented piers rise nearly to the of the iconostasis and on festivals others 

spring of the dome they are arranged are placed over the Tomb of Christ 

in a circle >\ith pier and opening of Here on Sundays the Greeks smg Mass 

almost equal size In the centre of to dirgelikc tunes which to European 

the knee polished pavement of local ears are monotonous The painting 

reddish jello\v stone stands the edifice of the dome has peeled off and now 

which covers the Tomb of Christ it hangs down in flakes adding to the 

has no distinction and seems urgently general appearance of poverty 

in need of repair It is in two parts Round the back of the choir is a dark 
inside in the Tomb chamber so small ambulatory and stairs to the Chapel 

as to contain but four people is a of S Helena a place of neglect and 

raised marble slab flllmg one side gloom Farther on are the stairs 

behind it a silver icon and bummg mounting to Calvary — which is divided 

candles it is very hot and smells of mto two chapels the actual altar of 

smoke and incense the Crucifixion belonging to the Greeks 

The Latm Chapel is small and and the altar of the Nailing to the Cross 

dark the Greek Chou- large and digni to the Latins Nothing not relatucly 
fied but marred by the enormous modem is visible but by thrusting a 

quantities of things covering the walls hand down a hole under the altar one 

^d hanging from above All shneks may feel the rock rough and cold 

for repair and cleansing and the Round the Holy Sepulchre clusters 
sweeping away of all these accumulated the Christian quarter a mass of narrow 

§dts some of which proclaim their wmdmg streets with steps singly and in 
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ATTRACTIONS AT A VEGETABLE AND FRUIT MARKET OFF DAVID STREET 

lerusalemisacityotstonc, the upper cretaceous limestones upon which it rests ofTcring an inexhaustible supply of buiUling material. Full of charm ami colour, some of 
the stone walls in the bazaar quarter, often crumbling ami grass-grown, have weathered the buffeting of many centuries and are made the more attractive by the- 
surrounding lavish displav of coloured wares. Of local fruits, olives, figs and grapes arc grown plentifully near Jerusalem, but the^sc-mcity of water is responsible 
for the limited supply of cereals and garden produce, which are dependent mainly on cistern-stored water ; as of old, wheat comes principally from the lower plains 





JERUSALEM. 

of these arc in a state of deplorable 
squalor and filth ; poor bairack-lilcc 
buildings pressed close together and 
teeming with life. The new city is 
almost entirely Jewish. Building is 
progressing in all directions, and more 
gi'ound is constantly being pegged out 
and sold in building lots. 

The only water supply is the municipal 
trickle inherited from the arm)^ and now 
supplemented from the Pools of Solo- 
mon, near Bethlehem. From this 
source water is doled out twice daily to 
the poorer populace from standpipes. 
Most houses have, however, cisterns in 
which to store rainwater, so that practi- 
cally all the inhabitants arc dependent 
on the rainfall. As the summer pro- 
gresses the cisterns give out. Hours 
before the times appointed for the 
official doles, queues are formed at the 
standpipes, with much clatter of empty 
paraffin tins, and endless quarrels and 
cursings for position. Wine is almost 
cheaper than water at this time of year. 
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Near the railway station to the south, 
at a lower level, is the German colony. 
This is a miniature garden city, with 
houses standing in gardens which are 
in part cultivated, so far as water admits, 
and narrow tree-lined roads very dusty 
in summer, but a refreshing spot. 

Near by, off the Bethlehem road, the 
Jewish colony of Talpiq^h is being 
developed in the garden city manner, 
though the gardens are not yet visible. 
On the- Ain Karim road to the south- 
west is another of the same‘t5qDe built 
and occupied mainly by school teachers. 
In the intervening area the land is being 
developed, so that in a few years the 
whole of the westerly approaches to 
Jerusalem vnll be through suburbs. 

Anciently, to judge by the potsherds 
and scattered tesserae, these heights 
were occupied by villas and gardens; 
even fragments of roofing tiles are some- 
times found. It may be urged tlien 
that these new constructions revive the 
appearance of the city 2,000 years ago. 



BREAD SELLERS WITH UNLEAVENED LOAVES AS IN BIBLE TIMES 
The sacred topography of Jerusalem has an overwhelming interest for visitors arid 
scenes in the Holy Citv hold indescribable attraction, for the Present population 
62,578, represents many races and religions. A lively concourse of travellers, merchants 
pilgrims is continuously passing through the narrow thoroughfares 



KASHMIR & OTHER HIMALAYAN LANDS 

An Eden near the Roof of the World 

by Edmund Candler 

Author cf “On the Tdge of the World * etc • 


T un fifteen Imndreil ntdosof inoun 
tnm chains that form the H«ma 
lajns would if transplanlcrl lo 
Europe, ‘ilnlch from the Illack Sea to 
the Bay of Bucny, .and co\cr consider 
ably more than twice the span of land 
l>ctwccn the Baltic and the Adriatic 
Tlic greatest of mountain ranges is so 
massi\c that it deflects the sur\c>or's 
plummet It attracts alt liquids to 
Itself, scientists tell us. as the moon 
attracts the ocean It c.xcrciscs the 
s^amc magnetism on the human spirit 
In the clear mornings and eacnmgs of 
the cold weather one can «cc *' the lulls, ' 
as the Anglo-Indian calls them. 8o 
miles away, a low purple web with 
while threads sinmg across the hon/on 
like gossamer m hoar frost 
A hifds*e>c mcw of the Himalajis 
IS as impossible m the liKrarj’ as :n the 
phj*sical sense Sconical!> the Bernese 
Obcfland, the Welsh hills tlioAfKnnmcs 
and the mountains of Iceland do not 
ofTcr greater contrasts , raciallj the 
■Mongolian Arjan and Semitic lullmcn 
of the Himalajas are as distinct from 
one another and ignorant of iJic Ian 
guage and customs of their neighbours 
as the peasants jou would met-l in a 
journey from Stamboul to Uiarritr 

The Gitntf of (he ilimaUy** 
Besides tins, the different rones of 
vegetation from the humid vallcjs at 
the eastern end of the range to the 
stenic and almost vcrdurclcss tracts of 
the north west, comprise a flora as 
vaned as yon would find in a passage 
from Andalusia to Derby'sfiirc 
It IS in Nepal Sikkim and Bhutan 
the region most affected by the mon 
soon, that the vegetation is most 
Juxunant And here are grouped the 


giants of tlie Ilmialayas earth's highest 
‘summits Tlie greatest peal s lie .at the 
extreme ends of the chain m Nepal .and 
Its l>ound iries to the ca«t and in 
Kashmir tirritorv to the w(->t Ncjial 
alone within its Ixmndancs or on its 
borders contains a hundred peaks of 
over 21,000 feet, and twenty three that 
exceed 25000 feet including Everest 
(29 1^0 feet) and Kmchmjungi (28 146 
feet) the highest and third highest 
summits in the world 

Kiflchinjuni* tliroufh the Xfiit* 
Much of this country’ is uni xplored 
Nepal is cli>cd to Europeans save for 
the mam straiglit road into Khalmandu, 
and this is only ojvjn to the resident 
and Ins guc-<ts while the native state of 
Bhutan at the extreme end of the chain 
IS little more accessible But lictwwn 
these two enclaves lies Sikkim an open 
door to the travclltr It is a country 
of fabulous beauty 
Among hill stations Dirjielmg is 
incontestably the finest \icw point in 
the Himalajas In sheer sublimity 
Ktnchinjunga is unparalklcd One 
looks across an immense forestcrl .abyss 
to vshcrc Its darrling rifts and spirc-s 
fill the horiron H irjcclmg lies on the 
first bulwark of the Himalayas which 
receives and condenses the moisture 
laden currents of the mon«oon Tor 
months at a tunc it is cnvclojitd in 
mist and cloud and many arc the 
travellers who havt visited it and 
returned disappointed without a glimpse 
of the snows The first lifting of the 
curtain is an unforgettable memory It 
15 better to .arrive in mist and watch 
the panorama slowly unfold These 
intermittent glimpses revealed through 
floaUng cloud, suggestive of a hidden 
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FIFTEEN-HUNDRED-MILE BARRIER OF THE HIMALAYAS FROM CHITRAL TO SIKKIM 























COUNTRY-FOLK IN A STREET OF ONCE FAMOUS ISLAMABAD 
Ulom^bail «lati !» on i ridge overlooKmc U c north hank of the Jhelum sS mile* so ith ea^l o! 
Srinagar It na* formerlj tie capital of the state awl until the flteeiith centut> was known as 
Anant Nag after Its l < ly rcvrsoir T1 e to tn has at out o ooo fnlial itants and eoniams an old 
summer palace and a fini. mosfjuc and shrine The ruinsof Martand arc about fiae miles away 

ina)cst> and remoteness impress one One gathers httle more than a hint 
more than the complete rcNclaiton of the \inety and prodigality m dctiil 

Tuo of the cliain Simolchu and of Ilimalajan 'cencry from tins hill 

Chumulhan dwarfed by their neighbours top One must descend to the \allc} 
at this distance, ha\c been silutcd by and climb the ndge through which the 
a succession of travellers as the most road winds up to the jelep la, the 

perfect examples of mount un orcht highway into Tibet Nowhere m the 

tecturc The exquisite grace and sjm same compass will one find the clnr- 

metry of Chumulan whose image sleeps actcnslics of the dilTcrent zones of 

in the turquoise-blue waters of the \cgetation, from tropical to temperate 

Bamtso will be remembered by all who from temperate to alpine so la\i<;hl} 

have taken the road from Darjeeling exhibited The Tista % alley imme- 

into 1 ibet E\ crest and Makaiu (27,773 diatcly below Darjeeling is only 700 feet 

feet) m Nepal, with their array of abo\e sea-level Here we art in the, 

attendant peaks are hidden by a spur tropics In the trough of the \a*lley 

to the west of Darjeeling, but m an the air is as enervating as m the plains 

hour or twos nde one may reach a The \egctation stems to grow Msibly m 

point from which they arc clearly the steamy moisture Stately tree ferns 

visible at a hundred miles distance raise their heads above a tangle nf 
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rank undergrowth, vines and bindweed, ^ ? hot-house atmosgiere, a belt 

convolvulu? and the exquisite smilax of trop.cal fh jnto' the 

and scarlet clerodendrons. Gorgeous ascentb 'he 'vmd g P 

LT-:? — = =rand‘ rS 

°1thCrhratgr4,whosespnng 

strident and unutusical ; they shriek v^du« - ‘he 6r«n«j “ , p,,eeM 
and whistle, but rarely sing. througn ora g g 



Ctdcrvood 

WOODEN BRIDGE AND HOUSES WITH GRASSY ROOFS IN SRINAGAR 
Snna ar the cap larof 1 ashmr stanJ< on botl bank« of Ue Jl slum 5 ooo feel alx) e «a Ic -el 
and «73 mle* irotn Lahore The unMable looUns t n ber dwelncs s rround the pahcc and 
stretch along t! e n cr banks for nearly t o miles The cl Icf industries are those cl tl c wood 
carvers gold s 1 er and copper smitns pap cr mSchi makers and dea ers n precious stones 

villages where tl e scarlet hibiscus is hidden No mm and debris 1 ere or 

glows the hedges among the great ugly gashes m the burnt thirsty earth 

white trumpets of the datura At but a fairyland of flowers and ferns 

4 000 feet one regains the fringe of semi and moss each rock a garden of begonias 
European vegetation The road be columbines and balsam peeping from 

comes a ladder of stone beside a moun their moss beds And the trees arc 

tain torrent The waterfalU of the draped with orchids hanging in sprays 
eastern Himalayas are embowered in mauac white lemon and yellow The 
greenery The wreckage of the stream evergre«'n oak and chestnut — not the 
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RIVER JHELUM FROM THE THRONE OF SOLOMON ABOVE SRINAGAR 

All the fruits of temperate climes grow well in the The plane 

apple and pear being indigenous, while the apricot and peach haie been introau 
tree is the glory of the valley and the cultivation of saffron 9 ' east of Srinagar 

Suleiman or Th^ne of Solomon is a temple-crowned hill 900 feet hi,h to the - 


was discovered by the E\’erest Recon- 
naissance Party in 1921. In the Kama 
valley at the foot of Everest and Makalu 
and overlooked by three of the five 
highest summits in the world they 
discovered the Himalayan Garden of 
Eden ; and in Makalu a peak pre- 
eminent for its rugged and spectacular 
grandeur. Its smiling pastures car- 
peted with gentians, saxifrage and 
primulas rise to the very verge of ice- 
bound and snow-covered tracts where 
mighty glaciers descend among the 
forests that clothe the lower slopes. 
It was a surprise and a delight to find 
fir trees, birch and juniper, and a very 
luxuriant vegetation, growing on either 
.side of the ice and the moraine beside it. 


Bhutan, at the eastern end of the 
chain, is as difficult of access to the 
unofficial traveller, and everj^ bit as 
medieval, as Tibet, though not so 
inaccessible as it used to be. In scenei^ 
and vegetation the country may e 
compared to Sikkim and the Himalayan 
borders of Tibet. Sikkim,, lying as it 
does at the threshold of the Giants, is 
more sublime ; and Tibet has scenes ot 
wilder and more desolate grandeur. 
The most distinctive feature m tne 
scenery of Bhutan, the thing one most 
remembers, is partly artificial. ^ - 

crag-perched monasteries and forts one 
discovers a blend of geologica an 
monkish architecture which '^ould h 
romantic £ven in Tibet. ^ 
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DISTANT VIEW OF THE FOnT PERCHEO HIGH ON HARJ PARDAT 
Hiri I .itl 4t Uai I IJlfll 1 J50 Htl wi «!«■ h i«lhrTni>nt»J.JtHct*^rinic>f mimfronlr.! 

I f a ••i!} tf* * f* ^ f aJ *1 H r rmHirx \Mi) 

It* 1 \elj tl It a« pirli-n* aii-l r*ml» ol *»hlch »re l»T>r^J I ) cml trr*^ 

Sh 1 *r U a lirAUtttttl <it)^«l rn Irtrn a <lUlan (* 

iJljutincv Jjjjns knmt liow to Mjpplo TJje gnnU of tJjc JIinnl'v>i'i xs uc 
mcnt God s liandittorl ln\c poinlcd out he at llic cxtrcnmics 

Hut \vt niiiM follow the chain to the ofthcnti{,c but m Garhwal lliccentre 

north and west Icimor >cpal Iielund of the chain is RronjHal a chisttr of 

us \salh Its 500 miles of Mrpin jx iks and maRnificcnl «nowj jxaks briikiiiR the 

RTcat risers iineaplored Tlic north unif^nii mountain ksel to the north 

\\nrdlrcndofthcHtmah)asis asanile west and southeast Nanda l)c\i 

impcrfecti} rcihrwl >M?o forinstance (25 6^5 fret) and Kamct (25 355 feet) he 

without the \crtfication of the maj» within Hnttsli Garliwil Gurh Man 

would accept the statement tliat Simla dhata (25350 fctl) just o\er the lilict 

lies in a latitude of 1 hundred miles lionler This thstrict which comams 

farther north than Lhasa > The capital the principal 'ources of the Ganges and 

of Tibet as a matter of fact is south of Jiimnav has Alpine Ix^autics of its owai , 

Ambala m the plains of the Punjab but Us \allcjs arc shut m One does 

Ev’crcst IS well to the south of Ktimion not gam tlic sami sense of immensity as 

and Garhwal the first Bntish temtorj in Sikkim or Kashmir where one vems 

to tlu: west of Nepal to lie gazing into space itself It is 
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difficult to realize the tremendous height 
of the peaks above one. But Garhwal 
is most often visited for the \'ie\v of the 
Pindari glacier, which lies near the foot 
of Xanda Kot (22,000 feet). It is the 
only glacier easily accessible from the 
plains of India. A good road leads up to 
it through the Pindari valley with rest 
houses at everj'^ stage, so that one ma}'' 
make the journey without camping out. 

Where Snow Ovcrhnn{*s the Plain 

The best view-point of the hills from 
the plains is at Kangra at the foot of the 
Dhaula Dhar. It is the one point in the 
long line of the Himalayas where the 
snows overhang the plains without any 
intercepting ridges. Beneath this range 
there is a wide sweep of almost tropical 
vegetation. From the gentle rise at 
Kangra one looks down through the 
creamy white blossom of the bauhinia 
on to the green belt sparkling uath 
streams, and then up the gaunt buG 
tesses beyond, over the dark ilex and 
rhododendron forest to a line of peaks 
as bold as one could wish. The highest 
point of this great wall is 17,000 feet ; 
the mean elevation some 15,000 feet ; 
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that the wihd .sweeping through the 
gorge drowns the roar of the torrent. 
On the opposite cliff the splintered but- 
tresses that tower above the livcr 
are the shoulders of Raldang. Xo vallev 
inter\'enes ; ,one looks up through the 
forest to the glaciers hanging over it. 

The hill folk in this valley, and all 
over the Himalayas, arc aniniists thougii 
they call themselves Hindus. They 
believe that ever}- tree has its little 
deva, or spirit, and whenewr they 
fell one, they place a stone on the lopped 
tnmk to keep the gcniu.s within. Their 
temples of stone and cedar wood, rwofed 
like pagodas with overhanging lo tted 
eaves, stand in groves of deodars, wlnVh 
being sacred arc protected, and thu-- 
attain’an immemorial age and a girth 
corresponding. But long before one 
reaches the frontier, before the deoi.ir 
gives place to the blue pine in tiu* dry 
conntr}'^ that reeks of southernwood, 
one encounters symbols of the cult of 
the dwellers on the roof of the wcwld— 
here a praying wheel, there a mnni-w.dl 
or a chorten or a pagotla-roofrd areh 
fre.scocd with Buddhibtic s<'rip(. 


Pilitrim and Ntountnlncer 




T1 ere jro wan tcring ban h o{ ihrp) erdiln the In lui area of Kat> tnir, which com[ riw^ tbcf mvlncn 
o( ] j lakh Ualiiftan OilKlt and Honza The chief occupation, howc\cr. It wravlnR an I thouj;h 
the famous hashmir shawl hat now been dls] laced to some extent by the Kastunlr carj'ct silk 
wcating It still the most prosperous Industry at the present tlmo 
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so awe-compelling as the cave ol 
Amarnath on the borders of Kashmir 
and Ladakh. It is Siva’s reputed 
dwelling-place, a mansion fit for di\anity. 
The roof is a i/.ooo-foot peak, 
under which the god and his spouse, 
Parvati, dwell, congealed in two green 
stalactites in the atrium of the- cave. 
The pilgrims who are drawn to Amar- 
nath in thousands from the burning 
plains of India — the cave is twenty- 
three marches from the railway at Rawal- 
pindi — ^worship these pyramids of ice 
as a manifestation of the First Cause, 
the genesis of Energy, of which the 
image and emblem, the stone lingam 
of Siva, stands at the door of every 
temple dedicated to the god. 

Haunts o{ the Sportsman 

A number of small semi-independent 
states intervene between Simla and 
Kashmir. Chamba, the most important 
of these, is preeminently the haunt 
of the sportsman. On the snowy slopes 
the ibex, red bear and tahr are found. 
The tahr, a species of wild goat, inhabits 
inaccessible crags. Like the serow he has 
a large body, but a disappointingly 
small head. The markhor, on the other 
hand, another wonderful climber, has a 
remarkably fine head. His habitat 
is farther west in Kashmir and the 
adjoining tcrritor3^ The red bear is 
becoming scarce in Chamba, Kashmir 
and Kulu, which he used to haunt. 

Bird Life of the Forests. 

The black bear, however, is ubiquitous 
all over the Himalayas ; he changes his 
ground with the season, and in summer 
is generally found near the ripening 
maize. The gooral, or Himala5’’an cliam- 
ois, frequents the crags and forests of 
the lower ridges. But the ordinary 
traveller who is not bent on “ shikar ” 
(hunting) might traverse the Himalayas 
from end to end without meeting any 
of these beasts. 

Bird life is more plentiful. The 
forests are a happy hunting-ground for 
the naturalist, though a little dis- 
appointing frojn the point of view of 
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the sportsman. The Himalayan 
pheasants, for instance, seldom rise, and 
when they do, it is difficult to get a shot 
at them in the thick jungle. On tlie 
middle ridges the monal is plentiful. 
The cock bird, as aU sportsmen know, 
is with the exception of the argus-eyc 
the most beautiful pheasant in the 
world. On the Sikkim-Tibet border, 
where the snow melts in the pine forests 
and leaves soft patches and moist earth, 
you will find the blood pheasant. The 
hen is insignificant, but, on a closer 
acquaintance, the cock shows a delicate 
colour scheme of mauve, pink and 
green, which is different from ■ the 
plumage of any other bird I have seen. 
Another pheasant of the Sikkim borders 
is the tracopan, a smaller bird than the 
monal and very beautifully marked. 

The snow partridge is found among 
the large loose boulders on the crests of 
the ' inner ranges. These birds arc 
gregarious. In appearance they are a 
cross between the British grouse and 
the red-legged partridge, having red 
feet and legs uncov'ered with feathers 
and a red bill and a chocolate breast. 

Kashmir and its Borders 

The chikore, a red-legged partridge 
very like the European variet}' but 
larger, is found on the bare hillsides of the 
Western Himala5’as. He is a strong 
flier, providentially gregarious, and 
affords the best shooting in the hills. 

The territory of the maharaja of 
Kashmir includes the western e.v- 
tremity of the Himalayas as established 
by geographers for the sake of (k'fmition 
only. The Indus is the boundary, and 
Nanga Parbal, that magnetic peak, 
which is visible sometimes from the 
valley of Kashmir, is the we^tmi 
bastion. Be3'ond the Indus, to the 
north and north-west, lies the wild 
countr}* including Chitral, ^ 
Punyal, the Gilgit' valley, lUmza and 
Nagar, which is collectivelj', though loH 
very scientifically, known as Hardi-tan 
Here we enter the Hindu Kti^-h rang* . 
wliich extends in a soiuh-ea.sterl) 
direction into .Afghanistan. 
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Himala\A\ L\nds About five imUs from hlamnbad arr the rionv of Murfaud, xihch include the farf;rst 
fiiuple m Kashmir and the finest examples of the anarnt Kashmtri style of nrehitrcture 
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Himalayan Lands. A wooden bridge on quaint tree-grown piles spans the Jlieluin at Srinagar, the fo 
Jiot-weathcr capital of tlie Moguls situated in the centre of the “ Happy Valley ” 
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Major H. S. Cardew 

GOHNA LAKE IN GARHWAL FORMED A TREMENDOU^.^^^^^^^^ 

Garhwal, a district in the Kumaon division, has area of abojit 4^-0 ^ separated 

almost entirely of steep and rugged mountain ranges confined to the banks 

by deep gorges and ravines. The cultivated area ®^all and p ^pa y 

of the rivers. The distant triple summit is that of Mt. Tnsul, wmcii is ovei ^ 3 , 


becomes a burden that folk flock up to 
the summer capital. The place is 
nothing more than a huge caravanserai, 
a collection of tents and wooden huts, 
the maharaja’s palace, the . residency, 
and one sprawling hotel. You might 


rich corn and pasture-land , 
and willow and elms enfold snug yi ag • 
At Baramula the Jhelum becomes 
navigable for the first time. . 

This is the threshold of the Kash 
of paradisiacal tradition, and the ^ 


and one sprawling hotel. You might o/ tL m 
leave Kashmir without setting foot m if he is wise, will forsa 
the PirPanjal and still think of It as the continue his journey He will 

terrestrial paradise. The road from the Qty of the Sun, Jja'ke. 

Sops tato the Jhdum valley belorv He cSept 

Murree and follows the bank of the river beautiful lake in the wo _ , ^ 


MuiTee and follows the bank of the river neaumui laKe - ’ j.e will 

cut into the edge of the cliff, until one the Dal. On the fourty ay 
comes to Baramula under the cedar enter Snnagan k 


forest and enters the vale of Kashmir. 

In the last few miles before Baramula 
the torrent becomes a wide unbroken 
stream: the valley broadens out into 


eilltJi 011x10.50.0.. — - - 

turesque, dilapidated, old Eastern 
built on a river bank it is best seen 
a boat. The smells are cjiastened 
midstream, and the filth of ages n 
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of tnth the r\e The hou<cs ire hro%vn *^ulcimin Solomon «! tlirone n inR I tKx) 
ofw'ood ami hnek tuo nr three feet i1k>\c tlic jhin Tlje I)il 

\\ithcir\cdhttic«lwmdott!>inclfrilt«l like hpb. the bivs of lx>th lulU 
balconits ind roof> coicrwl \si{h mo < !>oth ire rtflectcil m ds clear natcj^ 


and gntH and flower's In llic mo«qtjcs 
ind some of the hoiis<s the projectiiiR 
roofs arc cined ind omimented 
gcntrall} in the slnpc of hinginR 
Ix-llflowers Women ind children 
crowd the balconies and n\cf steps 
Their drcssis a kind of jibbah with 
loose upturned slte\cs magenti green 
tcrra<olta or purple glens in strong 
relief against the quiet tones of the old 
wood and brick 

Snnagar lies between two hills — to 
the west the spriwhng jrlJoiv fort of 
Han Parbat to the east the Takht i 


In colour and oullint shadow and light 
the image is as lH.aulifiil as the sub 
stance It i^ a spnng fal lake of erj 
stallinc clearness Tlic surface five 
miles in length and two and a half m 
breadth is broken bj IkUs of gigintic 
ri'cds bulrushes floating gardens and 
islands The scgctation which has 
encroached on the lake add-^ to its 
vainclj and bcautj One can sptnd 
monungs watching Uic birds — the terns 
the grebes the jacanas the herons the 
fish eagles t?te kingfisher dropping like 
a plummet from its crumpled lotus 
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leaf, tlic dark red dragon-flies, the lazy 
fish burrowing into thar green under- 
world Or one can watch the craft 
in the channels on the Srinagar side 
coming back from the g.irdens with 
their market produce, Ixiat-loads of 
enormous pumpkins, water weed for 
cow fodder, rushes and reed and osier 
for malting and fuel and thatch . There 
arc gardens of coxcombs m the dry 
patches between the dj kes. a nch warjn 
glow of colour, and fields of bright man- 
golds which the orthodox Hindu plucks 
daily to strew on the altars of Si\a 
A t c\ CT}' t um m these winding creeks one 
catches some new glimpse of the hills, 
the brown and mau\c crags o\cr the 
Nishat Bagh. the thimhlc-hke shrine 
on the Takht-i-Sulciman. or to the 
south Tatakuti m the Pir I’anjal tmimed 
with fresh snow 

linide ilie Slitlicntr 

The Nislnt, Shahmar and Kasim 
Baghs on the shores of the lake, the 
legacy of the Moguls, arc the most 
beautiful gardens in Asia The Nasim. 
or garden of hrcc/es. more a park than 
a garden, is memorable for us spacious 
groves of chenars planted by Akbar in 
the sixicenth centurj* The Sliahmar in 
the north-cast corner of (lie lake was 
the plcasauncc of Jchangir and Nur 
Jfahal celebrated by Thomas Moore 
in Lalla Rookh All these gardens arc 
built on the same plan A spnng-fcd 
conduit runs down the centre, dropping 
from terrace to terrace by a senes of 
cascades into reservoirs in winch foun- 
tains are plajing The wall of the 
basin of marble or old limestone is 
niched for lights which glisten on nights 
of festival behind the falling water 
The central conduit is bordered by 
paths with flower beds on cither side, 
mter«cctcd by other patlis at right 
angles between the lawns, which arc 
symmetrically planted wath magnificent 
chenars 

Architecturally, in symmetry and 
formalism, tlie Shahmar has best pre- 
served the old Mogul atmosphere and 
tradition, but the Kshat Bagh ts 
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incomparably tlic ‘finer of the two 
This IS due to Us natural setting, us 
spaaous lawns and terraces killing 
away from the bold and coloured 
crags behind to the green shores of the 
hke, so that the last pavilion, cm- 
boumxl in roses and jasmine, overlooks 
a bed of lotuses The Pir Panj il, 
20 miles bejond the opposite shore, 
forms the southern screen 

Lofty Pan into I^dakh 

The mountain scenery' of Kashmir, 
wild and pastoral, is inexhaustible in 
us variety Tins great diversity of 
land-'Capc in a small compass is not 
repcauxl elsewhere in the Ilimahj'as 
From Uandipura on the Wular lake 
one may chmh the ngzag path to 
Tragbal. which lcnd> ovir the Bur/il 
and Kamn pisses to GilgU and the 
Pamirs Ten d.ij“s out of Srinagar 
one may camp luuhr the Tarshtng 
glacier in the* Rupi! nullah at the foot 
of Nangi P.irbit 

Or one nny leave one’s lioiischoit 
at Ganderbal, and after seven easy 
mirches one Ins crossed the Zoji la 
(11.300 feel), the lowest depression m 
the northern wall, and is well on the 
road to I.eli m Ladakh But the 
sccne'fj of the mountain countrj* beyond 
the watershed is of another order ot 
grandeur, wild and inhospitable Kash- 
mir sccncrj’ appeals more to the pastoral 
bias in the traveller The countrj. 
whether ho enters it from the south or 
north, IS an idyllic contrast to the 
barrenness, whether of parched plain 
or rocky wildeniess, lie Ins left bclund 

T rcet in Coloured Procession 

It IS a green world, and bubbling 
water-courses chatter among the poplar 
and chenar trees and run underneath 
the road, feeding the nee-fields and 
turning little mills like rabbit hutches 
laid across the stream Tliesc mulcts 
mean a double border of flowers by the 
edge of the road, a line of homely 
Hnghsli wayside plants The edge of 
the field, especially where a wooded lull 
fiiZfe abrupt/y into the vafley, is often 
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overgrown with a fotest of balsam, 
which varies in colour with sun and 
shade and soil, so that one sees it 
descending the ravines like a marshalled 
procession, group behind group, in 
uniforms of pink or white or yellow. 

The paths rise gently from the river 
through a rich country dotted with 
shady villages. F at marsh plants border 
the dj^kes of the green lanes that lead 
off on either side to the hamlets through 
avenues of wllows. The villages are 
embowered in groves of walnut, elm 
and chenar, apple orchards and clumps 
of haudhorn. 

Lake Garden of («otus 

The walnuts are the largest I have 
ever seen ; the grass under them is starred 
vnth balsam and larkspur. The irises, 
the small purple kind, grow in thick 
clusters, so close together that they 
look like a sown crop. They flood the 
humble graveyards outside the village 
and make flower beds of the flat grass- 
grown roofs of the houses. 

Such is the valley in spring. Summer 
has other charms. The window of one’s 
houseboat opens on to a garden. The 
Dal lake then is ablaze with the tail 
pink lotuses, acres and acres of them, 
through which a channel is preserved 
with difficulty for navigation. One 
hears a great deal of the heat, but the 
thermometer seldom rises above 8o° or 
85° F., and the air is freshened with 
constant showers. Still, in July or 
August most of the visitors will have 
gone to the upland plateaux, either to 
Gulmarg or to the camping grounds in 
the valleys of the northern tributaries 
of the Jhelum. 

Dread Work of the Glaciers 

There is good trout fishing in the side 
streams preserved by the state. And 
sportsmen who have time to go farther 
afield can generally count on a head or 
two of marklior or ibex or red bear. 
The season of the black bear and of the 
Kashmiri stag is the autumn. 

The country to the north of Kashmir 
is the best field in which to explore the 
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ice world of the Himalayas. Beside, 
the glaciers of the western Himala5^as 
and the Karakoram those of the 
Kinchinjunga group at the eastern end 
of the' chain are inconsiderable, while 
the glaciers of the Alps oiler no standard 
of comparison. The movements of 
these ice-fields are governed by no 
ordinary laws. They gather impetus 
from the tremendous height and 
precipitousness of the cliffs from which 
they are discharged. The Yenugutsa 
glacier in the Hispar district is known 
to have advanced at least two miles, 
swallowing up water mills and con- 
verting a cultivated valley into a waste. 

The Hassanabad glacier in Hunza is 
believed to have advanced six miles in 
two and a half months, threatening 
villages in its course. When I visited 
the Diamarai glacier on Nanga Parbat 
in 1913 a sudden, ice flood seemed to 
have swept over the surface of the old 
glacier, which had descended and 
carried away miles of pasture-land on 
the south bank of the Indus. We 
looked down on tumbled chaos. 

A Picture of Destruction 

From the pass above the Diamarai 
nullah the millions of spires and cones 
reminded us of a graveyard. Down 
the centre of the valley the lateral 
moraine stretched clear-cut like an 
enormous railway embankment. YTen 
we descended we found that this great 
wall, which rises at its highest 
250 feet above the glacier bed, was 
being dislodged by the impact of 
new forces. 

Huge' blocks of ice, shiny turrets and 
pinnacles, were hfted up 40 5 ® 

feet above it and hung on its edge, 
supporting boulders which were con- 
tinually slipping away, so that the 
hollow below our tents was being 
pelted by a stone shoot all night. 
This monster was alive, shaping the 
hill s anew. It crushed, devoured, 
disgorged ; it carried ruin on its back , 
it had heaved and stretched its snout 
across the valley, and was bursting in 
the cliffs on either side. 




1 hn fiu hbr 

TREE CLAD FLANKS OF STUPENDOUS MOUNTAINS NEAR SONAMARG 
Sonamarg s t ited in the S nii valley S 300 feet abo c va level \ av once the prindpal ‘anatnri m 
m 1 avhm r TI e hei 1 1« above lo< 1 down I to tl e lovely valley of the Sind r vor a 1 amonv the 
peaks a c n an^ small claeicrs Around Sonimars ate numerous bvautiful pastures In lie form 
ol Jo V tablelands at the foot of many of the spurs r nninj down to the valley 
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The narroMTSl point, where we 
cro«ed. was three or four furlongs wide 
Our mtn had been cutting steps before 
diwn and we Ind made a portable 
birch woo<! bridge for the crc\*as<cs. 
Tlicy were not wide and held no surface 
«now The only danger lay m the 
boulders which hung on the cliffs of ice 
abo\c our hcad«, but we crossed before 
the sun had power to loosen the dtbns 
We ascended and descindcd many 
cold staircase^, and s^ddom could we 
scc'bcjond the wall in front and the wall 
Ixhind. Tlie glacier here was bhek 
wath debris, and the jagged turrets of 
dirty ICC shone like smooth damp coal 
TJic ghostly company took on strange 
shajx^ in the mist, curled and polished, 
hooded and cowletl . their black and 
dripping gannents offcrcil a suggestion 
for an .allegorical picture of lost soul-» 
But nothing could base been !o\cher 
than the glen be«idc the moraine where 
we campi^ m a forest of «cnib willow, 
birch and mountain ash Sjurcs of the 
rose-bay willow herb waved gently m 
the breeze Tlic MStd cnm<on of the 
stalk and leaf of the wild rhubarb was 
brighter even than the berries of tlic 


eglantine of which there wire still a few 
lingering pmk blossoms Tlic floor of 
our tent was a carjKt of swertia. gintian 
and golden rod The ravage of the 
glacier was hidden hy a group of 
whispering birches And at sunset the 
clouds which had betn sweeping over 
Nanga Parbat all day lifted and 
rtvcalcti the great north west w.-ill. 
1 1 000 feel of ice and snow and 
iwcapice bathed in rose and opal 
Of all one’s mtmoncH of Himahyan 
travtl It IS these sjK.iri cani^is on the 
margin of the ice world, islands of 
Arcady, that recur most hauntinglj 
One forgets the ram, the blizzards and 
the snou . one only rcmembirs llie 
evenings of transcendent peace and 
1 )cauiy wlun the faintest shndows of 
colour linger caressingly on the weather- 
stained rock and light up caves and 
galleries which have been indis- 
tinguishable all day, when the soft 
violet haze merging into cmcnild 
suffuses the abrujit cloud nm that 
lies stretched at the fool of the 
snows, and the ghcicrs take on a 
m>’stcnous sheen as though of one birth 
vvitli the stars 


HIMALAYAN LANDS: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Origin. In tJie early daj*s of iJic 
v>orlda great sea— the Middle Occm, or 
Tethjs— scparatctl at its eastern end U%o 
ancient continents, Angaraland to tlic 
north-cast and Cond^snn^]and to the 
soutli Of the former China and north- 
east Asia 13 a relic, of the latter the 
Deccan of India is the mam Asiatic 
remnant In Tertiary tunes slow jet 
stupendous changes altcrnf the face of 
the earth , steady pressures from the 
north built up against tJie resistance of 
the Deccan crust block a senes of foIdc<i 
mountains — the Himalayas, the giant 
mountain ridge of the vvorld, the eastern 
section of the great cast west mountain 
fold which joins Nortli Africa and Spam 
to Hurma (Cf Jlediterrancan Sea ) 
Natural Division Stretched in a cur\c, 
bowed out to the south-v%cst, reaching to 
five and a half miles above sea-levc! as a 
maximum and three miles on the average, 
a jumble of peaks and ridges with inter- 
vening high level Valiev’S drops relatively 
sharply to the plains, almost at sea-level, 
about loo miles away ; this is on the 


southern, the Indian side On the north- 
ern side the plateau of Tibet is in general 
two miles aMNC sea lc\cl On a gigantic 
scale, then, the Himalajas arc an exag- 
geration of the Western Glnts ami form 
a mighty scarp o\crlooking the plains, 
jet mcreij' a scrratctl edge to an c!e\ated 
plateau The gigantic uplift has pushed 
upwards for at least a mile the granitic 
core rocks of the earth’s crust, and has 
raiserl .almost into the levels of the upper 
air rocks laid down under the sea 
Dossils have been discoscred about four 
miles aboNc sea -lev cl 

CUmate and Vtf^etalton Along the 
Indian face the climate is controlled by 
the monsoon winds which blow from 
May to September from the D.ay of 
Bengal along the scarp and deposit 
decreasing quantities of ram from east 
to west Trom the jungle swamps, the 
tcrai of the foothills, to the snow caps 
on the heights the zones of a tgctation 
succeed each other with increasing height 
as they normally do between Dquator and 
Arctic with increasing latitude 
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KOREA DIVIDING THE YELLOW SEA FROM THE SEA OF JAPAN 


KOREA 


Peninsular Link ’twixt China and Japan 

hy J. O. P, ninnti 
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oNTf 100 miles ; tind the IHn, >^li{ch 
before the hmldtng of the nilway 
prouded the chief highwny of tnM.1 
and tran'iort bcluccn Seoul, the 
cipit il. .nnd the coiil m ir Chemulpo 
a distance of 50 miles All lhe<c nvtrt 
<«.n.c not only for junk traflic l>ut as 
re<er%oirs for the impition of agnail* 
turn! linds* .iIonR and around their 
binLs he the most populous ami 
prosj^crous districts of Korn 

Tlie coaM-hne is imRuhr, and «s 
aspect on the n<tern 'idt of the 
jx.ninsuh \(.rj different from tint on 
the vmih and ui-st Tlic eastern coast 
IS generally pria:ipilons andonl> shghtlj 
mdentixl, proaading onl> ihrct* <<r\icc* 
able harlKiurs, of \slitch Woman 
(formerly Ginsan) is the Ik*' 1 Tlie tidal 
n«e and fall on this caast alioitt 
t\so feet, whereas on the -lojung western 
shores It \anes lKtwexn2o and 32 fsxt 
TW«» tint Rf*e 50 Teet 
Tile southern and western coasts 
are deeply indentcil fring^l with 
thousands of i«hnd'. large .and «nnll, 
and proNide a nunilicf of escillent 
liarhours Of these the most nnportani 
arc 1 usan and Masampo at the sotillKm 
cxlremtiyof the peninsula, and Kunran, 
Mokpo Chemulpo andChmmmjioon the 
west At the two last named |K»rts the 
Japanese goaernment lias biiill ilocks 
to oacrconic tlie shipping diflficuUics 
caused by the 30-fool tidal ri«c and fall. 

Tlie most notable of the islands in the 
archipelago off the southern and western 
coasts arc Quclpart, l>uig about Co 
miles to the south west of the mainland, 
the Nan Kai group m the Korean 
Strait, and Kang wa oil the mouth of 
the ILan rncr In spite of the buojed 
channels and coast lights prosidcd by 
the Japanese go\ eminent since 19x0, 
navigation m thc«e waters remains 
diflicult and dangerous because of their 
tidal currents and uncharted rocks 
A traveller journeying through Korea 
m former times— the writer made the 
joumej wath pack ponies in 1887— 
might easilj ^ haa c been led by the 


inhabitants to conclude tint it was 
a |xx>r country’, of \ irj lunitcd resources 
Looking beneath the surface of things, 
hosstscr, It was not diffiCTiIt cstn then, 
to form .a different opinion, to jx-rctue 
tint the comparatnc <mallne«s of the 
population and its gtmr.il apathetic 
inertia wire not due to po\ert\ of the 
<oil but rather to thoM. jwhtical and 
comomic comlitions which dtprixed the 
induidml of .an> mctntiac to work for 
more than tin bare means of life 

Ltnd o[ F()u«ble Climile 
Asa matt«r nf fact now fullv demon 
stratrd b\ the preliminary rtscirclics 
.and exjxrmicnts of the g<i\i-rumcnts 
ludrlcl famis the soil is sufiicttnllN 
fertile, under prtijHr conditions of 
agriculture, to afford the people a 
hiflur standard of li\ing and lease a 
wide margin for export It con«isls 
chufly of light sand) loam hkt that of 
Minchurn and North Chmi, disinlc- 
grat«l la\a and rich alhiMum, XTirying 
in diplh from three to ten fett 
Tilt climate of Kore.a is one of the 
finest and healthiest m the world 
It IS a climate of ngiihr seasons, gning 
a rtlnblc rainfall during the summer 
whtn the soil needs il, and plenty of 
sunshine, with a bnsk and bracing air 
during the nmamder of the year Tlie 
waiiiers in the higlicr latitudes arc cold, 
lull not more rigorous than tliO'C of 
Scotland, while in the south they 
resemble those of the Huicra 


Typhoon ind EtrthquiLc Unknown 

Tlie '* Land of the Morning Calm " 
IS ncacr visited by the typhoons and 
hurricanes which make havoc in Cluna 
.ami Japan; it knows not the ever- 
haunting fear of earthquakes, and is 
usually free from severe floods and 
droughts Tlie mean tenipcraturc of 
Seoul m Slimmer is about 75" F. and 
that pf the wantcr about 33® The 
average annual rainfall is 36 inches, 
of vvluch about 22 inches occur during 
the rainy season Tlie latter begins on 
the south coast m April, lasting till 
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coasts it is usually confined to the 
months of Juty and August. The 
excellence of the climate and the kindly 
courtesy of the people make Korea an 
ideal country for travellers to visit, 
especially in spring and autumn. 

Reckless Destruction of Timber 

One of the most notable features of 
the landscape throughout Korea, and 
particularly in the more thickly popu- 
lated districts, is the bleak and barren — 
because treeless — aspect of the moun- 
tains, which cover 71 per cent, of the 
area of the peninsula. " Give life to 
the mountains first,” advised a Japanese 
official, “ and you wiU give life to the 
nation.” Had it not been for the 
destructive hand of thriftless generations 
these bleak slopes might be covered 
to-day, as they were in olden times, 
with a goodly growth of pine, oak, 
maple, ash, juniper, chestnut and birch, 
and rich with the vegetation of the 
temperate zone. In many parts of the 
countr}’’ there are remnants of old 
forests which tell their own tale, not to 
mention the great undestroyed timber 
areas on the banks of the Yalu river 
and on the island of Quelpart. 

Planting of Model Forests 

It vdll take many years to restore the 
.stony surface of the mountain sides to 
a tree-bearing state, but the authorities 
have taken the work energetically in 
hand and, as the result of their labours, 
green is beginning to replace grey as 
the dominant note of the Korean land- 
scape, particularly in the vicinity of the 
larger cities. The good work was begun 
in 1906 bj' the creation of " model 
forests ” covering a total area of 81,654 
acres on the mountains near Seoul, 
Ping-yang and Taiku. These were 
planted with 18,000,000 saplings of 
pine, acacia, oak, larch, chestnut and 
erj-ptomeria imported from Japan. So 
keen was the immediate interest and 
cooperation of the people in afforesta- 
tion that seven years later 310 seedling 
nurseric.s had been established in various 
parts of the countr}’. It is safe to 
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predict that by means of scientific 
forestrj^ many of the evils will be 
remedied which unforested mountains 
inevitably inflict upon irrigation systems, 
river conservancy and harbour works. 

No complete or authoritative classi- 
fication has 5^et been made of the flora 
of Korea. The tfaveller notes, as in 
Japan, a profusion of azaleas and 
rhododendrons and many varieties of 
flowering shrubs ; also, as in Japan, he 
notes the scarcit}'- of song birds. Other 
birds, however, notably wild-fowl, 
abound in great numbers. 

Extinction of the Korean Tiger 

For sportsmen, the mountains and 
forests of the northern provinces offer 
a happy hunting-ground equal to any 
in the East. The Korean tiger, especially 
when clad in his superb winter coat, i.s 
a noble quany'^ and probably the finest 
specimen of the feline race on earth. 
Since the acquisition of modern rifles 
by the native hunters, and as the result 
of a keen demand for his skin at high 
prices, this magnificent beast is becoming 
rapidly rarer in the inhabited districts ; 
as many as 500 skins have been c.xportcd 
in one year from Wonsan (Gensan). 

Leopards are plentiful, also bears, 
boar, several species of deer, bea\’cr.s, 
tiger cats, otters, sable and marten, and 
a number of other valuable fur-bearing 
animals. The wild-fowl include swans, 
bustards, geese, teal, mallard, mandarin 
ducks, snipe and woodcock. riie 
imperial crane frequents the rice-fields, 
together with pink ibis, herons, storks, 
egrets and other waders. The peregrine 
falcon (used by the nativ'cs for hawking) 
is frequently seen, also black eagles, 
buzzards and kites. 

Notwithstanding the rapid develop- 
ments which have taken place during 
the last fifteen years in mining, fishery' 
and industrial enterprises, more ^than 
three-fourths of the population of Kona 
live by agriculture. Compared with the 
highl}'' intensive tj^pc of farming whicii 
man’s stmgglc with nature has evolved 
in densely populated China and Japan, 
the husbandry of the Kofe.in tilhrs ot 
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t)jc «oi! IS jnfinor m jLs mcllioJs impl<s 
mcntb and c\cc\iUon 

It lio\\t\rr, \k iKirnc m imml 

tint for ccnlunes tin. Korcin fnnn? r his 
vuflircd from i hrk of lnn<]>ortiti(m 
ficihtK's which on the one Inml com 
l>cllcil him to l>c vrU suppl>mr is 

rcKirds the <>f CM<trnr< iml 

on the othtT lift him imhciw^^wl to lilmur 
for iTUthini; Ixjoml the jroMion of 
tho'c nccc'- vlies Tims the finncrs of 
the north t,rcs\ tlu cotton tctpuretl lor 
their clolhuif’ on linil which j.iicn 
means of tnnsjx rtition mtj^ht hue 
l>ocn UM.nI to fir (,rt itrr ui\ mtn^e tn 
the aiUi\ ition of l>csns or wheat AIm» 
It w as M Idom or n*.\ tr part of a farmer s 
amhjtion to mike monin, Ik-cium of 
the inMCunti of \i ihk waalih I sen 
with his irchaic unphnunts an«l dip 
shodwajs howiNcr the hud prexhictnl 
Rooel Innrsts of rice and lxan< the 
peoples staph foods Ik id's inilhl 
wluat hirlej trhacen cotton Rm<siiR 
ind other crojis— < imof^h ts a rnlt lo 
sail fj his own simple, w ints and the 
npicilj of tile tax collector 

t ltrr*r(ure in Arnculfure 

After the cstahUdinKiit of the 
JapaniM! I’rotcctoratt (1005) tmpnnc' 
merits Ix^ari to lx. made m the methods 
ind proelucts of the countra s mim 
wihi'flr) fWiinf, ckirl) tint much (4 
the farmers listless ceiiMreatism was 
not the result of oriRinal sm hut intrtlj 
of instinctiat ailaptafion to an un 
hcallhj cnsironmont larnurs all the 
world oecr like sailors arc mcfinci! («i 
oppose new ideas but the Kori iii »s 
showing ImnMlf rcasonablj adiptable 
He. i» full> cajnbk of apprecia!ii)„ ft>r 
instance the. nitrits of scitntincallj 
selected Japanese rice sccels whose 
jicld IS 30 per cent higher than lint 
of the native species or llic su|Hriority 
of American Upland cotton as compand 
wath the native plant 

Some idea of iJjc steady devele^mcnt 
of agriculture which has taken place 
since 1910 may be gatliercel from the 
fact that whereas in tliat jear the ana 
under cultivation was Gooo.ooo acres 

DS3 


it had incrcasetl m 19:0 to losexiooo, 
of which 3 7‘?2</>9 acres were under 
net ll> the niUivitiou of vv isle land 
Olid an iinprovid sj'^tem of irrigation 
the surplus of rice availal h for cxiMirt 
lo Japin increaMxl ncatl> fourfold 
during this decade and the fovinimcnt 
<\|)rr!s to double thi prrvnt output 
within lilt n \t ten tear* h> bringing 
more land into cultuation and h\ 
introducing M'lentific irrigation into 
elisUicts white tin farmirs have 
hiitierto rehcel M>hl> upon riinwater 

(alion of i ruit I «rmin< 

‘‘imilarlj fulhAvum ujvji the intrex 
duetum of ckulific tobacco cultivation 
and pTcjxarati m b> the mrxltl farin'* 
since the output mm a ctl from 

19 500 ooo poiiiuU m 1910 to ’2 (XK) 000 
in 191 S I malh the pre^re-vs mule 
in Mriailtiiie owing to ini|rnve'd 
inctluxiN and highlj fivourible climatic 
conditions woull ajijxar to uuhcite 
that Jong Korea wdl Ijceornc one 

of the chief sjib pToihicmg countries 

Informer tinu-s Kon a gTCw practicallj 
no fniits vvirtli immiomiiK ixcepl 
vvahmts ch^tmits and jKrs:ninion« 
hut the exjHnm nls cirrinl out on i 
sti uhl) mere a>*tn^ scale li\ ihi goscni 
mints itiihM fann at Tukstim have 
shown that the clmiati 1*. admirihlj 
iitilu} to !}k pff*rlircffm <>l pears 
ipples and gr ijx's of cvcillent ejualita — 
so much so tint the'se fnuts alriad) 
figure in the Im of Kore i s cxjiorts 
Hetwicn the jiars 1910 ami 1920 a 
cousiderahle tuimlKT of JapincM hive 
taken «]> land fir fruit finmng 
m Korea an mduslrj in whicli 
Ihtj excel In 2920 the fruit crop 
raised was nearl> seven tune's more th ui 
tint of 1913 

W here the licit Ginyenif Growi 

Prom lime immemorial Korea his 
been known and envied among* I astern 
peoples as the producer of (he highest 
quality of ginseng a medicinal plant 
(Panax ginseng) to which the Chinese 
and to a It'.s eligrcc the J ip mese hav e 
always attributed myslenous curative 
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anti tonic qxntifir;. In tlic thj’n wlim 
Korea ‘'till a \'a<t«al ot Cliina a 
portion of Jnr nnninl tnlmlc ^\“vs piul 
in gin<enjj root«, anti whicJi l*orc 
a forkctl ntii-^li rcyrmbhnrc to the 
Inimnn htxlv (I'cinR therefore 
like the nnndnke of 'pecnl xirtnc) 
were «ct a'^itlo for the iiv: of the mipcror 
anti his court 

Chm-i IS still Korci’s best cnsicrnrr 
for this \inentcil \(R<.tnhh, its price 
on the SlntiRhii market being «c\Tn 
times hipher than that paul for llic 
Atnencan \ancty In 1902 the plants 
alf os'cr (he p^nm<«fa nrre atdckerl hy 
an unknown <li*<av; which threatcneil 
to put an end to the trade In 1905 
howcacr, the pining inonoiKvly was 
tnnsfen^ from the Itnpernl Hon«choM 
to the finance department of tlie 
goamiment and energetic measures 
were taken to checl and cure the 
disease Since 1910 the production of 
high quality gin<eng lias rapulK 
increased, to the great relief of China's 
\ al'*ludinanan« Tlic production of salt 
by natural caaporation is another 
liicnlue goNcmmcnt monopolj winch 
has shown rapid cspansion 

Miaini ni»c(nin<v<l by nn(on« 

No geologist lias done in Korea work 
like that winch Karon son Kichthofsn 
did in China, so (hat our gcofogica/ 
knowledge of the peninsula is scant} 
We know, hoavcvcT. tint all the higher 
mountain ranges consist of strongly 
folded crj’slallinc schists and tint they 
contain no small wealth of mineral 
deposits Tlic Korean ]xop!c, like the 
Chinese, have never showoi any desire 
to explore or exploit their mineral 
wealth, partly because of tlicir fear of 
disturbing the sleeping dragons and 
subterranean demons of the hills, and 
also no doubt because they realized 
that any wealth thus obtained would 
speedily be t'lkcn from (hem hy tocust> 
like olTiculs " Placer " washing for 
gold and surface saatching for coal 
were the limit of their activities. 

In 1906 foreigners were by law 
cn(i(/ed (o own mines m Korea, a 


kori:a 

pntilege which conlinucd imJil 1916, 
and a minil>er of gold mining concessions 
were granted to Ammean. Kritish and 
I rench companies Of these, the only 
one which has produced gold to any 
considerable extent is tin. American 
** Unran ” mine m North I’jaing an 
province Af(<r the annexation, a 
munlter of fapanese companies wrre 
organired elm 11} for the production of 
coal and iron, and this enterprise lias 
*(« add} cxpindtxl Gobi and pig iron 
rcpresfnlwl more than half of the total , 
Ollier nunenU prothiml were «iIvit, 
rtnc.cfj^y^tcr, }cv} (imgst/n andgnphitc 
Korean hlHinr, ihougli k-ss vfiicicnt 
than Chinese, is •^dxT and intelligent 

NejttfirJ HftiVisea I 
Tlic seas which wa«fi the shores of 
Koica are v(T} rich m fish of all kinds, 
s/»me soo specKS l>eing £nown Until 
recent times however, the activities 
of Korean fi-hemun wi-rc generally 
confinesl to inland waters and the near 
sealioard, and thur mtthixU and 
appliances w ere primitiv e The count f} 's 
dcsjvssa fishiries were therefore the 
hunting ground-, of Chinese poachers 
on the west coast and Japanese on the 
south Since Korea lv?cnmc part of the 
Japanese Lmpiri, measures have been 
taken to encourage the development 
of (he fishing indus(r}‘ m many w“i}’s 
and much progress has lictn made The 
species of fish whidi figure principally 
m statistics arc sardines hemng, 
pollack, bream, mackerel and cod 

Dots in Article o( Diet 
Pastoral farming has nev cr liccn highly 
devdoped m Korea , the Korean is by 
dioicc a flesh cater, but under the old 
regime Ins consumption of meat was of 
necessity limited to the rare occasions 
of mamage feasts or funeral ceremonies, 
whereat l>ccf, pork and dog figured 
on tiie menu The grass of tfie hills 
IS not suitable for sheep, of whidi 
animal only a few hundred exist at the 
experimental farms Tlie native bull, 
a massive, handsome beast, is a 
proimncnt feature of village life. Until 
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qnilTARY SHRINE AMID THE MOUNTAINS NEAR KEIZANCHIN 

Koi^nncliin is a small town in thoucinfi" 

forms the frontier between Korea forests of pine, oak and chestnut 

provinees. i-J- th.idV Siu. Vh^SSfno^ clou^r the river 


recent years it was bred chiefly for 
ploughing and transport work ; since 
igio, however, the number of cattle 
bred has greatly increased and a 
considerable quantity is exported to 
China and Japan. The Korean pack 
pony is a disappointing creature at 
best, the native pig an unsavoury 
animal, and even the hen is but a casual 
layer of insignificant eggs. 

As already observed, Korea has 
always been, and is still, an agricultural 
country ; for centuries the arts and 
crafts of the people have been limited 
to the production of the necessities of 
life, and very humble life at that. In 
igii the only manufactured articles 
on the list of Korean exports were 
ginseng and paper ; since then, under 
the impulse of Japan s economic 
activities, and with the aid of Japanese 
capital, a beginning has been made of 
factory enterprise and the organization 
of industrial works. The Bank of 
Chosen’s report on the “Economic 
History of Chosen ’’ lays great stress 
on these “ salutary changes ’’ ; and on 


the fact that between igii and igig 
the number of factories in Korea 
increased from 252 to igoo. 

Some of us may doubt whether the 
man who makes seven factories ^ow 
where one grew before is necessarily a 
benefactor of the human race, and ma} 
wish it were possible for the Korean 
people to be left to tiU their ancestral 
fields instead of being brought into ti 
crowded slums of manufacturing towns , 
but for good or evil their destinies are 
becoming more and more closely m 'e 
%vith those of the machine-made cmiiza- 
tion of the West. 

To-day, all over the country, com- 
mercial towns are springing up an 
growing fast, the bulk of the business 
Ling of Japanese origin and co^troUed 
by Japanese. In igzo, 135 
had been established for industn 
business, 157 for general 

44 for banking, 81 for transportation 
and 49 for agriculture and forestr}^ 
aU these only about 60 are ovmed and 
controlled by Koreans. In t e is 
manufacturing companies the m 
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important arc tlio«c cngaRcd m cotton 
groNsnng, djcmg and \\(r\Mng. ncc- 
clcaning, smelting, brewing and tanning, 
and in the prcKluctJon of tobncco, gis 
and rlcclncity 

Tlie fir'it railway :n Korn. I>ctwccn 
Chcimilpo and the capital, was originally 
grantctl by the King of Korea to an 
rf\nirncan in It wat piircjn'tcd 

by a Japanese cjmdicate in ihQO 
the line was complctc<l m iQoo The 
Seoul-ruMn line was opined to traflic 
m Jamiarj*, 1005 Subscfjucntly the 
trunk-line which tra\tr«es Korea Kngth- 
wace was comjikteil hj the construction 
of the Seoul Wiju «<*ction built hy llic 
Japanese anny and opineil in Marcli. 
ly/) .Mtogcllur 1,3^0 nulls of railway 
and 4 f/>o nuhs of road now enalilc 
legions of travellers and traders to 
journey in comfort, where formaly 
pack ponj and hull transport '* wound 
slowly o’er the lea " 

Tlic phenomenal effect of the«e 
cliangcs IS clearlj rofTecled in Korea's 
recent trade returns which show an 
increase of about a ImndrciUold since 
lfy?7 TJieir significance will lx* the 


more readily apprcciatcil if the rcadir 
bean in mind that m 18S7 Korea was 
still Clima's \.is,nl ; that Japan /might 
China in and Kussn in 19a}, for 
inasUrj* of the ix:mn<ula ; and that the 
cotinlr> was .annexed by J.apan 101910 
It would lie difhcult to find .a more 
striking example of the ifTcct of im- 
proveti communications ujKin the trade 
of a primitive jKople Of Korea s over- 
seas trade to-daj roughlv thrtc quarters 
arc with Japan and onequartiT with 
fortign countnes I Icr elm f exports arc 
naturally agricultural products and htr 
principal mijiorls cotton and jucce goods 
Seen through Turopcan i.\rs, the 
dominant fiaturt m the Korean s exist- 
ence. wlKihrr m towns or villages is 
ilirt Of the rudiments of s uutatinn he 
i-s conqOctclj and hhssfullj ignorant 
Around his dwillmg garlngi and offal 
are strewn broadcast and its mtvnor 
swarms with \tnnm NMitrc streets 
exist thc\ arc bordirctl b) open ditches, 
pnhhc rixvptacles for evert kind of 
rvfusc. <0 that m summer a Korean 
town stinks to high heaven Native 
architoclurc for ilwcllmgs is practically 



SITE OF AN ANCIENT STRONGHOLD OUTSIDE SEOUL ° ° 

Tk. fro™ Hakuun dal, one of the peaks of Ilokugaloizan. are the ruins of 

erectioQ is «nlaiow-n, but It was repaired in 1383 and Tn 
1711 Melons Mere made and a drernnamWent wall constructed Within the fortre^Mere a 
granary, lempJe and a royal palace, but now oaiy the foundation stones remain 
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all of one ljT)C, a one-storey building 
constructed with a rough frame-work 
of poles, interlaced with millet stalks or 
brush and plastered with mud. 

Throughout the country they are 
thatched with rice straw, and in the 
towns with heavy earthenware tiles ; 
their windows admit a faint light 
through oiled paper. Heating is done 
with flues which nui under the stone 
or mud floor from an oven outside the 
building. The universal demand for 
j)rivacy is secured by protective walls 
or bamboo screens. 

Seoul, the capital, is the largest city 
in Korea, with a population of about 
271,000 inhabitants, of whom 60,000 
are Japanese and 2,100 foreigners. 
Lying in a beautiful valley, sheltered by 
mountain peaks, it is .surrounded by an 
ancient wall, now falling into decay, 
with eight massive gates built some- 
what in the style of those at Peking, 
Under the old regime Seoul slumbered 
peacefully enough as the headquarters 
of a lotus-eating bureaucracy gathered 
around the goodly pleasaunce of the- 
palace. But the last twenty years have 
brought a great wind of change, stirring 
the dead bones of the past, and with the 
railway have come- many outward and 
visible signs of a political and com- 
mercial awakening, such as drains, 
waterworks, tramways and electric light. 


The chief commercial torvns on or 
near the seaboard, Fusan, Chemulpo, 
Wonsan, Gishu and Chinnampo, all 
reflect in their present-day character- 
istics the impressive marks of Japan’s ad- 
ministrative and commercial activities, 
and the inhabitants include a consider- 
able proportion of Japanese settlers. 
But the life of the Korean people still 
flows on in its old channels in many 
small burghs and market towns of the 
interior and in countless villages, far 
from the busy highways of progress. 

As to the Korean people, observers 
are generally agreed as to their in- 
difference to cleanliness in their homes, 
and a general disinclination to physical 
effort, bom of moral inertia ; but many 
have testified to the belief that, given a 
square deal and good government, they 
have in them the materials of an 
industrious and self-respecting people. 
Physically, they are taller and more 
muscular than the Japanese; intel- 
lectually, they have proved themselves 
as adaptable as any Oriental race. 

Whether, as they increase in know- 
ledge and self-respect, they will definitely 
accept their assimilation as Japanese 
subjects repiains to be seen ; for the 
Korean resembles the Irish in many 
ways and frequently in that attitude of 
mind which, despite moral inertia, is 
instinctively “ agin the government.” 


KOREA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Part of the fractured 
tableland of north-east Asia, the ancient 
Angaraland. A steep dip from the 
peninsular backbone to the Sea of Japan, 
less steep slopes to the shallower Yellow 
Sea. The peninsula lies almost north 
and south and has almost the latitudes of 
peninsular Greece. 

Climate and Vegetation. Although in 
Mediterranean latitudes, Korea has not a 
Mediterranean type of climate, but an 
east coast marginal type, with extremes 
of temperature from freezing point to 
75° F. and with summer rains, limited in 
certain areas to the two hottest months. 
(Cf. New Jersey, U.S.A.) Like Japan, 
the natural vegetal cover is forest, much of 
which has been destroyed ; this is now 
being restored with young trees from 
Japan. The trees are mainly pine, oak, 
chestnut, birch, all temperate in 
character. 


Products. Chiefly cultivated : ric^ 
cotton, tobacco, ginseng, beans and 
barley. Domestic animals of slight im- 
portance. Under Japanese tuition the 
area under crops is increeising, temperate 
fruit-culture and sericulture are being 
developed. Gold, iron, silver, zinc. Fish : 
sardines, herring, cod. Factories are being 
established for cotton, rice and tobacco. 

Communications. Since 1910 'the rail- 
way system — a trunk line ivith branches 
and the eastern and southern ports have - 
opened up the country, with a consequent 
growth in trade, mainly with Japan. 

Outlook. Korea was an isolated area 
for political reasons ; the Koreans 
in an ‘‘ island of misery,” they were afraid 
to progress. It remains to be seen whether 
they can develop a wise use of their great 
natural resources under a less 
regime in contact and in competition witti 
the rest of the world. 



LIMA 

Venerable & Romantic Capital of Peru 
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STREETS OF THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


open roadstead of Callao, guarded b}'’ almost vertical, are 25 feet high ; 
the bold rock of San Lorenzo island, sugar-fields surround it, and it was 

displays the gentle incline of the A'ale, once used as a dwelling by Meiggs, 

checkered b}^ nialacliitc-green fields, builder of the Oroya railroad, Lima’s 

with the pale towers and flat roofs of 128-milc link with the famous mountain 

Lima against the stark background of mines of Cerro de Pasco, 

the Andes. Callao is permanently The modest outskirts of Lima, casual, 
dishevelled, a poor doorway to such a careless, indicate little of the stately 
country as Peru. But in less than half character that graces much of the old 

an hour j'^ou can reach Lima by train, city. For Lima has dignity. It was 

by electric tramcar, or by motor along founded by Francisco Pizarro in 

the old colonial " camino real.” All • January of 1535, two years after the 

along the valley of the Rimac, a river killing of Atahualpa broke, for ever, the 

perpetually fed by the melting of Andean spirit of the subjects of the Inc-a and 

snows, are the remains of many a handed an incredible empire ovef to the 

prehistoric mound, whose levelled ex-swdneherd. The great capital of the 

summit was probably used as fort and Inca empire was Cuzco, still a noble 

dwelling of chieftains, while the interior city ; but Cuzco was too far inland, too 

sheltered the bodies of illustrious dead. much of an Inca stronghold. Pizarro 

Half way between Lima and Callao preferred a new site near the sea. He 

you may see a modern residence, named this new Spanish capital the 

balconied, set in hanging gardens, built " Ciudad de los Reyes,” the City of the 
upon the 300-foot square top of Kings, i.e., the Three Kings, the Magi, 

such an ancient erection ; the sides, because the ceremony took place on the 
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STnecT rnuiT-scLLcn with mis wahcs in lima 

I rtjlt It Iff-iitlJt iMo ll^ clir ffrtn ltv« «untn't4inc I’ntil'^tt I y II e fwtrr »« iJ<?nVrj-» trliJj 

j%Ao:iirr« •' inf »rnn» ll.rtr I mL*. 'I^^> fruit* InMu J« Ts* craj'rt, i<anm in t iHnttn 
ILr vAl io s^f nilt'lfjT) oo>] t4 fJmt I* nrily unf'f i'Ut (xrtni an t 

r*oct.ft In t'>e (cdila iCit i»c valiry dr llttto nm tban *un ly a (xntioii of 11 ^ IikaI tr )ultM>ruli 
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PLAZA DE TOROS AND THE TOWERS AND DOMES OF LIMA’S MANY ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS 
Oa the left of the photograph is the bull-ring which dates from 1768 and is one of the largest in the world, having accommodation for 8,000 spectators. To the 
right of the bull-ring may be seen the river Rimac, which is fed by the melting snows of the Andes and is a shrunken stream in winter and a rushing torrent in 
summer. The twin towers to the right centre are those of the cathedral and from’ the many domes and spires breaking the line of the horizon it can be well 
believed that Lima has nearly eighty buildings devoted to religious observances, though the population is only about 150,000 
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WESTERN FACADE AND MAIN DOORWAY OF LIMA’S CATHEDRAL 

Dominating the Plaza de Armas, or Plaza Mayor, in the centre of the city is the massive 
vntXi its twin towers. The cathedral was founded by Pizarro in i 535 . ^icstroyed by an ^ 

quake in 1746 and reconstructed in 1758. It has double aisles and ten magndicent cnap , 

" one of which are the supposed remains of Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru 

to Cape .Horn, with Portuguese Brazil 1545 ; all the great orders built 

alone excepted. Lima became rapidly churches and cloisters ; the Univeisi y 

a rich and aristocratic city. To the of San Marcos was founded in 1551 ) ana 

splendour of the viceregal court, with the pomp and power of the Inquisi ion 

its noble officials, the' army that was established in 1570. 

included king’s guards, halberdiers and stories of the riches of Peru drew sett er 

cavalry, was added the prestige of the not only from Spain but from all ot 

Audiencia ; the see, crekted in 1541, parts of the Spanish-American ^oloni • 

became an archbishopric as early as There was a genuine base for these ta . 

i 


LINE OF STALLS AND BOOTHS IN A SHADY PLAZA AT LIMA*” 
Amons thr powY p«tj>Io the fhorpinB It larcely done at markclt in Iheilrertt and plar.K. OocxU 
of every description arc dUpIayeil »>n the Mailt, and in onler tlitt the clU-ct of some of the articlet 
may be seen at greater adv.inl.tRc they are hung on lines strrlcliM l>el«ern the trees. The streets 
In Ihe older portions of the city are paved tviih cobbletlones 

for PizAiTO had actually collected and Little wonder that the eighty churches 
melted dowTi over five hundred thou<?and of Lima were sumptuou'^ly adorned in 
pounds weight of gold of the Inca colonial days, that enormous houses 
treasure, besides immense quantities were built by wealthy families, that 
of silver ; and now Lima bewmc the silver dishes and platters and c\vcrs 

market for the precious metals from the were commonly used in cverj' house, and 

mines of Upper Peru, svith the silver that the finest porcelain and silks came 

hill of Potosl representing the dream from China to the City of the Kings, 

of wealth at last come trtic. \Vlien, after Independence, Potosi fell 
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CALLE DEL MERCADO, THE MAIN BUSINESS STREET OF LIMA 
rhi<; street passes the chief of Lima’s four markets or mercados, which is considered to be o 
Se finest n Sou h A^^^^ not so much for the quality and ^““"tity of the goods 
\oT Its size and general arrangement. Many of the c'ty streets are se^ed by elec^ trams, wn 
also go out to the suburbs of Mmaflore;, Barranco ana t-noriiios 


to the share of the newly-established 
republic of BoUvia, a tremendous new 
source of riches was found in the guano 
islands off the Peruvian coast ; sugar, 
and the very fine cotton of Peru, have 
yielded later fortunes. So, while much 
of Peru is undoubtedly backward, there 
has always been wealth m Lima. 

Of the gold and silver plate, the 
tapestry, the fine pictures and books, 
the silken embroideries and church 
equipment, the carved furniture, you 
may still see specimens in private houses 
of Limenos as well as in definite collec- 
tions, such as that formed by the late Dr. 
Javier Prado y Ugarteche in Lima. 
But much portable treasure vanished 
southwards during the Chilean occupa- 
tion of the Peruvian capital from 
1881-3, during the War of the Pacific, 
when Chile defeated Peru. 

Walk the older streets of Lima and 
you will find many reminders of stately 
colonial days. Here is the house of the 
Tribunal of the Inquisition, now the 


chamber of the Peruvian senate , there, 
the Convent of the Recogidas, to-day a 
school of art. This glorious fagade with 
its carvings and ironwork balconies was 
the mansion of the Marquis of Torre 
Tagle — ^it is now an academy of music 
and beautifully cared for. Most of these 
buildings are in their original condition, 
although the cathedral, lofty and hand- 
some, was rebuilt after the earthqu e 
which shook Lima m 1746, when five 
thousand persons perished. 

If ghosts walk the old plazas, they are 
not the dark and mournful spectres 0 
beautiful, bedraggled Cuzco ; but here 
are the armour-clad shades of Pizarro 
and the Almagros ; of that grea 
viceroy Toledo, and his brilliant cap- 
tain, Pedro de Sarmiento ; they may ce 
foUowed by the dusky shadows of those 
thirty-five youths of the Inca caste wfio 
were brought to Lima by Toledo an 

who died there. By the Inquisition may 

walk John Oxenham, friend and sea- 
comrade of Francis Drake, caug 
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Panamd on an adventure and burnt in 
Lima by the Inquisition in the auto da fe 
of 1580 ; here, close to the viceregal 
palace, one might see the noble-hearted 
Prince of Esquilache, grandson of a 
saint : and in some conventual corner 
the veiled figure of a saint herself, the 
famous Santa Rosa de Lima, the only 
canonised woman of the Americas. 
These two straight-backed officers may 
be the Spanish captains, Jorge Juan and 
Antonio Ulloa, authors of the illumina- 
ting Noticias Secretas ; that blue-eyed 
dignitary, Ambrosio O’Higgins, the bare- 
foot errand-boy of Ireland who ended 
his wonderful and efficient career as 
Spanish viceroy in Lima. 

Lima’s Colonial Charms 

The charm of Lima, to the visitor of 
to-day, is more apparent when the eye 
is accustomed to the dim colours of the 
older streets. By contrast, there are 
numbers of bright, pale-painted new 
houses all along the Paseo de Colon, with 
its Zoological and Botanical Gardens 
and a cheerful restaurant at the near 
end, and the tragic statue of Bolognesi 
at the other. You must see the great 
Plaza de Armas, with its sides measuring 
each 510 feet ; two are occupied by the 
cathedral and the official buildings ; 
on the other two sides are colonnades. 
The friendly Club Union is housed above 
a group of these porticoes. To my mind, 
the prettiest of the smaller gardens is the 
Plazuela de Santa Ana, but there are 
delightful inner patios in the University 
of San Marcos. 

Exploring a Peruvian Menu 

The principal street of Lima is the 
Calle Union, neither wide nor beautiful, 
but furnished with good shops and many 
foreign business .houses — for Limenos, 
even to-day, are disinclined to com- 
merce. Here you can buy huacas, 
charmed objects from the ancient graves 
and fine bits of old textile and gold- 
stuff ; and in the afternoon jmu can 
drink the tea to which Lima is now 
addicted (forsaking the once beloved 
mate) at the Palais Concert. There is 


no good hotel in Lima as yet ; but a huge 
hostelry is being built. Anything more 
dismal than an “ inside ” room, with no 
hot water and the electric light out of 
order, upon a day when the garua 
prevails, I have yet to encounter in 
Latin America. But the food is gener- 
ally good : in the restaurant you should 
choose the Peruvian dishes — the puchero 
soup ; the fish of the coast, pejerrey, 
bonitos or corbinas ; eat an empanada, 
a glorified Cornish pasty ; and remember 
in stud5nng the menu that an “ alligator 
pear ” is in Peru a palta, and that maize 
cobs, delicious when tender, are in Lima 
choclos. The sweets, dulces, are excel- 
lent, and there are some very passable 
Peruvian wines. 

Lima is the commercial centre of 
Peru as well as its capital, which is not 
always the case with South American 
capitals. Besides this it possesses 
several manufactures. Its potteries, for 
instance, produce fascinating models of 
animals and the like, strangely reminis- 
cent of the prehistoric ware of the 
country, and there are establishments 
for the manufacture of paper, soap and 
textiles, tobacco, sugar and cocoa, as 
well as the copper and silver articles 
that one might expect. 


Winter Exodus to Miraflores 


Lima has, during recent years, spread 
not only to the Paseo de Colon, but in 
winter months removes to the warmer 
clirnate of pretty Miraflores, five miles 
a\yay, to Magdalena, to La Punta, 
Barranco and ChorriUos : and even, 3® 
miles journey, to Chosica, situated 4>ooo 
feet high in a nook of the mountains. 

These resorts are for the well-to-do. 
The undercurrent may be seen all the 
year round, at the public market, for 
example, or at the Sunday stalls of the 
Avenida Grau ; here are the Negro and 
Chinese, introduced four centuries ago, 
and the apathetic, gentle, dark-skinned, 
black-haired folk to whom the Inca was 


e a divine king before the first stones 
Lima were laid, and who knew the 
sing of empires even older than that 
he Inca. 
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Portugal’s Capital on the Tagus 

by Edgar Prestage 

Professor of Portuguese Literature and Historj “it London Uniscrsity 


M ost foreign tra\ tilers approach 
Lisbon by «ca, but all «hou!d 
do so He who comes by rail 
from Spam enters by the hick door, and 
though this opens into the heart of the 
city, It IS the c\it from a tunnel a mile 
long ^forcoter, the outskirts on tint 
side offtt no special inttrcst, sa\e for a 
glimpse of the great aqueduct carnet! 
on jo/ty arches over the Alcantara 
Valley and dating from the rttgn of 
John V , the king w lio also built t!ic 
palace-monaster^’ of Mifra. a I’ortu 
guese Escurial, and imitated Louis \IV 
mart and pleasures 
The Tagus m its lovicr reaches is one 
of the great rivers of Luropc and if 
Constantinople has an equally beautiful 
approach, no capital can boast *0 
imposing a position as tint of Lisbon . 
the fabled hills of Home are mere 
mounds compared to hers whicli would 
put a severe strain on the pedestrian 
m a burry (usually a foreigner), wire it 
not for the cars of the Electric Tram 
Company, a British undertaking 

Fine Sea Approach lo LUbon 

He who )oumcys from England to 
Portugal by sea has a pa'ssage of less 
than three days and need not fear the 
Bay of Biscay, for he goes outside it 
Rounding Cabo da Roca, the western- 
most point of die Continent, the vessel 
an hour later passes Cascacs, a fashion 
able bathing place with a citadel where 
King Carlos, friend of the English King 
Edward, used to spend the autumn 
I can sec now his towering figure walking 
down the quay with the JIarquis dc 
Several to board the yacht " Amelia,” 
carrying a large briar pipe, for he was a 
terrific smoker, and greeting acquaint- 
ances with a cordiality equal to that of 
lus English cousin 

CofyritUtJ in USA^ t^lj by Tki AmaltimiUi Prt 


Mont Estoril, known as a pleasant 
winttr resort cheaper than the Riviera. 
IS but half a mile farther on. and opposite 
to It ships describe a crooked course to 
get over the bar and pa«s between the 
Castle of St Julian on the north and the 
Toiur of Bugio on a sandbank, usually 
covered with water, to the south 

The Golden Sanded Taitua 
It was at this «pot that in March, 1650 
Blikcs fleet, when attempting to force 
Us way into the nvtr to attack the 
«<|uadron of I’rmccs Rupert and 
Maurice, wind) had taken refuge there 
was broiiglit to a «tandstill According 
to an Lnglisli conumporary' account, 
the wind failed at the critical juncture 
but the Portuguese classic 1 ) Erancisco 
Manuel, also an cjc-witnes-s, di*cJart.s 
that the fire of the forts checked the 
Cromwellian admiral The Anglo 
Portuguese war did not last long, and 
it was one of the rare occasions when 
tilt allj.ancc bcluecn the two countries 
the oldest in history, for it dates from 
138O, suffered an intcrniption 
At the entrance the " golden sanded ” 
Tagus is a mile wide , on either bank 
are low bills, coverctl wath verdure in 
winter and flowers in spring but burnt 
and brown m summer On the north 
bathing places succeed one anotlicr. 
their gaiiv painted houses bordering the 
water and climbing the slopes , behind 
them the ground undulates until it 
reaches the lofty Cmtra range, serrated 
against the sky and crowned by the 
Castle of the Pena, from whose grounds 
King \fanuel I , ” (lie Fortunate, ” is 
said to have watched the caravels of 
Vasco da Gama return from the dis- 
covCTy of the sea route to India in i^gg 
Tlie results of this achievement have 
been summed up in the oft-quofed 
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LISBON’S STREETS CLIMBING THE HILLS ABOVE THE RIVER 


words “ the face of Europe was turned 
from east to west, and Lisbon sup- 
planted Venice as the world’s mart.” 

The southern bank has few buildings 
of note, the most conspicuous being the 
Lazaretto, of ill-fame when yellow fever 
raged in Brazil and home-comers from 
what was Portugal’s greatest colony 
had to spend three idle weeks there 
before landing. It was formerly a 
fortress, the Old Tower, and crossed its 
fire with that of the Tower of Belem, a 
gem of Manoeline or floreated Gothic 
architectme. Within a stone’s throw of 
this latter guardian of the port lies the 
Jeronymos, built in the same style as a 
thank-offering for da Gama’s success. 
In the chinch rest Vasco da Gama and 
Camoens, " greatest poet of the Spains,” 
and in the Chapter House Herculano, 
Portugal’s leading modern historian ; 
while in the cloisters, with their windows 
of lace-like tracery, hundreds of boys 
disport themselves noisily, for the 
monastery is now an orphan asylum. 

Fittingly enough the figure of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, founder of modern 
discovery, surmounts the rrjain door of 
the church, while a statue of Affonso de 


Albuquerque, conqueror of Goa, Ormuz 
and Malacca and one of the greatest 
names in Asiatic history, stands on a 
taU column by the waterside in front. 
‘Hard by is the Museu dos Coches, where 
royal carriages, dating from the seven- 
teenth century to the end of the nine- 
teenth, some with panels painted by 
famous artists of France and Italy, are 
preserved and form a unique collection. 
Many of them are very cumbrous, and 
used to need four horses to drag them 
up the breakneck streets ; even then 
they went at a slow pace and with 
frequent halts, as I remember when 
President Loubet visited Lisbon. 

Three or four miles farther up from 
Belem the true gateway of the city, 
the Praga do Commercio, opens out, a 
quadrilateral flanked on three sides by 
imposing colonnaded government build- 
ings. For centuries it was known as 
Terreiro do Pa^o, because before the 
great earthquake of 1755 the royal 
palace stood there, but the English call 
it Black Horse Square from the eques- 
trian statue of King Joseph which 
occupies the centre. Apart from his 
skill as a turner, this monarch was a 
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poor cftaturr, o\cr'ln(Im\ct{ by ihc 
Marquis of I’ombal, cue of 
ctpbtccnth a ntur\' muu«>tcr< « hoMi dcs- 
l>otic rule tmibrminol ibc nionirclnca! 

tiiry<<T\c<l an<l almo'l deifiol. 
luit a would Ikt tmju^l to deny htm the 
ctiilit for acliicNjtiK finfcml p^»,;ro<^ 
Opposite this ‘wpnro the Tapis wuh ns 
out into a hiy enpiMr of contaminfj a 
hr>;o part of the Hntidi flcol, and arross 
a. in (he (li'l.inei*. rt*^ the Arrnh'<li 
mountnms and ihf rock of P.ihnrlh. 
cfoUTial by a pirn t I'tlc. once the ‘tat 
of the Order of Jkmlnpo 

fHtek Ifor'o Sjtnrr is the pr»tfHTatid 
tradilminl entrance to and exit from 
Lolion , (Jicfe (ath<nne of Hr.iRin/.» 
endnrktxl fnr rort^nunith to wol 
Chirics II . and the procession can «till 
lx* Mcwcxl m Dirk Stixp's cni;ravanps . 
there KniR tarJos hndal one I thnnrt 
nftemtxm in ii>>S to die with his <on 
at the Innd' of hn outj jxxiph* 5 V>me 
of tin n\sT ‘tianvrs «tari from the 
sqinn and at all hours a is traxeivxl 


Iij' n motley crowtl: emplo}ccs of the 
\ari«i8 ministries: smart ofTiccrs; thick- 
set. sshtskcfcd farmers and peasants 
from the Alrintcjo witli wide hnmmcd 
bhek felt hits, IkjIctos. coJourixl M<h« 
ami tiftht fitlinf; trousers, hirc/ootcd 
fisher girls f f graceful c.irrnRe carrying 
laskition llitir heads . jwn«int wormii 
with bright silk hindkirchnfsostr the ir 
Inir and K.amly. thick, ample skirts 
Tficse filter lend a colour to tin* city 
wlurli would otherxsi<e Iw hcking. 
Iicc.iii's* the nnss of tin inlnhil.infN of 
l>oth Hxes dr»-i^s in hhek 

I emit the vpnrc riclangtihr ‘trexts 
run north along the flat ground Ixdwcxii 
hilK of the I’omhihne cits'. »o c.illt'd 
from the mimsttr who dinxted its ri* 
bmhhng afltr 1755 The principil .are 
tiold .and ^ihi-r htrift* for the \ arums 
trado 1 ich hid tin ir own artiTj 
SiKcr Street diNmches after half .1 mill 
into a snnllcr s»pnre. the Kocio— 
Kollmg Motion Sspnri, from thcw^\^^ 
imrktxl out in the ir**scjitrd pixmrnt 
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Sr?r^v ESTEVAO in the east end of LISBON 

Wuliil ^llon ftf 1 Istioi OrirnUt roimil alxjiit the ilcick*. Tbp ill 

! V «llh ll»- Iinmour) liil la! ho.i.c otaTOrnlrt bv iSloSS 

01 man llan,, .re l„ rampl.le re„«a.„re ,|.|, n. Vrilere I a Ih” Kb. , mS;: 
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BEAUTIFUL CLOISTERS 
lieiem is a suburb of Lisbon and c 
conimcmoralc the voyage of Vasco da Gama. 
" ■ ic or Manoeline style a'”’ ’’’e praccful c 

cloisters, the masterpi 


THE CONVENT OF THE JERONYMOS 
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LISBON' 

To the north of the railway statidh 
begins the broad Avenida da Liberdade, 
a mile long, lined by- handsome, stone 
houses and gay with palrris-, Judas trees, 
grOttoS, streams and beds of salvias ; it 
connects with many newer avenues, whose 
breadth however, forbidding shade, is 
hacdl}' suitable to a city where the sun 
shines for ten months out of twelve. 
The Edward VII. Park (now Parque da 
Liberdade) commemorated the visit of 
that king, who was received with “ mad 
enthusiasm,” to use a Portuguese phrase; 
although the national character is sad, 
as poetry and folk music prove. 

The lines of an opera, 

"Les Portugais sont toujours gais,” 

are the reverse of the truth, save on a 
” festa ” day when their spirits rise 
like the rockets they love to let off to 
advertise a bull-fight, only to fall as 
quickly. Certainly the people have 
smdl cause for gaiet}^ since they are very 
poor ; but then poverty is easier to bear 
in a climate comparable to that of 
California, where little food is needed to 
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support life, and in fact smiling faces 
are commoner in the Lisbon streets than 
in those of London. 

As. I have mentioned the national 
sport, whose Lisbon honle is the bull- 
ring at the Campo Pequeno, I must ex- 
plain that it differs entirely from the 
Spanish variety; the bulls have their 
horns protected, and neither they nor 
the horses are killed, but sometimes it 
happens that one of the “ pegas,” who 
surround and seize the bull after he has 
been wearied, pays for his daring. Bull- 
fighting as practised in Portugal devel- 
ops the qualities of physical courage, 
resource and quick decision, and in 
Lisbon at least it offers a fine spectacle. 
Football has also become popular ; 
it is even played in summer, and the 
Portuguese have shown that they can 
beat good English teams. 

If we return through the Rocio to 
Silver Street and take the Graga tram, it 
caixies us up past the Norman towers of 
the cathedral, whose first bishop after 
the capture of the city from the Moors 
in 1147 was Gilbert of Hastings, to the 



.CASA DOS BICOS, SHOWING THE POINTED STONES OF ITS FACADE 
This peculiar house, built some four centuries ago by Braz, the son of the celebrated navdgator and 
explorer, .Aflonso de Albuquerque, is Icnomi as the Casa dos Bicos, or “ House of the Points. its 
early history is not knoum, but it once formed part of a nobleman’s residence and survived tne 
earthqualce of 1755. It is actually a warehouse, the upper part serving as a family abode 
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WEST FHONT OF THE 8E PATniARCMAL. UI500N 5 CATHEORAL 


1 r> til'll in 1 150 Ihi' call c iral trli It In I ‘ 
r I f ll “ ifi < oU c clj I o c U » I «*T r* 
are I n I « lih 1 1 <7 an i «l I <■ t M ita fit <f n t' 
and an tin Irr^ro nd pa srt I a I» to the 

mT*si\c momstcr) of S \ mcint out 
‘Side tlic \m 1H winch contims the tombs 
of the Bnganris Ktn}, Cirlos am! lits 
*on it one time could be s(\n through 
the ghss let into their coffin lids ind 
D I edro 1 m| cror of lirizd a «mill 
si rurken fgure with a white beird used 
also to be visible but Ins bod> was it 
last transhted to his niuvc Imd with 
cver^ mirk of honour Trom the 


it niter Ur r rll luakr IT nil the nnl> 

<tl » I U la a ir an I tl c cl r T1 r walln 
r <T> nrn tp nt I Ur riel Irrntl erntur) 
CaWlc of S Or. r«c Ur caitlr h I 

c^l hmde m front of the Griiji church 1 
migtuficcnt view (f Iislon ind tin 
MWTOuiulmg coimtr} isobtimille no 
on( should miss it Tlic citv is finicd 
for Its pro^pccts rithrr tlnn for its build 
mgs mil another vintage point is the 
rampart of the castle on i lull near the 
Gra^a a rojal residence in the Middle 
Agts whose ancient walls arc now dis 
figured hy ugly bamcLs At the fooj 
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STRANGE CART DRAWN BY RAMS IN THE STREETS OF LISBON 

On fhurch festivals an'l holidays, when the country folk come into the city, the streets in the to«n 
are full of interest The bright shawls, aprons and scarves of the women together uith the broad- 
brimmed hats and coloured sashes of the men add to the gaiety of the scene. Lisbon has been 
called the most beautiful cit5’’ of Europe after Naples and Constantinople 


are the tortuous streets, the narrow 
courts and alleys of the Iiloorish city, 
districts known as Mouraria and Alfama, 
a maze of buildings without adequate 
drainage or air, yet picturesque and in- 
teresting to explore. Consumption is 
rife in Lisbon, but epidemics are rare ; 
the sun disinfects and the people seem 
proof against their surroundings by the 
use of centuries ; moreover, by its con- 
figuration Lisbon is a windy city, and 
the breezes from the river and the 
Atlantic give little rest to microbes. 

Descending to the lower city we 
walk up another hill, since here the tram- 
way does not help us, to the Rua 
Garrett, short and narrow, but the most 
fashionable of Lisbon arteries, its Bond 
Street. Here are the best shops, and here 
in the afternoon men of leisure stand 
for hours gossiping and observing the 
ladies, who are noted for their fine 
eyes and teeth and abundant hair, 
while others turn the chemists' shops 
into clubs and discourse with the 
assistants as they make up prescriptions. 

I always had doubts about presenting 


one containing str57chnme, but no mis- 
hap ever occurred ; there chemists arc 
able to do two things at once. 

' The habit of afternoon tea, introduced 
from abroad, has led to the^ opening of 
smart tea shops, but an old-fashioned 
Portuguese, though he may drink many 
cups of coffee over eternal political dis- 
cussions in the cafes, will eat nothing 
between lunch and dinner ; wisely, 
too, because the climate does not aid 
digestion ; again, no one who values Ins 
health takes water or milk that have not 
first been boiled. In addition to several 
teashops the Rua Garrett, named after 
the founder of Romanticism who had 
Irish blood, has three churches ; all are 
well kept and filled, for the practice 
of religion is reviving among this people, 
once most Catholic, which carried the 
Cross over the world and still bears it on 
the flag, together with the pieces of silver 
for which Christ was sold. These 
churches are the Mart3TS, originally 
built for their dead by the French and 
men of Cologne who took part in the 
,siege of 1147 — hence the name, for they 
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fell figliting the Infi(h 1 ; the nnorn^clo, 
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who often can neither read nor write. 
A noble bronze statue of Camoons 
stands in a square at the top of the 
Rua Garrett ; higher uji, another street 
leads to the cx-jesuit Church of 
S. Roque, where S. Francis Xavier 
preached before sailing for the East, 
and to the Misericordia, maintained by 
a weekly lottery. Retracing our steps 
to the square and passing Camoens 
on the left, we descend into a valley to 
S. Bento, another old monastcr5\ now 
the home of the chambers and of the 
rich national archives, and mount 
again to the domed basilica of the 
Estrella, the first church built in 
honour of the Sacred Heart. 

Grave of an Enfjlish Novelist 

Facing it is one of the beautiful 
municipal gardens, and behind it the 
English Protestant church of S. George 
and the cemeter}’’ with its aged cypresses 
where lies the novelist Fielding ; he 
went to Lisbon for his health, as was 
the custom in the eighteenth century, 
especially in consumption cases, and 
there died, S. George has been the 
patron saint of Portugal since the 
beginning of the fifteenth centurj'- when 
John I. mairied Philippa of Lancaster, 
daughter of John of Gaunt; he once 
held a commission in the army and in 
effigy rode in religious processions. 

The National Museum of Ancient Art 
at JaneUas Verdes deserves mention, 
not for itself but for its contents. 
Probably all are aware that Portugal 
produced marvels of ecclesiastical gold 
and silver work, many of which are 
here ; connoisseurs value the eighteenth 
century furniture of the John V. style, 
but few know that in the fifteenth 
century a school of painting existed 
influenced by Van Eyck, yet dis- 
tinctive and national. 

Social Service of the Theatres 

I have said nothing of the theatres, 
and yet in the eighteenth century 
Lisbon had the best opera in Europe, 
maintained by the wealth that came 
from Brazil ; and S. Carlos keeps some- 


thing of its old traditions, for the 

Portuguese are lovers and keen critics 
of music. The opera house and the 
theatres perform a social service un- 
necessary in northern countries ; . save 
at the seaside, young men and girls of 
the upper and middle classes have few 
o])portunities for social intercourse, 

since dances and dinners are . rarely 

given and a man may not call on a 
lady unless he be a blood relation, but 
at the play the intervals are long, 
perhaps purpose^ so, and men can 
talk with their lady acquaintances. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the city is the street venders and 
their cries. First come the fish- 

wives, who, as they walk, ■ advertise 
their goods in a voice to wake the dead, 
and when summoned from the wundows 
to displa}'’ them, haggle over the price 
until a bargain is struck. This is 
sometimes a long business, but time is of 
no importance in this sunn}' land. Then 
there are the scissor-grinders with their 
musical call, the sellers of pineapples, 
which are suspended from a pole carried 
over the shoulders, and above all the 
venders of lottery tickets, which never 
lose their attraction for the poor people. 

Easy Time for the Housewife 

Not so long ago the cows were paraded 
and were milked before the doors of 
their customers, which prevented the 
fraud of watering, while turkeys are still 
driven down the streets by a man with 
a long bamboo having a bit of rag fixed 
to the end, and the pmchase is killed by 
the cook and prepared for the table. 
The same process is used in the case of 
chickens, though these arrive cooped 
up in baskets covered with netting and 
are borne on the shoulders of the seller. 

Lisbon housewives are seldom over- 
worked, for either provisions are bought 
at the door or they are fetched from the 
market at the Pra^a da Figueira by the 
cook and paid for in cash, so that no 
bills are run up. This enables the 
ladies to devote more time to personal 
adornment, on which both sexes spend 
much mone}', time and trouble. 






Lonuon AVor n/;rrc the Strand jotm Fleet Street, S Cliannt 
Danes, bitxlt m 1681, stands in the roadziay by the La;i Courts 




London. The eagle on the Air Force Memorial spreads its gold 
wings above the Embankment near the Houses of Parliament 
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London. From the house-tops in Old Bailey there 7S a view of 
Amen Court which houses the Canons Residentiary oj o. i aw 
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was for a time the residence of the 
Lord Mayor. The old bridge was sixty 
yards lower down the river than the 
present structure, begun in 1825. 

London in the century before the 
Reformation had become one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. Not even 
Oxford, or Florence, cities which are 
visited bj^ pilgrims from all civilized 
countries, gives a richer picture to the 
eye than did the old City of London 
before the fire, and still more before the 
destruction of the monasteries in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The narrow streets 
oi ” East Centra) ” London, now sacred 
to the worship of Plutus, the god of 
wealth, were then flanked with the 
splendid colleges of religious communi- 
ties. S. Martin 's-le-Grand, a house of 
secular canons, was founded, near S. 
Paul’s, by a grant of the Conqueror. 


The Austin canons came in the reign of 
Henry 1 . They owned S. Mary Overj' 
on the Surrey side, where their church 
became Southwark Cathedral, S. Bar- 
tholomew in Smithfield, outside the city 
walls, and Trinity, Aldgate. The prior 
was ex-officio alderman of Portsoken. 
The Austin canons established almost 
the first hospitals in London. 

Then came the Knights Templars, 
a proud, wealthy and gallant cor- 
poration, suppressed from mixed 
motives in 1314. The Black Friars 
(Dominicans), the Grey Friars (Fran- 
ciscans) and the White Friars (Car- 
melites) established themselves in the 
thirteenth century. Their names sur- 
vive, as the street called Minories com- 
memorates the minoresses or nuns of 
S. Clare, whose house was founded in 
1293 by Edmund Earl of Lancaster. 



OLD LONDON 

SHOWING CITY HALLS 
AND CHURCHES 
Scale of Yards 
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CITY OF LONDON AS IT WAS 

CHURCHES. 1, Allhallo\\8 Barking; 2, S. Glare ; 

3, S. Katherine Coleman, 4, Tilnity Christ Church; 

5, S. Katherine Christ Church, 6, S Andrew Undershaft; 

7, S Mary 8, S. Ethelburga, 9. S. Helen, 10, All- 
hallows Staining: II, S. Gabriel or Fen Church; 

12, S. Margaret Pattens, 13, S. Dunstan in the East; 

14, S. Mary at Hill, 15, S. Botolph, 16, S. Magnus; 

17, S. George, 18, S. Margaret; 19, S Leonard Milk 
Church; 20, S. Benet Grass Church, 21. S Hionls; 

22, Allhallows, 23. S. Edmond: 24. S Michael Arch 
angel. 25, S. Peter Cornhlll; 26, S. Martin Otesivlch; 

27, S. Anthony (French Church): 28, S. Peter lo poor; 

29. Austin Friars (Dutch Church): 30, S, Bartholomew; 

31, S. Benet Fink; 32, 8. Nicholas Aeon: 53, S. Clement 
in Eastcheap, 34, S. Michael; 35. S. Martin Orgar, 

36, S. Lilurcncc Poultncy , 37, S. Mary Abchurch ; 

38 S. Mary Woolnolh: 39. S. Christopher; 40, S. Mar- 
garet Lothbury; 41, S. Mildred; 42. S. Mary Wdolclnirch; 

43, S. Stephen Walbrook; 44, S. Swlthln; 45, S. Mary 
nothaw': 46. Allhallows the more; 47, AlIhanouB the 
le^s, 48, S. Michael Paternoster 49. S. Martin Vintry; 

SO, S. John upon Walbrook; ol, S. Thomas Apdstle; 

52, S. Sythe; 53. S. Panerate; 54, S. Mary Colechurch; 

55, S. Jfartln Pomary ; 56. S Glare Upwrll ; 57, 

S Stephen: 58, 5. Alphcgc, 59 S. Mary Aldermanbtiry; 

60,. 8, Michael JJa««*?jshaw; Mary Magdalen; 

62. S Laurence Jewry; 63. S. Mary Magdalen; 64, All- 


BEFORE THE GREAT FIRE 

hnllotts Honey Lano. 65, S. M.iry Bon. 6G. S. Itnp; 

Aldermanj . 67, S. James Gnrlickhillie: 68. Holy Trln J . 

69. S. Michael Quconliltlio: 70, S. 4,VolUt • 

hallows Bread Street ; '5'2, S. 

73 S. Matthew; 74. S. Peter W. Che.ip; 75, 

76 S. John Zachary: 77. 8. Gate 

78. 8. Marj St.a(iiinE: 79. 8. Altmn: 80. S. An"'; 

81, Foster (8 Vedast). 82. 8. Leonard; 83, S- 
84, 8. Nicholas Olato, 85. 8 Nicholas Colo AhWp 

86. 8. Morv Mounthaiint ; 87. S. Slary Soniorsr , 

88. S. Peter, 89, S. JIary MaEdalcn; 90, ' 

91. 8. GrcEory; 92, 8. Anno; 93, S. Andrew. 
94, 8. Bene't Hitho; 95, Temple; 96. S. Dimst n, 
97, 8. Bride, 98. S. Andrew; 99, 8. Sepulchre. jO"- 
8. Bart, the less; 101, S. Bart, the yoat. lu-, 
8. Botolph; 103, 8. Giles: 104, S. Botolph . iw. 
8. Botolph: 106, Trinity Minories; 107, S. oisec. 
108, S. Mary Orory. , , . t tron. 

HALLS: 1, Bakers'; 2. polh^orkors ; 3. iron 

Clerk 
10, i. 

Guild; _ . 

77. Bar. 78. Founders'; i 

21. CiiOcrs': 22. Skinners’: 23. Innholders 
CJerlra’.- 25. PaJetey SMtoers’; 26, Saddlers 27. uo 
smltbs’; 28, Haberdashers’ ; 29, Blacksmith* 
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VtCTORIA EMBANKMENT. FROM ADELPHI TERRACE TO SOMERSET HOUSE. SEEN FROM HUNGERFORD FOOTBRIDGE 
Uall the aira now occupied by thr Victoria rmbinVrncnt wa* a mud I anil At ILh t1 V tie water rracl-*^! the erwl t f tl*«*< »liert« wh ch run itb Iron 
the Strand and at the end ol one. IJiicUnfibam street there »iiII«fani*lleVorltV\aief Kate a* evidence. Here It now rearl> a mile arul a half f I roa Iwiy lelwrm 
Ucftmintterand Blackfnarialons whichua doulle tramway track fwtnifijr an Imporlani coimeetlns 1 » n with the tyttentt wiith ol the ritTr \t ng tie ntmUe 
the hotel* Cecil and Si\oy can be iecn, the nusnnlilli fillrJ Cleopatra* Needle, \>a|er|™> Bn Jeo an 1 Somerset House 
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MONUMENT OF AN EMPIRE’S SORROW AMID AN EMPIRE’S ADMINISTRATURE 

In tl4C centre of Parliament Street, opposite the Colonial Office, stands Die Cenotaph, ins''ril'cd 
w’th fine simplicity “ The Glorious Dead.” Designed by Sir Edward Lnt\ens, it commcmor.lt(^ 
those who fell in the Great War, stands on three broad flags and is surinoimted by an all.ir. 
Parliament Street is a continuation of Whitehall; both contain the chief government olJicc» 
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TIMBERED HOUSES DATING FROM ELIZABETHAN. DAYS IN HIGH HOLBORN 
Opposite Gray’s Inn Road is Staple Inn, with a fine gabled and. timbered fafado, restored in 1886. 
High Holborn escaped the ravages of the Great Fire and still contains a few old buildings. The 
statue in the middle of the road commemorates those of the Royal Fusiliers, the City of London 
Regiment, who died in the Great War. In the distance is Holborn Circus 
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OXFORD CIRCUS. THE GREAT SHOPPING CENTRE, AND UPPER REGENT STREET 
O.xford Circus is formed by the junction of O,\ford and Regent s'.rocts. One of the fine fhops nround 
the Circus i? the Louvre, a branch of the famous I’.arisi.in hou=c. On the loft in Upper Regent Street 1 
the Polytechnic, which has about 1.5,000 members and students. The tower and nccdlc-likc spire ot 
All Soul’s Church rise where Upper Regent Street is continued by Langhnm Place 







CLUBS AND RESIDENCES OF PICCADILLY FACING THE GREEN PARK 
r ccaUIIy hn a hlitory thit Ron bick tn thr ejrly «vpnt«nll «U ry wl on WNcral of llelarce 
nian«ion« wl i I front tl « Gr« » 1 wk %»-«c t ilt Tl l« fi jo m ilroct nin< for nbo I a m lo from 
1 ccadi 1> Circu» to n> Ic I ark Corner anl coitaln* In It* eastern half fncah ps, tie IJerkelej 
Kit* and I ccid lly bottli and icvcral rcatauri M an I it lamout for its man) cl iw fa ing the park 





KNIGHTSBRIDGE, THE NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF BELGRAVIA 
Knightsbridge, as a continuation of Piccadilly, runs from Hyde Park Corner to' Prince’s Gate, wliore 
it is renamed Kensington Road. On .the north side it is bounded for the greater part of its length 
by Hyde Park and on the south by tall houses, hotels and shops. The lofty building in the photo- 
graph is that of the Hyde Park Hotel which is almost opposite Sloane Street 



QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL IN FRONT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
Since the .accession of Queen Victoria, Buckingham Palace h.is been the London residence of tit 
sovereign. Behind the palace is a garden 40 acres in area, containing a lake and a P‘'’y" kj, 
the north side is Constitution Hill passing under a triumph.al arcli to Hyde P.irk Corner i on the souii 
Buckingham Palace Road, which passes the Queen Victoria .'fcmori.al and joins the Man 









TALL HOUSES OF CROSVENOB STREET TRAVEnSlNO QUIET MAYFAIR 
Cro«TOor SirfCt run< from Cccn>enor Cate In I ark Lane throuRh Crontnor Snuare to New Rond 
btrect Tn s the moit fashlcnn) lo part of London hcallel though unofftdaJly Mivfair «[nce it 
»at a e r/ftf cf a hir Md In May aarimt the fc*<afrenth eenfiiry Thf* festfvitv wa< c\ ent uallv 
luppressed owing to Its rowdlncM. Tie fait rround w»» Itrook Held by the T>boiirno »trc^ 
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of his two nephews in the Tower. 
It is not easy to imagine noblemen's 
houses in Botolph Lane, Fenchurch 
Street, Lombard Street and Throg- 
morton Street, but there were many of 
them. Aldersgate Street was a row of 
palaces. On the site of the Vintners’ 
Hall was a splendid house, where Sir 
Henry Picard, ‘Lord Mayor, J entertained 
five kings in 1357. They -played dice, 
and the King of Cyprus lost both -his 
money and his temper. 

The Passing of the Town Mansion 

The bishops have been glad enough 
to part with their sumptuous town 
residences. The names of Ely, Win- 
chester and Durham Houses still 
indicate where those prelates occupied 
palaces outside their dioceses. The 
bishops of London lived on the north 
side of S. Paul’s Churchyard, con- 
veniently near their cathedral. Now 
even London House, in S. James’ 
Square, has been given .up, and only 
the " country ” house, Fulham Palace, 
remains to the bishop. 

One of the finest private mansions in 
London was Northumberland House, 
which was destroyed in the last century, 
and we must go to Syon House to see 
the lion of the Percys, with tail extended, 
over the ducal residence. Nor can we 
picture Somerset House as the Protector 
Somerset designed it, though its 
immense size can be realized as the eye 
travels along the very beautiful facade 
of the present building. Piccadilly still 
contains a few great houses, some of 
them turned into clubs ; the most 
imposing is Devonshire House, which 
has gone the usual way of these 
“ white elephants.” 

Islands of Calm in the City 

Surrounding Hyde Park and S. James’ 
Park there is a group of handsome 
modern residences, such as Grosvenor 
House, Lancaster House, now the London 
Museum, Lansdowne House, with 
Bridgewater House opposite, Apsley 
House and Dorchester Huose. Changes 
in the way of living, only partly due to 
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rising prices and the difficulty of 
getting servants, have made this kind 
of magnificence an anachronism. From 
the spectacular point of view, but 
perhaps from no other, the change is 
to be regretted. -But the steady drain 
of precious works of art to America 
'is rather deplorable. 

There are, besides churches and large 
houses, two classes of building very 
characteristic of London, which a 
visitor from overseas ought not to 
. overlook. The great " Inns ” of the 
lawyers, looking curiously like large and 
dingy colieges of a university, preserve 
a conventual peace and quiet in the 
midst of the hubbub of London. This 
sudden change of atmosphere is even 
more marked when we enter the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, a 
veritable bit of the Middle Ages, quite 
untouched and unspoilt. The other 
characteristic feature, peculiar to the 
City proper, is the halls of the wealthy 
City Companies. 

Halls of the Livery Companies 

These old halls, some of which must 
no doubt have been extremely beautiful, 
were lost to posterity in the ruinous 
conflagration which devastated old 
London in 1666 ; but the present homes 
of the Livery Companies, though less 
romantic, are often very splendid, and 
well worth a visit. The dining-hall, 
decorated with past worthies of the 
institution, is a very English feature, 
common to the Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges, the Inns of Court and the 
Livery Companies. The Companies still 
keep up the reputation once enjoyed by 
the priestly colleges of ancient Rome, 
of being models in the art of luxurious 
hospitality. They are also models in 
their generosity to public education. 

John Colet, the famous dean of S. 
Paul’s, showed his wisdom by putting his 
school, which he placed at the doors of the 
cathedral, under the care of the Mercers 
Company instead of under that of the 
dean and canons, who might have 
turned it into a school for choristers. 
In iiS present site, at Hammersmith, 






London'. hrltvent Jitackfrinrs imd SouUmark lirul^’r, 

faces the old Cily xvharvcs and the UtKcrs nud dome of S, PnuTs 
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London /// the limit of tin if^nium for large es^eh, the Ptmf has 14 frit of lalcr in the channel There 
IS a ihinipering of sirens and a ihetze of dtrrtcItSf and tags doing ionder:> vith fat barges on the lop of llu flood 
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London. Over the corner of the lake in S. James’ Park the Foreign Office appears on Ike right and, beyond, the 
buildings in WhiteknlL .III sorts of water-birds from ducks to pelicans repair to this grass bank to preen their feathers 








Ahoip, Ihc rwrr is swi from ll ntrrItHt lirul^e io liatirr'on us il 
wimh hy lyrslmiuslrr to morr •fmokr^tnhd tilth in tht soniti’iml 
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London. Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, has \'&th-century houses with 
bright painted doors and looks over railed shrubberies at the river 
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London. Lighling the fog, the veilef! sun shozvs an island of barges 
hv Waterloo Bridge and the old Shot Tozocr etherialiscd in the murk 
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nrglrclrd nurh n'fint aulanm Iwilight ctnnrs lo Ihc Emlnnknu at 
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Spe’nf^r A moll! 

London. Strength and grace arc blended in the architecture of 
the Port of London Authority's s/>lendid offices on lower Hid 
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London. .S. IJelm's, Jiishopsf’aie, is a fine old city church ; ivhih' 
Market Sired, Mayfair, is hid in the very heart of the West hnn 
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SAVOY HOTEL AND THEATRE ACROSS THE STRAND FROM NORFOLK STREET 

On the south side of the Strand, between Savoy C-ourt and Fountain Court, arc the handsome Savoy 
Buildings, masking the Savoy Hotel. Savoy Court leads to the hotel and theatre. The hotel was built 
partly on the site of the Savoy Palace and that of Worcester House, being extended in 1903-4. The 
theatre was opened in 1881, being the first in London to be lit by electricity 










CROWDED CORNER OF LONDON'S GREAT FRUIT AND VEGETABLE MARKET 
London’s chief market for vegetables, Inut and flower® Coveat Garden, just north of the Strand, 
and since the first market sheds were built iq the seventeenth century the wholesale business has 
not ceased to grow. Several thousand bands are eroPloy«* aod market days ort Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, when the costers and flower girls their day’s supplies, are well worth seeing 






GOTHIC PILE OF THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE IN THE STRAND 
Designed by G. E. Street and opened in 1882, the Law Courts, including the four added in 19131 contain 
23 courts and 1,100 rooms. The arcaded Strand front of Portland stone, pierced with Gothic windows 
and distinguished by gables and pinnacles, is 500 feet in length. Opposite the south-east angle is the 
Temple Bar Memorial, where the Strand ends and Fleet Street and the City begin 
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S PAnl i wai de^isiml b> Sir Oirhtoplicr ^^rm sad the (oundalloit «totio laid la idji, the entire 
structure bcin? coinpirled In 1710 The cathcdr^ Is la the KciuUsance st>le and dominated by 
the famous dome which is * irmounted by a cup^a sad lantern with a golden ball and cross. The 
bridge carries a branch of the Southern Hallway betneen Holbom Viaduct and S I’aiil s stations 
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COMMEMOnATINO THE CHEAT FIRE: MONUMENT FROM FISH STREET HILL 
I rcctfil if Iff tl>« dMca of Sur CfifUJ<>p!i»r ttrm In 1671 77, tl «• Mo«mmrnt, a t>f{v jo; fiw^t I> irfc 
column (urtnouniftt Ijva pItt urn 4J Icrt h(sh, UamcinnrUlof ttoi.rrat ! irc wlil'-h 1 rol rout aN'ut 
soo feci iwij* III I'uil lifiK 1 anc A wiwJIng »tilfK4> Rhrt acccic to a plitf irm iictr tlic top of llio 
uonumrnt, Mlicnco a fine %icw pf (hr Lily i< bttaiaoL ai >na) l-c wm lit the foil miii^ 
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FROM THE HEART OF THE CITY TO THE HEIGHTS OF HAMPSTEAD— 
It is necessary to chmb to some considerable height before it is at all possible to understand the 
enormous extent of the world’s greatest city. The Monument, near the north end of London Bridge, 
is an excellent vantage point, and it was from its summit that the camera recorded this photograph. 
Of all people, Londoners themselves are least apt to realize the size of their county of houses. 

of fourteen million square miles has to population was deprived of most of the 

pay. Tovm-planning is a new science, amenities of life. Many practical im- 

and the haphazard way in which the provements have been made, especi^y 

metropolis expanded is characteristic in the departments of lighting, sanita- 

of the nation which built the greatest of tion and transport, 

empires, it has been said, "in a fit of Among the newer bridges, Waterloo 
absence of mind." Bridge is one of the finest in Europe, 

There are whole square miles of Charing Cross or Hungerford Bridge 

London which are unnecessarily ugly perhaps the ugliest ; the Tower Bridge, 

and depressing ; the visitor may wonder though impressive, does not win the 

that they do not harbour a population admiration of the purist in architecture, 

of revolutionaries. This again is typical W^e can hardly imagine the Tliamcs 

of the age in which these mean quarters without its Embankment, and the 

grew — an age bent on increasing to the underground railways, together with 

utmost the aggregate wealth and pros- their extensions out into the country, 

perity of the country, and too forgetful are almost a necessity of existence for 

of the obvious fact that the new the Londoner. 




On result (f tl f tnn jkwI hriliiirt 
Ins Ihiti to I -isr lie Cjtj n!in<r«l i 
ujlJmifM It nj*,}}|s Uji ‘iiburln 
‘pr«il firtl rr ami fertliT ifuM ml 
Gre itif I ofi Ion is as hrf,r* as i snnil 
counij M nn tlamsan IstlmshvLimi I 
j! n inter surre un Iinj s {lut the amount 
1 1 time'jviit in tli «lo il Icihil) jounwj 
ti a 'e-riMis lirs ixccj I to the 
jrojri tors of the nn\<jnjKTii Hhiclnrc 
now the chnf intell'ctuil j rovender 
of the 1 irf,<. nnjont) An J no solution 
has J ct Iwin foiui 1 for tlie consostion * i 
tnfTic III the mint streets cspoaiUj 
sshert two artines crfM rich other 
No continental cit> suffers to the simt. 
extent from this treiuhlc sshicli 


n\rrth)-ss imj rexvs the 

forngmT as he ohssrxc^ the genial anti 
»m|urstjonrd aulliorit) cxircisal b> tJic 
buflv I omlon jiohccman anel tlic 
orelcfJuiess anti ftXKl Jnimour whtdi 
disttnguisli a I omltm crouel 
Hut jxtinpj another cinracttnstic 
of the l^ndoner will interest the fcjrei(,n 
\iMtor e\in more — the growing lose of 
amusements taken in common Tlic 
Hank lloluhj crowd uul the Dtrbj 
crowd art no mexJern innovations and 
the twei great cnckct grounds 1 ord s 
and the Oval have long iKxn national 
institutions Hut hxitl all and the 
cm ma arc new Till within living 
memory football was plajcd chicllj at 
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the public schools ; and as each great^ than an hour in long queues outside 

school had its own game, with rules the theatre doors, 

different from any other, there could not lie will also note the vast extension 
be much competition. The universities of holiday travelling, both by train and 

standardised the two types of game, charabanc. For better or worse, the 

Rugbj' and Association, and the latter poorer Londoner now requires an abun- 

has now become, together with horse- dance of excitement, recreation and 

racing, the greatest interest for the enjoyment, and is able to indulge in 

leisure hours of the democracy. them. The ideals of hard work and 

The crowds increase every year, till thrift, the gospel according to Samuel 

nothing short of a vast amphitheatre Smiles, no longer appeal to Englishmen ; 

can contain them. It is no doubt a it is obvious to the most casual 

pity that the populace only watches observer that tlie younger generation 
games, and bets upon them, instead of is " out for a good time.” 

])la 3 dng them ; but the causes arc easily These characteristics of London life, 
intelligible. The prominence given to which touch bn moral and economic 
betting in the newspapers strikes the questions, are mentioned here only as 
eye on everj? hoarding ; this, and no part of the spectacle which the great 
longer drunkenness, is now the chief city presents to every intelligent visitor, 
national vice. The habit of going to On Sunday he wiU find the churches 

theatres, and to pictures, has also moderately well attended, except in the 

increased enoimously, and the stranger poorest quarters but he will probably 

will note that thousands of Londoners come to tire conclusion that organized 
can spare the time to wait for more religion has lost some influence in the 



LIVERPOOL STREET STATION SERVING THE NORTH-EASTERN SUBURBS 
A network of railways, on the surface and under ground, intersects London which has .? 
railway stations, and all the large trunk lines which serve the country have termini in the ' 

Liverpool Street Station in Liverpool Street is a terminus of the London and North-n. 
Railway and the station for the Eastern Counties and the Continental route via Hanvic 
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LONDONS DARKCn SIDL A 
Wcntwi^' *'Jft»! l« a Iot'ii: i *1 >IM llr*rx ••irir 
» J i» It U-ffiitr « { |» f Jfxj.’i «l «««-r 
3 ) »'*■ I » JJ •• vwl 1 » a n -nt ff J I %n>ll 
Iti 1 « wJ ' r n - « f rrr '»fr ! s! I *t 

f,cncr.»t«on nntl lint ilic >otjnK arc 
proncto" ‘ccandlKir'nmcrtu tliinj*.'' 
m tins as m oUkt mitliTS Ness cnlts 
and t\cn old ‘uporstdions captivate t!»c 
minds of nnny. 

In intillcctinl milters tlnr*. is a 
j)rofiision of tiUnt an<l prcit activity, 
blit an ippirent ab‘<nccof oiilstindinp 
Kemiis Tlic ImiK line of I ondon tiorn 
poets, I list winch inchuh's Clnwcrr, 
Sfx n«cr, MiUon.lIcrTicL.Cowlij , Blnrh). 
lien Jonson. Pojie, Graj, Keits awl 


GLIMPSE or THE CAST END 
r| »i «f*i oat t r( ' l> I II n I) jt t riu ji J ini* 

• wl» r' •mint I uttri 1 a liiill'’! iv' t *i 
int an J r\»t>ilms ran !<■ i It « f * 4 1 -i lh« 

It j a»»3l V I yll <• t*r!l In; nu < I jlit i« 

llrottiiiiip. Ins not l»cin hltly cnnchcd 
by urvv inmcs (’qinl in liti nry mrnt 
to most of the^?. 

Hut tlic capital of I m’lmd mil ch 
a 'Iron:? apjx-il to poets, ns well as to 
sturdy prosiic mindi Id c Sunucl 
Johnvin. It was Wordsworth the 
prophit of nirnl kiuty ind ninl 
soIitud<\ who Riul, m one Ins finest 
sonnets, tint ** earth Inth not nnytlunq 
to show* more fur" tlnn Westminster 
Bridge by mglit 
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I-UXEMRURG 


Tiny Duchy ’twixt Three Great States 

liy Dcnittriii-; C. Hoiilgcr 
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miuibirs the Itnlnn colon\ «lill holtU 
tin first phcc “xmoii), iinmignnl^ llic 
cnpitil luvimburj. is the niilj ihci. 
iJomms the mine of i citj It occwpjcs 
nn nnpo inp ixi^ition il>o\c the htllc 
'itmnj nJlixJ jht \!/ctJe uni in ohl 
il u-s vn<y fnmous pnncijnllj for its 
fortress MhicJi ms <li<Jmnlkd bj Ihc 
timisof the I ond nCotwnUion in 1M17 
Actn (lit {wpuhtJon 

as hit,li IS 45900 It IS not clear hou 
much of this total r<pre<eti(<y! a fic«l 
population and how much a ci ml 
The citj contains some fine 
bmlduif; not »bl\ the Ducal Pnhrt the 
I’ahisdt fu tict (he /fotifcfe IiHt an f 
the callKalnl of Nntre Daim Tl»c 
suburljs of rinutnj and I’faffenfal arc 
bus\ mdu'tnal cintres m contrast with 
tht qui t of till, old official town 
Tilt towns of Ditbirch (psipuhtion 
3776) I chttniach (4 yw) aJid\»andtn 
(2 000) art intcrt tin^, m another senM: 
Did ireh IS tlio clmf nsort for tl ov? 
who fish tn the ^urt I chttrmcli also 
on tint n\cr is\isai.-dfor thcmttrestmK 


nims m its nci{,hl>ourhood and al o for 
the jiroccsston of danctrs a curious 
mcditsal fi tu d tint is cckl rattd 
at \Miitsonlidt while ^ nmlcn apart 
from Its pictiinsqut situation pos ess^s 
a fine castle uliicli Ulongixl to Wdlnm 
the *'iltnt In old da\*s I uxinihurg was 
fain )us for Its casth s and al 1 h> s Tin 
latter sufkrcil duriiv the 1 rinch Ht\o- 
fntion and «r\tral have Ijocjj divrrtid 
to secular j urjx>s<.*s 1 ut t hirfontame 
(now in llelgiiim) rriinms t* ikaJicatcd 
Among cavil's Cltrx'auv ‘vhichiirg 
md Jkiufschtnl an fine tvimpl s of 
Iht lioiw-fortresHS of the Miildlt \ges 
In (hi >car xom (he constitution w is 
rtfnmcil on the pnncipk cl stH dctir 
imnadoii A \ir\ con idcrahL imiiorita 
voted for nn ccoiuinic union with 
I nnct A much Mintlir nun *ritj were 
in favour of a similar union with 
Iklgium Ihil iht situation w is ck irwl 
when I ranct d dined to iv iil licr<t!f 
of till o}HmnK aflirdil hir and passed 
oil an) right vlit might claim und r the 
national vote to If Igmm This riosultinl 



MAGNIFICENT RUINS OF THE OLD CASTLE AT DEAUFORt’"* “ 
I c (tu 1 1 g Ue well t ckkIciI district caMcl LIlUc Luxe nburg bwiiierland 
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TOWN OF LUXEMBURG ON THE CLIFFS HIGH ABOVE THE, INDUSTRIAL SUBURB OF GRUND 
Luxemburg, the capital of the grand duchy, was at one time considered to be the strongest fortress in Europe after Gibraltar, but it was dismantled in 1867. 
The Alzettc, on which the suburb of Grund %vith its factories and iron and steel worlrs stands, has carved out a sinuous course for itself beneath the black crag in 
whose face are rows of dark holes from which projected the iron mouths of cannons in former days. The older portion of the town, with 'the palace and public 

buildings, occupies a central plateau, up which the streets zigzag or ascend by steps 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY BATTLEMENTS OF LUXEMBURG CITY 
I uxemburg ^^as a walled city foi many centuries, but now the fine old ramparts serve as pleasant 
bonier ards. A few lemnants of the once splendid defensive works are, however, still stanain^ 
and on the Plateau du Rham, in the gorge of the Alzette, east of the city, are several ancient pieces 
of masonry, including the crumbling towers seen above, dating back to the nfteentn ceniury 


eventually in an economic union between 
Belgium and Luxemburg which was to 
endure for fifty years from iMaj'’, 1922. 

The new constitution excluded all 
foreign pretensions to any control over 
the government of the country, and the 
nation was declared to be sole and 
exclusive sovereign. VTiile the tlirone 
was to be retained by the existing 
dynasty, the grand duchess was to rule 
through a responsible minister, repre- 
senting the legislative chamber. 

For its size the state is well served 
b}' railwaj^s — the mileage exceeded 330 
miles in 1921 ; of course, much of this 
total is represented by light railways 
or rather steam tramways. The most 
important main lines are those from 
Arlon to Luxemburg, bifurcating there 
into two branches, one to Treves and 


the other to Metz and Strasbourg. The 
old Prince Henry line connects with the 
Belgian eastern railways near Gouyy. 
It is believed that the economic union 
with Belgium will lead to a considerable 
improvement in the railway system of 
the duchy, and more especially m 
regard to the introduction of light 
railways to supersede the somewhat 
antiquated steam tramways. 

Luxemburg is to be classed as a neutral 
state, but the signatories of the act of 
neutrality are not bound singly to go 
to her defence. As Luxemburg is without 
any means of offering -resistance to an 
invader, she is doubly defenceless. 
Perhaps the upshot of this will be that 
at last, realizing he'r position, she will 
voluntarily attach herself to one or 
other of her frieri>lly neighbours. 


LUXEMBURG: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Katioal Division. Politically the exist- 
mc' grand duchy is a unit, geographically 
it is a fragment of the Ardennes-Eifel 
section of the block mountains of Central 
Europe, relics of the ancient pre-Alpine 
mountains. (Cf. Belgium.) 

Piodncts. Agi inillinal. Barley and 
the hardier cereals. (Cf. Luxembourg 
province in Belgium.) 

Minaal. Iron ore and steel. (Cf. 
the minette iron ores of Lorraine, v. 
Alsace-Lorraine.) 


Zommnnicatious. Apart ho'y ® ‘ 

.mways and light railways, t le < 
ys are connecting links across ■ 

utral territory between the more 
portant neighbouring states. , 

Outlook. Smaller than many Englisi 
unties, without any geographical reason 
■ its continued separate existence, iim 
Ltc will probably serve the future 01 
people best bv uniting with Trance 
Belgium and ceasing to function 
a separate political unit. 
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Mysterious Island Torn From Africa 

by Robert Machray 

N\orM Tra^ller nn 1 Writer on lorcRn 


0 \r of tlio hrpest idtnds in the 
world M'idiRi<car IS m«<.\onl 
the mot intrnsUng of 
than nil It proents i problem or 
rillur It IS 1 whicli iioIkxK 

At any r tl< so hr has liccn able to soKc 
compktilj I’lrt of the anwi cr k known 
the rest is «ilt nee — a siknccthat pcfha|>i 
will nescr l>c 1 token 

Madapascar came into existence as an 
island agt s ificr u had K'cn m ctisitncc 
as part of the mainland of a continent 
Geologists and hioJOf,i<ts Ime no doubt 
of llic truth of this statement liccausc 
the c> idcncc is dccisu c Hut they cannot 
tell when the tremendous convailsion of 
naturw took place which tore Madagascar 
from the side of Afnea and thnist 
between them a «ca channel luooo 
feet dap and more than twenty times 
as broad as that which <eparalcs Ooacr 
from Calais It is a profound mystery 
Nor IS the date of the insulation of 
Madaf,ascar the only mystery lor 
much that scientists sny about the 
island IS guesswork — aery good guess 
work — hut no more than that One of 
the reasons for the statement that 
Madagascar a\”is once part of the 
African continent is deriacd from the 
discovery of fossil rtmatns of huge 
animak such as belong to /'fnca as for 
instance thchipi>opotamus 

Pur7le of Animal 1 ife 

But strangely none of these creatures 
IS to be found m the island alive nor 
IS there even any memory of (hem 
indeed It IS as certain as a matter can 
be which IS incapable of absolute 
demonstration that they had ceased to 
exist in Madagascar before it became an 
island The supposition is that that 
part of Africa had become colder and 


colder with the con^uont retreat of 
lheIjiglK.asls into warmer regions before 
tht titanic volcanic change occurred 

Tlarc were «omc surviv i!s m Muh 
ga^car from wliat may l>c termetl its 
continental j)criod such as the crocoelilt 
But in general it is the ease that the 
island has dcvclopotl a charactui'tic 
anddieimctivt wild life of its own 

Miltyi I ir Prpm Home 

Another fascinating elcmrnl of 
mystcrv alioul >fadigi«car is its 
population As might be cape'ctid tht 
island contains triltcs ot obviously 
African origin but it al«o has tribes 
such as the Hova whose ongm is 
just as olmously Malay How came 
they there? Was Midagascnr before 
(hat vast upheaval m the far distant 
past in do<e touch with 'ome eastern 
continnit of which Malaya as wt know 
It now is all that is Jtfl ^ Or arc the 
Malayan peoples of Madagascar the 
descendants of men who had been swept 
by stonu from their ancestral alKKlcs 
to this land or ixrhaps had adventurctl 
daringly across the seas to finti new 
homes* Simply we do not know All 
we can say is that whatever it was it 
happontal long long ago for these 
jKoplcs are m no sense newcomers 

Tor a quirlcr of a century all the 
tnlies of Madagascar have formed a 
political entity under the flag of 1 ranee 
The island is one of licr most important 
and valuable possessions 

Madagascar lies off tlic soutfi*cast 
coast of Africa from which U is separated 
by the Mozambique Channel whose 
narrowest part is about 2^0 miles From 
north to south the island is not far 
sliort of I 000 miles in length and at 
its broadest from east to west, it is 
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some 360 miles wide. Its area is about 
that of France together with the com- 
bined areas of Holland and Belgium. 

This is a fact that should be remem- 
bered, because though IMadagascar looks 
small on the map by the side of Africa, 
it is really a very large island. Its 
population is upwards of 3,500,000, 
of whom some 25,000 are non-lMalagas}’-, 
and the majority of these are French, 
mostlj’’ ohicials and traders. France 
holds the island with a small force of 
about 2 , 4^00 of her own troops, sup- 
plemented b}’’ some 6,000 native soldiers. 
The conquest of the countrj? gave the 
French a great deal of trouble, but 
they have bettered their title to it by 
performing a real civilizing work. 

Part of the difiiculty the French 
o.vpcricnccd came not from the fighting 
qualities of the islanders, but from the 
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natural obstacles they had to over- 
come for success. In brief, the struggle 
was hard because of the configuration 
of Madagascar, much of it being moun- 
tainous and, in those daj^s, almost 
without roads, except on the west 
where a fairly broad coastal plain 
gradually rises in teiTaces to the interior 
tableland. In that area the natives, 
known there as the Sakalava, Fad some 
well-beaten tracks and trails. 

But the French attack proceeded 
from the east side — from Tamatave to 
Antananarivo, the capital; and there 
the physical conditions are very 
different. For from the interior table- 
land the ground sinks in steep, heavily- 
forested or naked rock escarpments to 
the straight eastern coast, and these the 
French troops had to climb. It was 
then a region without a road, but with 
plenty of hot, damp, thick woods and 
rough, slippery rock surfaces. It was 
then, as now, a very wet district, rain, 
often heavy, falling nearly every day, 
and as a consequence thick vegeta- 
tion grew wherever the granite was 
covered with soil. Configuration and 
climate cooperated, it might be said, 
to make the advance of the French 
forces, with their artfilery, as arduous 

a task as may well be imagined. 

Madagascar’s high interior lableland 
is composed of ranges of mountains that 
stretch lilce a backbone from the north 
almost to the south of the island, the 
elevation of these highlands being from 

4.000 to 6,000 feet above sea-lcve . 
Almost in the centre is the Imerimf 
plateau, where the mountains reach 
their greatest altitude. Evci^vherc 
can easily be discerned the signs o 
great volcanic activity in the past. 

There arc many extinct volcanoes, the 
principal being Mount Ankaratra, neaily 

9.000 feet high. Smaller but still huge 
extinct volcanoes are Mount Amber in 
the north and Mount Ivohitsomba m 
the south-east. At present volcanic 
activity manifests itself solely in 
rumblings. The west and south parts 
of the island arc comparatively low- 
lying, being about 600 feet above sea- 
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Guy 


CROSSING A RIVER (N MADAGASCAR BY MEANS OF A FILANZANA 
As yet few of the rivers in the island have been bridged, but fortunately fords are frequent and 
sufficiently shallow to permit the passage of a fllanzana. This carrying chair consists of two poles 
fastened together by iron rods, and secured to other rods in the centre is a sort of chair made of heavy 
canvas wth a foot-rest, attached to the poles, in front 



Guy Nlnil 

TRAVELLING IN THE HIGHLANDS OF INTERIOR MADAGASCAR 
Madagascar is mountainous, especially in the centre, the greater part of the island being covered by 
two plateaux, which arc separated by a low ridge. There are a number of extinct volcanoes, Ankaratra, 
the highest, rising to 9,000 feet. Except for roads between the chief to’wns the only means of com- 
munication are native tracks often impracticable for carts and awkward even for tlic filanzann 



THATCHED HOUSES IN A WELL-KEPT STREET OF DIEGO SUAREz' ” * 
Diego Suar"Z stands on the ba) o! the same name -il the northern extremity ol Madigaw 1 1 lias ono 
of the finest harlxjurs In tl e world and Is tlw bead>)uarters of the I rendi milltar> colonv white there 
is an Important meat preserving Industry Man> o( thchoHses with high pitched roofs, thatched with 
trass or rusli, are being replaced by buitdings of bricks and til<^ 
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RUE NATIONALE IN TAMATAVE ON THE EAST COAST, THE PRINCIPAL PORT OF MADAGASCAR 
Tamatave stands on a sandy projection almost at right angles from the eastern coast of the island. It has an excellent harbour with two entrances, and is connected 
with Antananarivo by railway and telegraph. • The main street is the Rue de Commerce, containing most of the shops and merchants’ offices. In the Rue 
Nationale is the office of the local newspaper, “ La D6p6che de Madagascar.” Steamers of both British and French companies call here, and the e.xports include 
hides, raphia, timber and indiarubber. The native population has been removed from the town and settled in a village to the north-west 
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CLASSIC COLUMNS OF THE PALACE OF JUSTICE, ANTANANARIVO ' 
Antananarivo, the capital of Madagascar, stands on a hill in the central plateau of the island, and 
contains the administrative offices, royal palaces and the two cathedrals. Many parts of the city are 
too steep for roads and are connected by broad flights of steps. Since the introduction of stone and 
brick much of the town has been rebuilt, while the French have laid out several beautiful gardens 



RESIDENCE IN EUROPEAN STYLE IN MADAGASCAR’S CAPITAL 


The general appearance of Antananarivo conveys the impression of a picturesque and prosperous 
Kuropcan town. Hai\dsomc stone and brick churches, p.alaccs. schools and colleges arc mnnbered 
.among the cliief btnldiugs, 'several of which have even a prctcntiotis style of arch! teed tire in contrast 
to the native huts in the villages. This neatly- planned house was a dwelling of Qtiecn Ranavalona 
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This led to bS iftherosUntdli^nt of the Malagasy 

but lasted to 1883. iamata^e oe g , Education is compulsory and 

P~g tti::LtveS:rlc^S 

so.. 

'“"oontued to be aggr«sive in lawyers or 'teachers in the capital and 

her actions and in 1890 Fran<^^_ ^JLtTly given the island 

protectorate of aU Madagascar was rec S , r ordered government 

Led by Britain. The natives, however, the ^“Ivimtages of ordered gover. 

LSo accept the French protector- 

ate, and this led to “p' oj railways md roads. It is some- 

Antananarivo was captured by hrencn g . civilization is m 

troops ; and the reigning queen, Rana- times forgot m ‘^t “v heat 

valoL III., was deposed and banisM ™f ”f“r was Trdadless land 
to Algiers where she died in 1917, the 8 French took over the 

last of her line. In 1896 Madagascm ® j j , y rhich is much the same 
was declared a French colony, but it administrat ^ barbarous land, 

took three years longer and some more * French have constructed 

fighting for France to establish her Y railway, and one of 

authority over the island completely. tV.°most striking things in the capital is 

Though Madagascar is a French Je rnost sriAing th ng^_^^ In nddition 

colony, it has no representative m the g ^^t ^ builtLcellent, well-metalled 

French Parliament, nor has It an elective Y • £ ^ capital to all 

assembly. At the head of the adminis- 

tration is a governor-general, who^ is p rptmlar motor services. These 

assisted to some extent by a consultative there are ^ , developing the 

council. It may be mentioned here railwap roads a 

that the governor-general also has islan s Es prosperity. -The ' 

charge of the Comoro Islands, which lie greatly augm g fine 

to the north-west of Madagascar and „ capital and elsewhere, 

are valuable for vanilla and perfume buildings in « P into a 

plants, such as patchouli. In 1918 They^ve turned Ja 
IMadagascar was divided into twenty- wonderfM p ’ . Europeans, 

four provinces, and the Comoro archi- life, wi i ^ Arabs, all 

pelago was included as the twenty-third Malagasy, happY- 

of these provinces. apparently *>' “f century 

Everything is regulated by French just before the g J except a 

officials, with the aid of natives in nothing was to „vamp. 

subordinate positions, the majority of few mud huts rou ^ 

MADAGASCAR: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

Indies.) Rice, manioc, cane 
(Cf. Miuritius, the Df rail- 

^ Communications. I" been made, 

ways and metalled roads have been n 
Steamships connect the islana 
l^rs-Ucc. . T^vti ieO ^ 

Outlook. As in .‘^‘^>'|°"pui?io{fines and 
high degree, and m extent, 

IMalaya to a less ^fijally 

so in* ^Madagascar, to a low ..ri’ricvclop- 
expanding degree, the Frenc . j,Qy,-,try. 

inc the natural resources of States*) 

(Cf. Indo-China and the Barbarj S . 


Natural Division. 


Fragment 


of 


— 

ancient continent of Gondwanaland. (Ct. 
Southern Africa and the Deccan.l A 
central tableland, with a scarp facing 
the east (Cf. the Western Ghats and- 
the Drakensburg IMts.) An archaean core* 
is overlaid with horizontal sedimentary 
rocks, lava deposits and volcanic cones. 

(Cf. the Deccan.) . e 

' Climate and Vegetation. Ram from the 
south-east trade winds especially on the 
.cast side. (Cf. Phihppm^.) Tro^^^^^ 
cal heat and jungle forest. (Cf. the West 
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The Metropolis of Southern India 

by Etiwanl Ii. Long 

Aullior of Ilrimli Rule in Indbi ' fttr 


T IIlIfvK IS no other ettv ut Imln 
wJncli Ins qmio tlu s<tnn plict 
m iho flfSrcHons o! an !Int:lf-h 
imn as M.ulrns. Ih>n>lnv « n hmndn! 
liv the I’crtucnevr. and N-c.itne l.ntth'h 
Utrr : Calculi \ is of Kn^h'h found ition 
!ml It i> Inlf a ctnlur^ jnunptr t!nn 
Midras. wfuch ssns the first cUy in Indn 
to Itc* fotindixl by the Ktu;hdi and is a 
proud monuini.nl to the courage, fore 
sjpht and unlinm; persi\«.rana' of us 
riibesl *ettlcrs and tho'< who followul 
in tlicjrfool«lcps 

In the year 1630. m onhr to acquire 
a scitlemenl ntircr to the crnin*s of tlir 
djxinf'aml vseaMns industnes of soutli 
<rn Indn. rnncis I)i\ the chief ofhcnJ 
of the Hast Indn Compinj at Artmpon. 
ohtnmed the pram of .a snnil ^mp of 
land on which a small fort was crectcil 
on the pre^ nl site of Madras, and w Inch, 
mincit I ort ?t Georpe aft«t the patron 
saint of Hiiphnd, was the fir«:t fortificil 
hchi hy the Inth^ Cowpm} 
m India, with lhce\ception of Annigon 
Wljffi Fort Si. CeoT<e Midrt* 
Close by. at St 1 horned was a 
Portuguese settlement which was not 
prospering, and the Portupuc«c m\itid 
Day to build there , Iml he preferred 
independence, and to his little station 
by the exceedingly wise offir of exemp- 
tion from all taxation for a penod 
of thirty jears, he attraclcil several 
hundred families of weavers and others 
and Tort St George soon bec.imc quite 
a busy and thriving spot. In 1641 il 
was made the headquarters of the Hast 
India Company on the Coromandel 
Coast and m 1658 the trading stations m 
Bengal were placed under its control. 

Tor many }X2rs VorC St. George wsis 
Madras It consisted of a tower, or 


lioiiv rn'-Jovnl .i rix*! mculir wall 
pKi \ ird-* Imip h\ u»o Mrd'* wide with 
liiMoms It tin ftuir turners, .md a 
nutnUr of njughh bmlt Indnn hotists 
ont'idi 'iJul surroiinihnp it Clew; to 
the I It wis i.isiK as-, iihhh thcre- 
froiii i-^jMx.idK IS It w.i‘» Iioth held 
and fiirtified wt ihl\ for ni.in> >e.irb 
A ^iruttle tor Miiiery 
Attacks h\ Diwixxl Khin a general 
of the prtat Vuniiipnlx', and by the 
were but when 

m 174(> I)ii))lii\s htutemni, La 
Bourdoniuis .ni.icktxl the I ort 
(•oitfnor Morv c.ipitiiht<xl t.irricl) 
and ho and hi> council wtn lakin off to 
Pondiclum* The great Clue was at 
tint time a writer m the cornpan} •? 
<<r\ice at M.idras but he nnnigeil to 
.isoid the Ignominy of impri«onmtnt by 
t*c.iping with .1 few conifiinions to 
Tort bt I)n\id Pie 1 rmch held Port 
bt (ieorgi* for three >eirs,*whrn tlie 
Trtity of Ai\ Ji-ChaptHc restored it to 
Lnghnd. and wlicn the Last India 
Company ngiinwl possession it was 
ifiiproscd and strengthened, the old 
fort Ixrcatiic practically enclosetl wilhm 
a new one and this cnihled the 
governor. Lord Pigot, to lic.it off an 
attack of the Frenchman Lally m 1759 
The greater part of the Fort was 
restored Jictwcen 1763 and iSoo. but in 
Us present condition it retains Us old- 
time character, and is a stirring memorial 
of the early daj's of British rule m India 
It IS still m use as a fortress, garrisoned 
by British troops, and contains mmy of 
the principal gov'cmment offices — the 
Secretariat and council chamber and 
the military headquarters — and has an 
acxnal and a barracks, the former 
possessing many intcresung trophies of 
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GREAT MARITIME CLEARING HOUSE FOR SOUTH INDIA'S TRADE 


the wars in wliich the old army of 
Madras was engaged. 

Madras is unlike any other large city 
in India. Situated 13° 4' north of the 
Equator, by sea 770 miles distant from 
Calcutta and nearly Soo from Bombay 
by rail, it is low-lying and almost 
dead level, its highest point being only 
22 feet above the sea ; and it is so wide- 
spread, has such broad, tree-flanked 


roads, with buildings, often standing by 
themselves, in such large gardens 
and so hidden by the foliage surrounding 
them, that the impression gained is not 
that of a city at all, but rather of some 
tropical garden suburb.. 

The area covered by the city is ncarlj’ 
30 square miles, or larger than that 
of either Calcutta or Bombay with their 
very much greater populations. This is 
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due to lJ)c (net lint »l has no obstacles 
to lateral c\pansjon. such as the cities 
named: the cheapness of land, generally, 
encourages jKopfe to he content with 
houses of feuer storey's and more 
breathing space, and the whole city is 
more a collection of large villages, Imkctl 
together and s<inrated from the 
surrounding countrj' bj' an arbitrary' 
l»oundary line, than a city in the 
ordinary sense of the word 

You have to remain for some lime m 
Madras Ixforc you cm realize lint jou 
are c\ cn near a big city And then the 
place has such a sleepy old-world 
atmosphere, and such a numlwr of tlic 
Kuropean-mhabited private houses are 
of the capacious and picturevjue tyj>c 
of bj'gcnc days Hire, indml, one 
can conjure up visions of the Hnghsli 
who went to India nearly three hundrcrl 
jears ago Tlttir insmory is still alwiit 
the place. I am «ufe that at night 
tlitir ghosts mai, lie seen in pUa<anl 


lanes out Hgrnore way. m jiairs and 
later fluting into the Fort past the 
srntnes — without the password 

.Most of ICuropi'an Jf.ulras was built 
at the end of tlic eighteenth and the 
liegmning of the mnclLtnth centunes. 
and the place to-ilay stretches along 
tlic shore from Tondiarpct m the north 
for a distance of nine miles, and inland 
from a mile and a half to four miles 
On the north u is flanked by tlie Madras 
Uaihsay and on the south by the 
Adj*ar rmr A huge lank, known as 
the Long Tank, borikrs u on the south- 
east. and a snudl riser, the Cooum. 
possessing like the Adyar little water 
c-\ci|»l during the nuns, meanders 
through the heart of the city from west 
to *.asi. Tlus sjrc.mi falls into the .sea 
just south of the Port, near which it 
divides and fonns a small isl.md. 
connected with the niainl.ind on both 
sides by bndges On the «outh, 
op|>ositc this island, is Govcnimcnt 
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LIGHTHOUSE TOWER AMID THE DOMES OF THE HIGH COURT 
Sctii Unis from above its roofs the city skyline breaks out in dome and tower, spire an^ ^m^ 
while the streets drive deep chasms between, 
house, the highest structure in this view, that ov 

of which it is the most imposing part 


ne auu 

A novel feature is the celebrated ^'^“t 

,’erlooks all from its vantage above the High Gour 


House and the Banqueting Hall, sur- 
rounded by a spacious park extending 
to the sea front, and variously situated 
on the front are the beautiful office of 
the Revenue Board, the fine Presidency 
College, the Senate House, the Civil 
Engineering College and other govern- 
ment buildings. 

The Fort is in the centre ot the sea 
front, along the greater part of which 
runs a magnificent esplanade, the 
Marina, equal in construction, appear- 


ance and upkeep to the marine drive of 
many English watering-places, and here 
every evening the fashionable world o 
Madras repairs in its motor-cars to 
catch the cooling sea breezes and fortify 
itself for the pleasures of the night and 
the labours of the morrow. Just north 
of the Fort lies the harbour which has 
been greatly improved and extendc 
and can now accommodate many vessels 
of heavy tonnage. It is a great boon to 
the place, for in the old open roadstead 








INTniCATELV CARVED COPURAM ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF MADRAS 
Madras an 1 ll«sul »fli» tonlal j a Urpr munlicr «n 1 pir «la« tic hiiJotU> <vf the I rmcr 

t aving il c fU1)oratcl> finUIl »l M gaicwt)* *< in'**!! In tl r pf i graph TI f rhirl temple U ll c 
Parthaurati ( In Trfrl cafte A'ctvwliwin Inllalhcfaemlewsinean ler alx ul the ilrceit ns II ev 
rleaw an I take tilt in from the fruit arri inecl ttali«w)t><ut let nr 1 1 real from tl c 1 rl'>1es5 owner 


dijs landing was i hbonous and 
!nzardoii«5 process and frequent cjcloncs 
p)i}ci] Jnkoc wiih tJjc sliippjng In 
17 jO Bourdonnais lost three of Ins 
ships and two prizes in 1782 a Imndrcd 
nati\e craft were wrecked nnd in 1872 
nine Untish and manj mtivc scsscls 
were driven ashore the wind pressure 
being 53 pounds to the square foot 
Tlie mercantile quarter of Madras 
centres about the harbour where are the 
General Post Office Customs ifousc. 


Collectors House and various banks 
and mercantile offices, well built and 
imposing structures rormcrl> known 
as Black Town, but rc‘-namctl George 
Town after the visit of King George V 
when Prince of Wales in 1906, it is the 
most thicklj populated quarter, and .a 
gcKxl deal of It is iirbuilt and sqnalid 
Tnpheane tlic Mahomedan quarter 
just south of the island and Puru- 
savakamand Veperj, on the west, where 
most of the many Lurasians live, come 
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CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION AND • THE COOUM R1VER^,^MAD^^^^^ 

The Central Railway Station is one of Uie finest in India, and „^ojation for 500 beds and 

high. Opposite the station is the General Hospital, which acc . stream flowing 

records going back as far as 1829. The bridge over the , towLds Fort St. George 

through the city, carries the continuation of the Poonamallec Road 


83° F. and the annual rainfall 49 inches,, 
the fall being heaviest during the north- 
east monsoon, from October to Decem- 
ber. Vegetation is very profuse and 
the - frequent rains give the place a 
radiant freshness which goes far towards 
mitigating- the oppressive heat and 
makes it comparatively dust-free, no 
small boon for an Indian city. Madras 
is very fortunate, too, in having several 
beautiful hill stations in the Nilgiris of 
which the chief is Ootacamund. 

Madras is thfe capital of the Madras 
Presidency and the seat of the govern- 
ment, which is, however, moved to 
Ootacamund during the hottest weather, 
and the residence of the governor. The 
revenue of the city is administered by 
an Indian civil servant who is termed 


the Collector and the internal ad- 
ministration is in the hands of a muni- 
cipal corporation, the most important 
of the municipal undertakings being 
excellent waterworks and drainage sys- 
tems, while the Moore Market 1^3 weU 
constructed and maintained. T ere 
an efficient police force 
municipal roads are weU 
and kept. 

Communications are good, 
lines run from Madras along the 
to Calcutta, across country to Bonffiay, 
south-west to Cochin and sout o 
Tanjore and Madura, and thence 0 
Rameswaram for Ceylon, while t ere 
are frequent steamer services to Calcu a 
and to Rangoon, to Colombo, t e 
Straits Settlements and China, and to 


and the 
metaUed 

Railway 



VanthMm Itoad touth to Andcrvjn'* nri<lt« o\fr ihf Coauni rl\fr, and on th<* rijjld Jiand 
tide U a fine p-oiip ot buildin^i, Incliidln* IheMineuin, tecknlra] J/imtate, library and the new theatre, 
to « Well the \iftorfa Memorial lUIl oi>ened In looo, baa been added TlieM arc all iltiiatwJ in llic 
rsmofe (juarler where the mafnJ/iceol boafea cl the merehinl prlneee trere tudi 
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Europe. The Buckingham Canal pro- 
vides cheap transit to and from places 
along the coast, connecting with the 
Kistna and Godavari canal systems, 
and ali the great military roads of the 
south converge on Madras as a centre. 
An electric tramway service gives cheap ■ 
and speedy transit about the city. 

A Great Educational Centre 

As the chief educational centre, of the- 
Presidency, Madras has a fine uni- 
versity, constituted in 1857 and modelled 
on the style of London University. The 
general standard of education is remark- 
ably high and- the peculiar facility udth 
which the English language is acquired 
by the Madrasi is an outstanding fact, 
no less than 14 per cent, of the Indian 
inhabitants of the city being able to 
read and write English ; and it is quite ■ 
a common thing for an ordinary 
Madrasi servant to use excellent 
English with quite a good pronunciation. 
As may be imagined, Madras is politic- 
ally distinctly go-ahead, and it has 
furnished the Reform movement with 
many of its ablest writers and- orators. 

Madras is not an industrial city of 
any importance and its great distance 
from the coal-fields handicaps it severely. 
Indigenous handicrafts are decaying and 
they are not being replaced by factories 
of a modem type. However, it has some 
cotton mills, iron foundries, cigar fac- 
tories and tanneries, and the Madras 
Railway has its workshops there. The 
chief indigenous arts . are silk and 
cotton weaving, silver-work and em- 
broidery. The silver-work is of fine 
quality and deserves to be better known. 

Trade with Great Britain 

The chief importance of Madras is as a 
distributing centre for southern India, 
and it ranks fourth among the ports of 
India in tonnage and fifth in the value 
of its trade. More than 70 per cent, of 
the imports and nearly 60 per cent, of 
the exports are brought from and 
sent to Great Britain the largest 
item in the imports being European 
piece-goods, then cotton-twist and yarn. 


iron and steel, machinery and railway 
plant and kerosene oil. Hides and skins 
are the chief export, and then, in con- 
siderably less quantities, Indian piece- 
goods, .indigo and raw cotton. 

In point of population Madras is still 
the-third city in India (527,000), but it 
bids fair to be displaced eventually, for 
its population is almost stationary. The 
explanation is that the wealthy and 
rapidly expanding city of Rangoon, just 
across the Bay of Bengal, offers high 
.wages, to labourers, and accordingly 
the Madrasi is continually seeking 
pastures new. Madras itself has little 
industrial development, is unable to 
retain much of its surplus population, 
and thus loses a good number of its 
virile workers. 

Creeds and Castes of the Madrasis 

Of its people, mostly Hindus, the 
Tamil and Telegu castes, Dravidian by 
race and Hindu by religion, largely pre- 
dominate. There is a fairly large Indian 
Christian population, 80 in every 1,000, 
due to the connexion with the Christian 
Church from its earliest times, the very 
old European establishments in southern 
India, and tire special efforts of all 
Christian missions amongst the lowest 
caste and non-caste, pariah peoples — a 
most meritorious work. The percentage 
of Mahomedans, 112 per 1,000, is also 
high, the residence in Madras of the 
Mahomedan Prince of Arcot and his 
followers contributing to this. 

Commerce and industry, government, 
personal and domestic service furnish 
the bulk of the population with its 
means of livelihood, but the learned and 
artistic professions are proportionately 
much larger than elsewhere in India and 
the number of persons of independent 
means is unusually high. The capital 
acquired by past generations is respon- 
sible for this, and as the centre of 
administration and 'capital of the Pre- 
sidency Madras must alwa5'^s be able to 
maintain a numerous and influentia 
population, while its facilities as a port 
should ensure its reputation as the com- 
mercial metropoli*; of southern India 
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PLAZAS AND THOROUGHFARES 

visiting IMadrid. The older buildings 
were burned down and destroyed several 
times before the present imposing 
palace was erected between 1737 and 
1764. The rooms in which Philip IV., 
the Planet King, entertained the unts 
of the golden centurj^ and in which 
he watched Velazquez paint his im- 
mortal portraits, is no more. Instead, 
we have the massive grey granite 
structure designed b}' Filippo Jubara, 
an Italian architect, and completed 
after his death by his pupil Giovanni 
Battista Sachetti. 

Built on sloping ground, its western 
fagade is higher than the others, and the 
most imposing view of the palace is 
to be obtained from the other side of the 
Manzanares. But it is a magnificent 
building from any point of view. Four 
hundred and seventj- feet square, and a 
hundred feet high, the main body of the 
palace is built round a courtyard ; one 


OF SPAIN’S STATELY CAPITAL 

wfng nms on the cast side of the 
enclosure known as the Plaza de Armas ; 
another, ending in an open arcade 
flanked by the Armourq^ marks the 
western boundary. Iron railings connect 
the two wings, but the great doors arc 
always open, and the outer courtyard 
of the king’s palace is practically the 
playground of the poor. A sign, if one 
were needed, of the democratic spirit 
of modern Spain. 

As you approach the entrance to the 
Plaza de Armas, jmu sec a mounted 
guard pacing up and down, his silver 
helmet gleaming in the .sun. Within 
the enclosure, if you time your visit to 
the right hour, 5’ou will be able to watch 
the halberdiers performing their daily 
evolution,s, watched by an admiring 
crowd. When they have paced slowly 
and ceremoniously round the enclo'ure 
and have inarched away, the crowd b 
admitted and proceeds to swarm ait 
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CALLS DE ALCALA LEADING TOWARDS THE PUERTA DE ALCALA 
On the right is the post office in the Plaza de Castelar in which is the fountain of Cybele. The Plaza 
de Ja Independencia. surrounded by handsome private houses, has the Puerta do Alcald in the centre 
This triumphal gateway was erected in 1778 by Sabatini for Charles III. to commemorate hi® 
entrance into Madrid. The gate consists of five arches and is 72 feet high 
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HEAVILY LADEN OX-CART ON THE TRAMWAY LINES IN MADRID 
Madrid has an extensive electric tramway system which has been developed and improved to 
an extent that it is one of the best in any great city. As a contrast, oxen arc still nsed for drniinnt 
purposes in the outlying districts and are often seen in the capital. This cart is ingcnioti-Iy brn..ra 
by a strong pole lashed tightly at the rear, thus bearing hard upon the huh 



MADRID’S FINEST THOROUGHFARE THE CALLE DE AUCALA ’ 
Almost In the ccuire of tlic plsotoctraph i$ a comer building xurinuiinted by a pbani'c Mipporlint; 
a ftawe , t \aTi teswanc^ cwftpatks\ at. U « at W a Cat** «t ) 

da Grac The dome to the left down the Callc d«. Alcaik W mes to the IgUsia tie Ik CihtrKas, 
dating from tl e sevcnltcntli century On the right of the pliotogripli Is tl e Apollo Theatre 
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oiuotnan |■>nT1r^l^ H thr rmlo A! 
Ill*' rti«1 of llir pAl! T>‘ I' Icnl lIiH 
I iincji 1 x\‘ci\ I’un an*! w lutlrml 

r>M cim>»‘ c5 'if V 

in In' fniij'N i**th3|w it tlic 

fr‘)c jji wJncJj J>r- jriirD'^J rntr ibr»r»nf)i 
mit!' <>f thr Sima «Jr Cir\!o\ on hit w ly 
In hi' *>'5f ttnj»o^l rxi''* at Yu»!c 
VMnlr in thf nri,hl*’’uh<'*>! »*f tli** 
j»ih(rr It i' wtH tn vr tl C rxfrr'ixr 
'tit’r* wj rir ih** hltn* ' »lutl inx> 

*<^ii at %\t 1! at w«‘nr hs'trtic rowlirt 

I nil <J nttt thr r.tllr iV* lUtlrfi It tin* 
rall.olnl It 'ivn!' on thr 'iti* Ihc 
n’ Ir • tl I *<11 n MaiIh I, i'tnta Mxiw ilr 

I I Min i«1f*n I’nrc X ^inixtilol 

rj\' n'* ■\C1ir\ thr n^M il- {)nrnlf‘. 
f n ll r tall <i tthirli Jo-rjih Ihmjmtr 

<lnn ^h'hr,i a fji tch wKnrnmv-rnUamI 

fnrlini Iml h^m-rv anlnHntr h> tl»r 
M4\ thr r'jnr'ttnn *utnr f»{ ITtlijiIV, 

nv*l<-!)rtl In I‘i<trn T»m iftrr the 

j»'itMit h\ Vfli/ijnr/ \i*n jn*i ihr 
Imnnii ojvii hmsr th Ihn i!Tl»ritrr 
1 n n Ih i»rr thr ( alh ihl Atmal. 
to5Tir*-»I frnn a *n^lv Mine. « the 
in »'»• fiinn*!' ( illr In U to thr 

iVftd ij'-l Sfil. ill ini Ik lit of Madnil 

“Oife of III* SpB** 

At fr-t «i, h( It I' ihupfvwfftirif; It 
hi'littU Of no nrhilKini il ihninflion 
i*nif* an olloni' 'jnrr \Mth irn rnnlt 
hmhn' tmi if n. ailitit-' r-nT>«n; tW 

infftc to 'll! ifiM' of ihc tinn In the 
ci-nlrt of thr pli/i is a linjli of inm 
linrs ninl a cofif'ti'in of jilhiw trim- 
nrs. all roiiml an llu nnn> Inlroniril 
Itonn*' in 1 Ihc'hojn inclcif s tint In\e 
rqihcnl the omsints nn<l the clmrclHv 
of jusl linn's Ihil ii is llie tint 

mil 111* atlcnticin *' Hu CJiti of llir 
Sim " s.i\s I ilmotul <h Aniicts, “ is at 
onc< a salon i jironunulr, i tlKitrc, 
in acichmj, a jjinlcn a phct of arms. 
1 marJvit I rnni <li)lrn ik tilt aflir 
int(!nt;{lit tliirc is .i motionhvi croud 
flirt as uifl as a nniUltnilt (hit comes 
mil t.oi's (o ind from Hit tin gnit 
striils tint kill to Iht p!a*.i " 

To nnjonr intmstis! in humimty, 
tliirc irt ftw more intiTtiinm^ sjkiIs 
m Madrid thin the Cite of the Sun 
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nxcr'j’onr p,i«'-rs ihrmirli H at frrmc 
limr of thr day or nif^ht llir rrm 
tfists *0 ijoi»cril>*r In Spun irr nerj* 
ulirre nnlml in tl r traffic Simrt 
motorcars alirrnatr uith crnmir> cirls 
ilraun hy mnlrs, wlnlr mimnm'-nfil 
oxrn dnr aftrr than hlfcks of 

pramte from ilie Simn Amonr the 
jirilntriins can Iw seen cJnrictcmtic 
cnKipnl In chinctaisticdly vclic* 
tneut cotncTxjtKm 

A Kalrt^cwcor* «l Humsiihf 
Minx* crti'ijH. chiHl) if not cntirrlj 
nl m«Ti »tind on the runny 
side of thr p!a»i in uintrf and on the 
»ludv In oimmrr. docuvsinf; the top cs 
of tl r di\ I'rirsis uiili open lircxnrx*. 
ui>mm uiih thr htilr minlilKs tint 
thry wrar pomp to church nnrvs and 
lnlwrs uomm shojipm^ j'sxlhrs cirry* 
Inj; little jwrtihlr framiH on uhicli 
arc ih'pfi)nt svcJi llimirs as |v>*tcirifs, 
nihl»-f Kinils ind iTracrs, iirofesMoni! 
iclhr* of all tori', ihrrad their un> 
ftii.'mr tfjr »tilion.ir>‘ pTinijK. Blind 
rmmlrrU siind in a Imr mikitiR mu'ic 
tint Is ifrounnl hj the tniTic, iK^’Kirs 
sit in tin «iin. oM women cry* out to 
oil and smnir)' to hnj lottery tirkcK. 
r»r« di-lj laiHi ihr ojxn liirnl 
cirmRiscnwl and i couple of moimtul 
|n>he»inn»— the ulihntiil "pinp’-- 

MV wwvurtsU-NS un vUsxt sturdy Iustmts 
Hour of Choiit In the i'arrt* 
Tline are no h(»nrs of the diy. and 
xery f<u of the niRlit. tint do not afford 
foml for anmscnunt or nlkction As 
i«Klit lirRms to fill the phzi is slill full 
of lifi. Imi It IS more pdiutitinR and 
suImIikxI Cars 'kmi pist on their way 
to the pilice or the ojs ri motor horns 
Innit. tnin Ulls nnfr, tlie tnffic and the 
pivvrshy hi\e now somctlimg mys- 
terious alionl tlum is the skies fide 
fnim hhic to Iranslucmt frrecn and 
lilt stirs rouu out, one hy one m the 
rlrir firminunt over the flimmg sky 
signs of the shojis in the ph/i 

It Is hte, or rithcr e-uly, Ik fore Hit 
list loiltrers hive dnftwl awiy .md the 
tram btlh hive ceased thiir pttuhnt 
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EL SENADO, THE MODERN BUILDING OF THE UPPER CHAMBER 
In the Plaza de los Ministerios stands a bronze statue of Antonio Canovas del Castillo, the statesman, 
by J. Bilbao. On the north-west side is the Senate, the Upper Chamber, originally an Augustine 
college but now completely modernised. It was the meeting-place of the first Cortes in 1814. The 
building adjoins the Ministry of Marine and contains some very fine modern Spanish pictures 
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FINE PUENTE DE TOLEDO OVER THE MANZANARES AT MADRID 
The Puente de Toledo spans the Manzanares at the south end of the Calle do Toledo. It 
simple arches and is 128 yards long by 36 feet wide. In the centre of the bridge are two ugly • 
of San Isidro, patron saint of Madrid, and his wife looking at the trickle of water ^ 

ipagnificent bridge. At thp othpr end of thp Callc de Toledo is fhe Pgepta qc TolcdP 
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Ihc priceless National Library, as well 
as lesser-known collections sncli as that 
brought together by the late Senor dc 
Osma. In this museum are to be seen 
specimens of the arts and crafts of 
.Spain, including a collection of the 
beautiful Iiispano-]\Ianresque pottery. 

Prevailing Blue Skies 

The museum itself, built for a science 
museum, has been much improved 
latel}^ no less than twenty new rooms, 
tastefuU}^ decorated and well-lit, having 
been added. The pictures have been 
rearranged very advantageously. As 
is well known, there is no other place 
where Velazquez can be really studied ; 
there is -also a room devoted to El 
Greco, and many of Goj^a’s most typical 
works may be seen here, so that these 
three outstanding luminaries of Spanish 
art can be studied together. 

The climate of i\Iadrid has been much 
abused. It is very hot in summer, and 
can be very cold in winter when the 
wind whistles over from the snowy peaks 
of the Guadarrama. But it is almost 
always sunny, and the sky is frequently 
of a vivid and translucent blue. Even 
in winter one is often quite warm walking 
down one of the great avenues, which 
become veritable sun-traps. On a fine 
day the drive to the Escurial, a distance 
of twenty-six miles, is a most enjoy- 
able experience ; or the shorter excur- 
sion to the Pardo, the hunting lodge o£ 
Charles V., has its undoubted charm. 
Alcala de Henares, with its Gothic 
university, Segovia, with its Roman 
aqueduct, and many other places of 
interest, are within reach of Madrid. 

Madrid at its Gayest 

The gayest time in Madrid is between 
Easter and June, after which date people 
drift off to San Sebastian and Biarritz, 
or perhaps to the cool regions round 
about Burgos. Society is very friendly, 
existing as it does among people who 
know each other well, and who are often 
bound by ties of relationship. Among the 
artistic set there is much activity and 
a great “ esprit de corps.” Intellectual 
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life is full of energy, and there is much 
talent to be found among the poets, 
writers, painters and sculptors. The 
educational question is also well to 
the fore, ^ centre of activity being the 
residence for students situated just 
outside the town, where foreigners can 
share the advantages with the natives. 
TJie Ateneo, the literary club, is also a 
centre where lectures are given and 
which contains an excellent library. 

Society goes a good deal to the two 
principal hotels for amusement ; most 
people are also subscribers to the 
“ Real ” and the “ Princesa ” theatres, 
which are specially gay on certain nights 
of the week. There are balls and concerts 
at court, and, at certain seasons, 
religious functions which anyone may 
attend. Although the suites of rooms 
with their satin-covered walls, their few 
perfect pictures and their multitude 
of " objets -d’art ” cannot be seen on 
the occasion of a " Capilla Publica,” 
when the sovereigns walk in procession 
to the royal chapel, the public is 
admitted into the corridor that runs 
round the courtyard of the palace, and 
the glorious tapestries that are hung on 
the walls on these occasions are well 
worth a visit. 

Long Nights of Gaiety 

There is a new regime in the Spanish 
capital, and it is possible that many of 
the characteristic features and customs 
of the city may be changed in the future. 
Now that the officials of the public 
offices are expected to arrive at their 
desks at ten o’clock, perhaps the late 
hours so prevalent in Madrid will be 
modified. Tea at six o’clock, lasting 
perhaps till nine, dinner at nine-thirty 
or ten o’clock, tlreatres that begin at 
half-past ten and never end till after 
one o’clock, make the night short for 
the worker. Whatever changes may 
come Over the political and social life of 
Madrid, let us hope that it will retain- 
the elements of pleasant intercourse, an 
freedom to live the life that suits t e 
individual, which have always .charac- 
terised it in the past. 
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Where Riches Lie in Mine &: Jungle 

by Ricliard Ciirlc 

n! •• Into the Il-i't," etc. 


T lin fx-ninnsh rf M.ihyi i\ a «nit 
piith tn a vnM*anil 

(MflR* It Watl'* MJ» ol 

Im'l nilirr in the jy>w-'^«>n. 
if)** jToirctfKi <>1 ntvl'f tf e 'urvinll^jK** 
tf tiTr.il Itfitain SlriclK*. Mal')\*a al*^* 
tnrhsilM vati')*:' lUm.l' Ix-Unvin^ cr 
in Citrai Iftitatn. ulnch ate 
CT)ns*(ktr»! in lIi** clnjilcr on lf)c Malay 
AfrijjjKbco 

T 1 )C •nifiC’c of If)** la mninlv 

ijintnLtin^ on*! la wrh avatcf»al Irj* 
nuin'nwja atframa nml tiv m INitinma 
rf tfje mtmnr, lif»a\r\cT, afc nvnin 
ninmi'. an<l lliftt* is a tan*;r of lulls 
sshlcli Imtns a svat«T*li<N| f<*f mm 
Ifmwjg Iwiih raal amJ w*''!. Tlie mmm 
lama ajc an allnn^l tmhtolrn cfiam 
Iforji n<ffth 10 *onifi jji-ir the erntrr <»f 
l!i<? jwninsiila, an<l vmic of the |)raks 
arc 7.o''>o LtI in In ifjit. Tlieic arc af*o 
pio'ips of l»ills lietr an«| thrte. 
Tlic climate is thr>ro;if;hlj tio}Mcak 
.isttJMnj«l».5.nnf.ilJ .f»nMli.‘'.ss';»-amh«l^'* 
fi.iwms .lie less cfriily imihcil thin in 
many other |>3f Is of Die liojncs. 

Admin* tinlloa ol M<tirt 
I’olitically sj><-.ikmR only llic Straits 
Settlements, ssliich inclmlc tlic isfciniU 
ol Sin^ijxnc and iVnang and small 
jxjTUonsol themiinlandat Malacca and 
rrosmee Wellesley, are Ilritish tern* 
tory. Tlic rttkralctl Malay Statw, 
winch are under dirccl llnlish ivo- 
lection and are rulctl by Hrrtrsh ofTsciah 
althotji’h they have s’rlmns ol Ihtrr owti, 
arc IVrak, Stlaufjor, Pahang and Negri 
Scmbilan Tlie Nond'edtraled St.ates, 
o\cr \sho<c governance Hritish inntimcc 
js only nominal, are Joliorc, KcUntan, 
Trcnggaim, Kedah and Perils. Tlic 
governor of the Straits Sottlcincnts ts 
high commis$joncr for the Malay Slates. 

T>M 


and all foreign policy. e\m in inde* 
|iend‘mt ^ntes. is in the lands of Ifntam. 

Mahy.i is 500 mih-s long and ini's 
in l>rwdth from to 200 rmlrs Tlic 
totsi ana is 75 fX) *<|uare milt's , of 
ihn $s ‘^ptire rnilrs— an area .afxnii 
tlie »irc of ilnglsml— ts under direct 
llrittdi |iToirction It is Ixiunded on 
tlir north h\ Siam, on the wr«l by the 
Strait of M.ihfca. on the east by the 
Smtli China Sea and on the south by 
the slnlltm waters in ssliich arc the 
I'limb of the Kuu lanpga Archijtclago 

iUrhoun in • txnl CM«t<lint 

Tlic constdinr of Malap is, on the 
wliolr, rrgulir and fiit Most of tlic 
mars base a bar at the mouth, and on 
the e.ist cant there are numerous 
hgoons Apart from the Inrlmurs nt 
Smga^jore ami I'enang. the harbour nt 
Port Swctlatliain is the only one 
capable of rcctivmg t<ean going 
.Ateaui'm* .and .nlsr* .with .tla* 

intenor by milway TliiTe are, how- 
cser. «ts(Tal smaller hnrlxnirs on the 
• ssi*>t coast, at Malacca, Port Dickson, 
l.umttt. etc., and on the <xist coast at 
the mouths of such ri\ ers as the P.ahang, 
the Kinnt.m ami tlic Kehnlan. 

Tlic three chiif risers arc the Pahang, 
300 miles long, the Perak. 170 miles 
long, and the KeJanlan Ollier stixams 
of note arc the Palani .and the Gelok, 
uluch is the l>oimd.irj’ l>ctueen Siam .and 
Malap. both flowing to the cast, the 
Johore and the Pu!.ii, flowing to (he 
south, and the Kc?wing. the I.mggi. the 
Kking .and the Hcrinm, flowing to the 
west, Tlic Imundai’ics of most of the 
states composing Mahya are river- 
iKiundarics, and in a country’ such as 
this, which s*. made up mostly of 
tn^icil jungle, these are the bound.incs 
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THE LONG, FOREST-CLAD 

one would expect. There arc no lakes of 
any size in I\Ialaya, but in various spots 
tliere are hot springs with temperatures 
varying from 90° to 180° F. 

The aspect of the country away from 
the towns and cultivated areas is one of 
vast green forests covering plains and 
mountains alike, and interspersed by 
turbid rivers which form deep valleys. 


PENINSULA OF MALAYA 

The soil of Malaya is extremely rich. 
There are coastal alluvial deposits, and 
a bore of 352 feet taken near the mouth 
of the Bernam river did not reach the 
bottom of them. The soils of the 
country may be divided into three 
classes; the alluvial deposits of the 
coasts or river banks, which are usua y 
heavy ; the laterite, loamy soils of the 









hilly areas of the interior and the 
peat soils found mostly near tlic coast 
and also m inland su*amps 
Tlicrc IS no part of Malaya which lies 
%cry far from the Equator and con 
scqucntly the heat is usually great A 
mean daily maximum temperature of 
gj® r in the 'hade at Tanjong Rambutan 
is probably the hottest whereas at 
Kroli which is about r ooo feet alo\c 
<y?alescf tfie mean daily minimum of 
64® is recorded This proves how even 
a slight elevation may afford great 
relief As for sun temperatures the 
figures in Kuala I umpur rangt lictween 
140“ and 151® So fir as concerns 
locality as distinct from tkvation 
Malayan temperatures seem to change 
but little throughout the year and 
‘va'ons scarcely exist 
In the mountains the rainfall is 
extremely heavy but m other parts 
though still heavy is much less marked 
I rcquently there is a tropical downpour 
towartls cvemiig but these downpours 
arc often extraordinarily local and 
gcncritly last but a «liort time It is a 


land of blazing sunshine but the 
approach of rain is swiftly heralded by 
heavy clouds which as swiftly disappear 
and give way to skies of blue when the 
downpour has ceased 

Tlicrc are two seasonal winds the 
soutli west and the north cast monsoons 
but Sumatra breaks up the south west 
monsoon and the only really important 
wind IS the north last monsoon which 
blows off the Gulf of Siam lictwcen 
November and March The period of 
the <outh west monsoon is from May 
to Ocfol tr and this is marked by 
soft southcrlv wind on the tast coast 
Itcally jwwtrful wiiuUwith the strength 
if 1 typlioon are unknowai but the 
squalU art at times sulhcunt to damage 
niblicr estates and lightly constructed 
native Imihhn^s 

\s reg mb. he ilth Mai iv i v ant s cnor 
moil ly In some parts it is highly 
malarnl and m other j art such as the 
country around Ku ila Lumpur there 
seems to Ih. comparatively little sen us 
malaria though ( f course tl c danger 
always exists \\ h n 1 uropcans arc ill 
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IMPOSING PALACE OF THE SULTAN OF SELANGOR AT KLANG 
I 1 ^ small to of Selangor «m tl e over of the sa ne name nl o t c gl t lies from I orl 
owettenham A branch of the n 1 ay from I uala Lumpur pas es tiro gl the to n to Port 
b'cttenham %h eh is a port of call for ocean go ag steamers a d after S ngapore tie chef 
rubber port of Malaya Klang Is the seat of the sultan of tie state 
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COVERED MARKET IN JOhIbRE BAHRU THE CAPITAL OF THE MALAY STATE OF JO 
*Johore Bahru Is the capital of a sultanate In the Malay Peninsula under British protection, at I les at tie moult cl the Jot rc ri’ 
bmgaporc. The f ne palace built bj the Sultan Abubakar is the most n table b 11 ni; of tl « to«ni «Wch U a favourite rr« ri of tl 
being cooler than the latter It was once famous for its gaming bouses. Thepopilatl alt over 15 ooo an 1 the CUneseouln m >rr the 
and rubber are the principal exports Tl e ra Iway fr in Singapore cros<e» to the mainland at Jo’'ore uahru ovrr the Joh 
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J. Cummmii 

RAILWAY UNDER HUGE GREEN-TOPPED CLIFFS IN SELANGOR 
Granite mountains, wliich stretch in a south-easterly direction for about 350 miles, form the backbone 
of the Malay Peninsula. The country is covered with ‘limestone in many districts, and large bluffs of 
this formation occur on the western and eastern slopes. Magnificent caves are found on both declivi- 
ties, those at Batu, near where the above photograph was taken, being the finest on the west coast 
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J. Cummins 


BRIDGE OVER THE KLANG RIVER OUTSIDE KUALA LUMPUR 
All the towns and principal mining centres in the states of Perak, Selangor .and Negri 
coniiected by metalled roads which are well bridged and carefully kept up the gov m 
Motor cars ply for hire over these roads from every town and village. 

- miles in length connects Kuala Kubu in Selangor with Kuala Lipis, the capital or r" b 










HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI DANK BUILOINQ AT KUALA LUMPUR 
J\oiU lunj r <!<• rj[ f(jJ f £ «f 4 (e I f SpIm? r 1 $ f(<> t'lAii and cfilcf rAilniy iuiictl^ti 

ol 11 e 1 r<Srrairil Malax Stal<-^ ll *lan U on the Manx Hvtr 27 tidier Irotu Itt n mtU an I U ton 
o«t«l Ly foali and raitwayt with th« tin Tt** town l» on tic railway which rant Irom SluRa 

pore to U )0 I rrlii hlim Irootlrr and thence to UaneVolc *n c population Is abtrat So oqq 
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llicy usually go to Java to recuperate, 
though there arc a few hill stations in 
i^lalaya, lint it is not a country in 
which the European can readiJ}^ find 
tIio.se changes of climate that make 
India bearable. 

Lnyers of Forest Life 

As we liavc seen, Malajaa is primarily 
a count ly of huge, unbroken forests. 
Its llora is extremely rich and immensely 
complex. The recorded number of 
species of flowering plants and ferns is 
over 9,000, and of these about 30 per 
cent, arc trees. Tlicrc are, indeed, more 
different species of trees in klalaya than 
in the whole of British India and Burma. 
The t3^pical Mala3'an forest is, as it were, 
several storc3's high : top, trees from 
150 to 200 feet ; second, trees of about 
100 feet ; first, small trees and shrubs ; 
while the ground floor of the forest is 
one mass of tangled plants and ferns. 
Along the coast are great mangrove 
swamps, and in the interior there are 
vast fresh-water swamps which cover 
about one-tenth of the peninsula’s 
surface. Be3^ond the altitude of 2,000 
feet the forests are of a different t3rpe ; 
trees are comparatively short and their 
trunks are covered with mosses, lichens, 
orchids and ferns. 

In some parts the forests have been 
considerably denuded already and other 
parts are not profitable to work. The 
swamp woods have no value, and the 
forests at a higher altitude comparatively 
little. Moreover, it is dangerous to 
cut down the hillside forests, as they 
protect water supplies and stop erosion. 

Wealth of Animals and Birds 

A single square mile of forest will 
usually contain several hundred varieties 
of trees, but more than half of the woods 
commercially valuable is produced by 
the trees of the family of Dipterocar- 
paceae. The standard timber is chengul. 
Other valuable forest products are canes, 
damar and gutta-percha. The rattan 
semambu is made into the Malacca cane 
of commerce, but rattan segar is of even 
greater importance. Camphor is also 


found to a small extent. Apart from 
alienated forest lands, the forests belong 
to the states, and their control is in the 
hands of a forest department. 

As regards animals, Malaya is singu- 
larly well equipped. There are tliree 
species of anthropoid ape, two or three 
of gibbon and four other kinds of 
monkey. Tigers, leopards, wild cats, 
civets, mongooses, otters, small bears, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, tapirs, pigs, 
deer, wild cattle, squirrels, rats, porcu- 
pines — all these are to be found in the 
peninsula. There are bats in incredible 
numbers — one may see, hear and smell 
them by day in the enormous dolomite 
caves which are a feature of the country 
— also crocodiles, tortoises and lizards. 
There are over 130 different snakes and 
about 650 species of birds. Butterflies 
are in great variety, many of them of 
exquisite beauty. 

Technique in Rubber Growing 

Rubber is, of course, the mainstay of 
Malaya, and thousands upon thousands 
of acres have been won from the jungle 
and planted with the Para rubber from 
the regions of the Amazon. The rubber 
planter has to wage a ceaseless warfare 
against the encroaching forest, and gangs 
of coolies are always at work on every 
estate, weeding and keeping the place 
clean. The Lalang grass, especially, 
which seems to spring up almost in a 
night, is what the planter dreads. Rub- 
ber planting and the treatment of 
drainage and soDs have developed into a 
highly scientific profession, as also has 
the fighting of that pest which attacks 
the bark of the rubber-trees. In the 
earlier days the planters were able to 
earn such large profits, and had so litde 
experience, that they made many mis- 
takes with impunity, but now there is a 
whole technology of rubber planting, 
and the planter knows from experience 
the best way to tap, whea to tap, and 
how to keep his trees healthy. 

The soil of Malaya, as I have already 
remarked, is so naturally rich that 
almost any tropical produce will grow 
in it. But now rubber has supplanted 
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MALAYA 


with those of England, make this a 
matter of less consequence than it 
would otherwise be. The peninsula is 
w^ell served both by main steamship 
routes to most parts of the world and 
by local coast craft. One may wonder, 
indeed, whether there are many 
portions of the globe easier to get to 
or to get from than Malaya. 

Malaj^^a is not a self-supporting 
country, and foodstuffs form about half 
the total imports. The only duties 
levied are on alcoholic liquor, tobacco 
and petroleum and oil for local con- 
sumption. Most . of the exports go to 
England and the United States, but 
there is also a large trade with the Dutch 
East Indies. Singapore, dealt with in 
a separate chapter, is a great oil-dis- 
tributing centre and the Asiatic Petro- 
leum Company have most of this 
business in their hands. 

Penang, an island about the size of 
the Isle of Wight, has a population of 
123,000, but almost the whole of this 
is concentrated in the capital, George- 
town, which is usually itself called 
Penang. It is a beautiful town, with a 
great hill rising just beyond, and is full 
of Eastern colour and the fine houses 
of Chinese merchant-princes. 

• The town of next importance is 
Kuala Lufnpur, the capital of the state 
of Selangor and the seat of the Federal 
Government. This has a population 
of some 80,000, and is a thoroughly 
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modern town of handsome goveminent 
buildings and general offices. Ipoh, in 
Perak, the centre of a rich tin district, 
is a growing town, situated like Kuala 
Lumpur on the main line. 

Malacca, on the east coast, is now 
of much less importance than it used 
to be, though it is actually the oldest 
European possession in the Far East 
and still retains some evidences of the 
Portuguese who were its first rulers. 

The foremost town in Johore is Johore 
Bahru, which lies on the main line just 
across the Strait from Singapore and 
used to be the place, before the 
causeway was built, where passengers 
for Singapore had to leave the train. 

Although many natives live in the 
towns, the real native life can only be 
studied in the jungle villages or kam- 
pongs. The modem Malay likes to 
dwell in a wooden hut, and he still 
retains his affection for dwellings built 
on piles. Some of the aborigines, how- 
ever — ^for tlie Malays probably came 
from Java not so many centuries ago — 
live in lofty .tree-huts or in leaf shelters 
propped on sticks. While the cities 
and considerable 'towns have a strong 
veneer of Emropean characteristics, the 
country villages are entirely unsophis- 
ticated. The bungalows of Europeans 
on the estates are usually thatched witli 
palm, and are constructed mainly on 
the principles of keeping ovxt the sun 
and of airy^ roominess. 


MALAYA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. South pointing pen- 
insula, part of the fringe of the Pacific 
Ocean. (Cf. California Peninsula.) A 
mountainous backbone is flanked by 
coastal lowlands with mangrove swamps 
and is drained by rivers which make exten- 
sive alluvial fiats. (Cf. Queensland, Java.) 

Climate and Vegetation. Tropical heat 
and tropical rains, with seasonal winds. 

'The (summer) south wind connected with, 
the south-west monsoon of the Indian 
Ocean and the (winter) north-east trade 
wind from the Pacific Ocean. Tropical 
forest. 

Products. Mainly plantation rubber (cf. 
Ceylon, Java) and tin (cf. Banca, in the 
Malay Archipelago). Also copra, damars, 
rattans, palm-oil, gutta-percha, pine- 
apples and gambler. The tapioca, pepper 


and spice trade is no longer of priniar}" 
importance. The products are e-vportcd 
in the crude state. 

Communications. The Strait of Malacca 
is almost as great a “ steamer passage 
as that of Gibraltar. Singapore is one 01 
bhe world’s great entrepots. The railwavs 
admirably serve the interests of tlic 
trading community. , 

Outlook. Malaya has been developcci 
by the labour of aliens — Taniils •• 
[abourers, Chinese as entrepreneurs a 
Europeans, notably British, as ' 

and organizers. In a strong posM < ^ 
regards tin but weakly 
vorld supplies and world prices 
rubber, the country's recent 
nto a peaceful and law-abiding com 
nunity is a happy augur>'. 
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on the mainland by an arm of the sea about five miles acros 
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MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 

Tropic Bounty of the Isles of Enigma 

by Richard Curie 

Author o! "Into the Fast” etc. 


T he islands of which this chapter 
treats rest on a \ast submerged 
bank, at no place deeper than a 
hundred fathoms below «ca level It 
j«, in fact, a sunken continuation of the 
continent of Asia The islands arc 
divided between the regions of Asia and 
Australia, and this is CMdent in their 
inhabitants, their geography, their 
zoology and their botany, all of which, 
from cither end of the archipelago, 
merge in the middle islands 
Although the appearance and scenery 
of the group vary greatly, nevertheless, 
geographically speaking, the Nolcanic 
ranges which are so general a feature 
may be said to be but one range All 
the Dutch East Indies, with the excep- 
tion of the far eastern ‘ones, comprise, 
as It were, one vast continent broken 
up into fragments 

From the point of view of climate, the 
islands winch run from west to cast 
and are clustered on either side of the 
Equator — the Equator actually cuts 
tlirough Sumatra, Celebes and Gilolo — 
though chiefly on the south of it, have 
few distinguishing features Of course 
there are infinite variations according to 
altitude, etc , but all the idands are 
situated m the centre of the tropics 
and all of them possess the characteris 
tics of tropical climates 

Dutch Possessions in (he East 

Politically all the islands with which 
this article deals belong to Holland, 
save only a part of Timor which belongs 
to Portugal, and are ruled by a governor- 
general, who lives m Java They lie 
between the Indian and the Pacific 
Oceans , to the south is Australia and 
to the north Malaya, the South China 
Sea and the PJnlippine Islands 


Tlic total area of the archipelago, 
excluding Borneo and New Guinea, both 
of which are discussed elsewhere, is 
about 349 ooo square miles and the total 
population about 46,500,000 

The archipelago, as we have seen, is 
extremely mountainous and extremely 
\olcanic The mountains run for the 
most part from north-west to south-east, 
or from west to east 

A Garment of Primeval Forest 

Apart from Java, which is cultivated 
to the extent of about 40 per cent , the 
islands* arc still for the most part 
covered with primeval jungle The 
coast hnc differs enormously m its 
fonnation— for instance one side of Java 
IS rugged and broken, while the other 
side IS swampy and flat — and no state- 
ment of general accuracy can be made 

As to rivers, while they exist in 
immense numbers and while many of 
them in the larger islands are of con- 
siderable length, few of them are of 
much commercial importance The 
islands are so steep and broken that 
navigation, save m small boats is 
seldom practicable The usual aspect 
of the islands is that of tropical not and 
luxuriance The rainfall is, on the 
whole, enormous, and the fecundity of 
nature is nowhere seen to more extrava- 
gant advantage than in the bewildering 
and interminable forests that o\errun 
the islands with their green mantle 

The principal rainy season falls 
between October and March, and then 
indeed the downpours are terrific 
The islands lie either under dark thunder- 
clouds or m a brilliant and terrible 
sunshine The north west and the 
south east monsoons are the chief winds 
that blow, and it is curious to note that 
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THE FESTOON OF SCATTERED ISLANDS THAT LINKS AUSTRALASIA 
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RICE-FIELD WHENCE THE JAVANESE STAPLE DIET IS DRAWN 
Rice is grown extensively in Java, but mainly on irrigated land, and the natives are particularly 
attentive to its cultivation, although they still persist in tilling their rice-fields by traditional 
methods and with primitive implements. Two and sometimes three crops are harvested a year, 
but -s'egetables are now grown after the first crop to prevent the soil from becoming exhausted 


The government mails between island 
and island are carried by the Dutch 
Royal Packet Company, and there is 
also a certain amount of communication 
by other lines and by native craft. 
A regular service of steamships is kept 
up between Holland and Java, which is 
also in touch with England by constant 
sailings. Java is linked up with such 
islands as Sumatra, Madura and Bali 
by cable, and it is, of course, possible to 
cable via different exchanges with the 
rest of the world. 

On most of the islands transport is in 
a very undeveloped state, and jungle 
tracks often take the place of roads; 


but in Java transport by road and 
railway is developed almost as it might 
be in Europe. The principal exports of 
the Dutch East Indies go to Holland, 
though China is a big buyer, and 
consist of the usual tropical products, 
sugar, tobacco, copra, gums, coffee, 
spices, rice, tin and petroleum. 

All questions of towns, health condi- 
tions and characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants are apt to vary so enormousl}'’ 
that they cannot be discussed generally 
but must fall under the discussions 
of the various islands. 

The Dutch East Indies were first 
colonised, so far as Europeans ajP 
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concerned, by the Portuguese in 1509. 
It was in 1596 that the Dutch came into 
conflict with the Portuguese in Java, 
and in 1602 that the Dutch East India 
Company, with which, for nearly two 
centuries, the history of the archipelago 
was bound up, was founded. From 
1811 to 1816 the British occupfed many 
of the islands, but for more than a 
hundred years the Dutch have been in 
complete nominal possession. 

Sumatra’s Hills and Rivers 

Let us now consider in greater detail, 
following roughly the line of the archi- 
pelago from west to east, some of the 
larger- islands. The vast island of 
Sumatra, which after Australia, New 
Guinea and Borneo is the largest 
island in the world, with an area of 

160.000 square miles — over three times 
the size of JaVa and thirteen times 
the size of Holland — ^has nevertheless a 
population estimated at only about five 
millions, although it could probably 
support one of about sixty or seventy 
millions. 

A huge range of hills, the Barisans, 
runs down the i,roo-mile length of 
Sumatra, and some of the peaks rise to 

12.000 feet. The western slopes of this 
range descend rapidly to the ocean, but 
beyond the eastern slopes there are 
extensive plains. It thus follows that 
the rivers on the western side are of 
small importance, whereas on the eastern 
side there are several large rivers many 
hundreds of miles in length and navigable 
for long stretches by craft drawing from 
six to ten feet.- But most of the streams 
contain bars at the mouth and rapids 
farther up, and water navigation is not 
of any great commercial account. 

Lakes in Extinct Volcanoes 

Like Java, Sumatra is highl}’- volcanic, 
and man}' of its numerous lakes occupy 
the craters of extinct volcanoes. The 
largest lake, Toba, has an area of Soo 
square miles, and other lakes of 
importance are Haninjm, Singkara and 
Ranua. The temperature is veiy^ 
much the same as that of Java, and the 
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average yearly rainfall is no less than 
139 inches. Most of the island consists 
of impenetrable jungle and there is a 
great variety of large and splendid trees. 
Forest products are collected for export 
and there has been much careless 
deforestation. Sugar, coffee, rice and 
rubber are the most important crops, 
and the volcanic soil of the island makes 
much of the land excessively rich. 

Sumatra is a great yielder of petroleum 
and it also contains valuable coal de- 
posits. Gold, tin, copper and iron ore 
exist, and arsenic, saltpetre and sulphur 
are to be found in the volcanic districts. 

The native population, practically 
all of which lives on the land, is divided 
into various tribes of Jilala}'- stock. Of 
these, the most important are the 
Achinese of North Sumatra, whom the 
Dutch have never really succeeded in 
subduing. The}^ are a brave and violent 
people and contain in their blood a 
touch of the Arab. Other distinct 
tribes are the Bataks, Korinchis, Siaks, 
Jambis, etc,, and there arc also two very 
strange tribes of pure sawnges, the 
Orang-Ulu and the Orang-Lubu, who 
live in the depths of the forests and of 
whom very little is known. 

Wonderful Fauna of the Jungle 

Sumatra is rich in mammals. The 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the orang 
utan, found nowhere else save in Borneo, 
the tiger, the Mala}^ bear, the wild dog 
and various deer — all these roam in the 
forests of this island-continent. There 
are hundreds of different species of 
birds, and the insects are so mimcrojis 
that many of them have never been 
classified at all. 

Sumatra, as we have seen, contains a 
good man};- hundreds of miles of railway, 
though these are a mere nothing in 
relation to the size of the island. 'Ihere 
are three distinct lines of railway, and it! 
the west coast there are sonic gw’d 
roads. But for the most part the island, 
as has been stated, is still virgin forv-t 
and inaccessible mountain, and ha^ 
never been properly explored. Palc.m- 
bang, with a population of 
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f:eo/*nip)iicnI rlivisions. In llie western 
division the higlihviids lie packed (ogether 
to t1i(' south, and the lowl.ands form one 
vast tract to the north. In the middle 
divi'.ion. winch i.s (he smallest of (he 
throe, the mountains arc neither so 
massed in the south nor tlie plains .so 
contimtous in the north. In (he eastern 
division, highlands and lowlands arc 
mi.ved together, .•^avc along the south 
coast where a range of hills forms a long 
water. shed. 

Five DiO’.*! of Rnln n Week 

The island is, perhaps, the most 
volcanic region in the world. There arc 
about 125 volcanic centres and o\'er 45 
volcanoes, 20 of which arc active. 

The climate is ver}’’ hot and steam}', 
but though unhealthy on the coast is 
wonderfully healthy among the lower 
hills. The mean annual temperature at 
Batavia is 79° F., and the warmer months 
are between May and October, thougli it 
cannot be said that there is any great 
variation. Thunderstonns and torrential 
rains are frequent, and ^’isitors make a 
great mistake in going to Java from 
December to March, as this is the wettest 
season. Tlie south coast has a heavier 
rainfall than the north, but even in 
August, the driest month, there are from 
three to five days of rain a week. 

Land of Perennial Summer 

From the point of view of vegetation, 
Java is a place of everlasting summer. 
The flora of the island is astonishing in 
its richness and variety, and various 
distinct zones are encountered between 
sea-level and the high mountains. There 
are from three to four hundred species 
of timber trees, but teak is the most 
important of these and occupies about 
one- third of the government .forest 
lands. Although Java is highly 
cultivated, it still contains great tracts of 
primeval forest, and although it is 
densely populated, there are yet many 
.untrodden wildernesses. 

Animals abound in great numbers, 
from the rhinoceros, tiger, wild pig, wild 
cattle, leopard, down to the smaller 
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sj)ccic„s. There arc immense quantities 
of beautiful birds— -410 species have 
been classified — and hundreds of 
varieties of fish. As to pests, all the 
crops arc liable to them and many 
are still unidentified. With regard to 
domestic animals, buffaloes, cattle 
and horses arc all used. Sugar is the 
jirincipal crop, and there are experi- 
mental stations in (he island in which 
efforts are made to overcome the many 
disca.^cs to which it is subject. 

So far as is known, Java is not rich in 
metallic ores. There is a small amount 
of coal, but petroleum is an important 
industr}'. Volcanic rock covers about 
28 per cent, of the island, and it is the 
volcanic soil which gives to Java its 
peculiar suitability for agriculture. 
Indeed, it is said to be, from this point 
of view, the richest island in the world, 
lilost of the land is nominally in the 
hands of the government, but Europeans 
and Chinese own estates in the west, and 
the Javanese have had about 9,625,000 
acres assigned to their exclusive use. 

Many Native Industries 

iilany of the sugar mills are equipped 
with up-to-date machinery, and the 
whole industr}' is in an efficient and 
flourishing condition. Javanese make 
exxellent mechanics, gold.'^miths. cutlers, 
carpenters, etc., and they also indulge 
in spinning, weaving and dyeing. Boat- 
building is a great native industr}' along 
the north coast. 

The inhabitants of Java, of whom 
only about one in thirty live in towns, 
belong to the great Malay group. The 
majority of them naturally are Javanese 
proper, but there are also many 
Sundanese and IMadurese. Coffee- 
coloured and of rather small stature, 
the Javanese are noticeable for their 
amiability, for their extravagance, for 
their love of acting and gambling. They 
are decidedly intelligent, but the 
ambition of the majority does not soar 
beyond a small government post. 

There are several large towms in Java, 
of which Batavia, Surabaya, Surakarta 
and Semaran^ all have populations ox 
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1,000,000 inhabitants, and are remark- 
able for the fact that Hinduism is still 
the creed of ilie natives. Lombok is 
the most westerly, from one point of 
view, of the Australian islands, for in its 
cockatoos and mound-builders it con- 
tains two typical groups of Australian 
birds. Tlic natives of Bali, who 
resemble the Javanese, save that they 
arc bigger and more powerful, arc good 
agriculturalists and artisans. The na- 
tives of Lombok, who are partly Sasaks 
and partly Bali immigrants, are 
constantly fighting among themselves. 

Pastoral Isle of Madura 

Separated bj^ a shallow strait from 
Java is the island of Madura, with a 
population of 1,652,000. With tlie 
exception of about 5,000 Chinese and 
Europeans, these are all ]\ladurese, a 
race closely allied to the Javanese. The 
soil is pastoral rather than agricultural, 
and cattle raising and fishing are the 
chief sources of livelihood. The island 
is co\'ercd with hills and, with its fringe 
of tropical vegetation is of an attractive 
and mysterious aspect. 

Off the eastern point of Java lie great 
numbers of islands stretching out in a 
line as far as Timor, but of these it is 
only possible to mention some of the 
larger. Flores, a considerable island 
224 miles long, 5,850 square miles in 
extent, is volcanic, wooded and little 
explored. It has an estimated popula- 
tion of 250,000. Along the coasts the 
inhabitants are of Malay stock and 
occupy themselves in fishing, agriculture 
— rice, sandal-wood and cinnamon are 
exported — and ship-building. In the 
interior are savages of Papuan origin. 

Dark, Unknown Celebes 

But Flores, like so many, of its 
neighbouring islands, . has a strange 
fascination in that it is scarcely known 
at all. Farther east lies Timor, the 
largest of the lesser Sunda Islands, with 
an area of 12,500 square miles and a 
population of perhaps half a million. 

It is an extraordinarily mountainous 
island with peaks rising to 12,000 feet, 
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and iron, copper, gold, coal and 
petroleum have been found. 

To the north of these islands lies the 
great star-fish shaped island of Celebes. 
Its area is about 69,000 square miles and 
its population about 1,250,000. Few 
islands in the world are less known than 
the interior of Celebes. Its vast 
unbroken forests are traversed by 
nothing more than vague paths, and its 
intractable jungles are practically 
impassable. Sandal-wood, ebony and 
teak are found in its forests, and on the 
coast the usual tropical crops, such as 
rice, coffee and coconuts, are cultivated. 

Its fauna is, to a considerable extent, 
peculiar to the island. Wild buffaloes 
are fairly common and there are no 
large beasts of prey, but it has ninety 
species of birds unknown to any other 
country, and this is also true of endless 
butterflies and insects. 

Inhabitants who Run Amok 

AH its native population is of Malayan 
stock, and some of the tribes are skilful 
in the weaving of cotton. The Bugis 
on the east coast are the outstanding 
tribe, and of aU the Malays they are 
probably the ones most given to running 
amok. Their fame as seamen has spread 
over the archipelago and their religion 
is a curious mixture of Mahomedanism 
overlaid with Hindu m3dhs. The prin- 
cipal to\vn in Celebes is Macassar which, 
though it has a population of only 
20,000 people, is nevertheless a city of 
eminent importance in the early history 
of the islands and, indeed, of European 
settlement in the whole East. 

Of all the islands in the archipelago, 
Celebes is, in some respects, the most 
curious and most romantic. Few white 
men have yet explored far into its 
depths and it remains \vrapt in the 
mists of the unknoum. 

The Moluccas consist of all those 
islands which lie between Celebes on 
the west. New Guinea on the east, 
Timor on the south and the Pacific 
Ocean on the north. They have been 
divided up into seven groups, but it is 
unnecessary for us here to go into any 



PASSAR AT PALEMBANC CHIEF COMMERCIAL CENTRE OF SUMATRA 
The passar or n irKcl is held on spec al da>s In the towns of S imatra It % an event of no 
I ttlc mporta cc to the nat cs vho come from long d stanres to take part m the barter Pilem 
bang ( cs In the south cast of the island on the r ver of the same name wh ch is also called the 
Mus j4 m Ics from the coast and trades pr ncipallv m coOee and pepper 


close detail concerning them Only the 
most prominent islands can achicte 
mention Off the north east of Celebes 
lies the island of GUolo or Halmahcra 
uhich m shape is a small replica of the 
larger island It has an area of Tbout 
6 700 square miles and a population 
of about TOO 000 most of whom are 
Malays but some of whom are of a 
Papuan type Rice and coconuts are 
grown by the natives and trepang and 
pearl shells are dived for but the sago 
tree is still the product of most import 
ance on the island 

To the south of Celebes lies Ceram 
with an area and a population very 


similar to that of Gilolo The interior 
of Ceram is wild and little known and 
i inhabited by savage head hunters 
of Papuan stock Between Celebes and 
Ceram lies Bum an island of 3 400 
Square miles in extent and overrun by 
forest Its population is estimated at 
15 000 most of whom are pagans httle 
m touch with civilization 
To the north of Bum lies Bachan 
an irregular island of two mountainous 
portions joined by an isthmus and of 
about 900 square miles m extent This 
strange island is peculiarly rich in birds 
and insects and httle is known about its 
centre which is quite uninhabited 
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Coal and certain other minerals have 
been discoveredon it. The small island 
of Ternate, on which is the capital of 
the Moluccas proper, is aver)? curious 
place, as it consists almost entirety of 
one volcano, which has frequent 
eruptions ; but the harbour is a good 
one, and the Dutch resident lives in 
the little town of some 3,000 people. 

Amboyna, south of Ceram, is only 
3S6 square miles in size, but it is of 
importance agriculturally and produces 
many varieties of crops, of which cloves 
are the most valuable. Ambo5ma wood, 
which -derives its name from the island, 
is mainty obtained here and in the 
forests of Ceram. On this small island 
there is a population of about 39,000, 
and the chief town is unexpectedly 
clean and well-planned. Farther south 
still lie the islands known as Timor 
Laut, with a total area of about 2,100 
square miles and a total population of 
about ig,ooo. These are in the main 
coralline islands and their inhabitants 
are mostly pagan and piratical. 

It is impossible to give anything but 
an outline of the i\Ialay Archipelago. In 
richness of vegetation, in diversity of 
feature, in brooding immensity of tro- 
pical verdure, in brilliance of colour and 
in sombre gloom of forest, the archi- 
pelago remains, as a whole, one of the 
great strongholds of wild nature. Save 
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for Java and patches here and there on 
the other islands, the whole area. has 
•been but little exploited, and is still 
much what it was untold centuries ago. 
Malay, Arab, Chinese and European 
civilizations have but scratched its edge, 
and in the deep recesses and the un- 
kno\vn interiors paganism is still rife 
and primeval nature, still triumphant. 

The mountainous form of most of 
the islands, the treacherous climate, 
the uncertain nati-v^es, the riotous 
tangle of the jungle and the lack of 
adequate population make the task of 
developing the islands arduous and slow. 
The policy of the Dutch is not to hasten 
matters. Now that they have so 
wonderfulty opened up Ja\'a they are 
turning their attention more and more 
to Sumatra ; and gradually, it ma}? be 
presumed, all the other islands, so far as 
is suitable, will come under their close 
survey. But for many }?ears yet most 
of the archipelago will remain an 
impenetrable wilderness, and that is 
what gives it, to an imaginative tra- 
veller or reader, so strong an appeal. 

The beauty of these islands cannot be 
over-estimated, but even beyond their 
beauty there rests upon them the 
enigma of untold secrets and hidden 
myster)?. They remain, as they have 
remained for ages, almost unaffected by 
the advance of man. 


MALAY ARCHIPELAGO : GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. A festoon of islands 
from Sumatra to Timor, the upper portions 
of a range of fold mountains connected 
through the Andamans and Nicobars 
with tlie fold mountains of East Burma 
and the Himalayas. Highly volcanic 
(cf. Japan) and mainly mountainous, with 
lowlands only in Sumatra and Java con- 
nected with the shallow sea between them 
and Borneo. 

Climate and Vegetation. Tropical heavy 
rains, tropical temperatures, with slight 
variations. Tropical jungle forests. (Cf. 
the Amazon and Congo Basins.) 

Products. Teak, spices, c.g., nutmegs, 
almost all the world’s supply from Banda, 
cinnamon, pepper (the Moluccas or Spice 
Is). Sago, macassar oil, sandalwood. 
In Java" the Dutch ha\'e provided an 
object lesson to the world in the manage- 
ment of tropical plantations which yield 


rubber, colTee, cane sugar, rice, tobacco, 
tea, cinchona and copra ; tliis centralised 
horticulture is being extended into 
Sumatra. Tin, petroleum, coal, and, 
possibly, other minerals. 

Oullooh. 'riicrc is a striking yontrast 
between the highly developed " planta- 
tion ’’ section of Java, the tin-lields of 
Banca, and the comparatively unknown, 
untrodden and unexploited areas el-'’-- 
where. For the world, a fraction of J,av,T. 
makes up most of the archipelago, aiifl In-n- 
the outlook promises continuous, ste.-my 
progress to provide materials /or tp 
colonial trade of IIolIaiuL of tin 

rest of the archipelago matters little, ty'’ 
merest fringe is of immcdi.atc utility, tin 
its luxuriant fertility prornisrs a 
return when man finds the ne^dto e'.try • 
it the sane Dutch methods of citlbsa > ' >< 
its natur.al resources are without bourr)-. 
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Malta On the Ujt l>r\oi\t tlu 









Mf.ditkkkankan Sea Corfu’s lovely isle faces ^'llbauui and Greece. The islet ivith cypress trees 
Cnuojtc : legend made it the shih. ■hetrificd after hv Poseidon , that hronsht I'tyssrs to Ithara 
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The Middle Island of the Middle Sea 

by Gordon Momc 

Author of "AfonK the Ki%ifn« of I ranee ari'J llih ’ 


A LMOST exactly m the centre of the 

Mctlitcmmem and jn the fatrway 

between the eastern and western 
extremities of tint histone inhnd 
the \raltc<o group of tshncLs is phccil 
m a position of exceptional imp<»ftancc 
It rtqmrrd .another factor, howexir, to 
guc Malta the place in histor>* which it 
acquired m x cr> early limes 
Tins was proxidcd m the magnificent 
natural harbours of Valletta where, age 
after age, tlio>c who liax c sailed iqwn the 
uncertain waters of the Great Sc.a liaxe 
found shelter IJob .Malta of its har» 
boiirsand in .a fcx\ ) cars the tshndwould 
be almost dcpopulatcel. (or the greatfr 
jiart of Its life is ba«e<l upon the facilities. 
It aflords to naxigation 
Before man dctcrmmwl to h\c on the 
island It must Iiaxc prcscntcil an 
appearance of absolute «tcnhty cxcqit 
m the xallo)'s wlicfc certain exergreen 
oahs and'otiicr hard> trees found root 
and shelter .against the fierce blasts of 
the " grcgalc ” , and even today, 
vicxxed from the sea. the islands present 
a most forbidding aspect In spite 
of this of the smaller islands of the 
world Malta is the most populous, the 
most productixe, the most interesting 
and architecturally the most important 
and picturesque 

I«Ie Without Lske or Stream 

Its length IS a little over 17 miles, its 
breadth is from seven to eight miles, and 
the total area about 91 square miles 
By adding Gozo and the little interven- 
ing rock of Commo, the whole surface 
of the group reaches 118 square miles 

Throughout the island there is neither 
lake nor stream, and unless one counts 
the shallotv rock strewn ravines which 
carry ofl the violent winter rams, 

nca 


u no relief to the and clnractcr of the 
mass of porous rock except for a few 
xciy c.'ircfuny protected gardens and 
(ho ciiltixation in the wal!i*d in fields 

On the «oti(li western side of (he 
ishnd the coast consists mainly of 
perpcndiciihr cliffs with steep slopes 
alioxc. rising to 845 feet— the greatest 
iKxation Malta possesses The north- 
easterly shores are comparatixcly low 
l»ctwccn the deep inlet of St I’aul s Bay 
and V'allctta. and also at the south- 
cistern extremity on either side of the 
broad sheJtmd bay of .Mirs.i Scirocco 
Roughly, the surface of the island may 
be regarded as an mclincd plain tilted 
to the south west, and broken up with a 
mimlicr of shallow gorges worn m the 
coralline limestone 

W'allt to Keep Out the Nyind 

The sod IS exceedingly thin and would 
be liable to be quite wished away were 
not a most thorough system of terracing 
established xxherexer cultivation is 
earned on Viewed from an aeroplane 
the island appears, during the spring and 
summer, to be an elaborate mosaic of 
green, but from the ground the very 
small fields — nirrou strips and oddly- 
shaped patches — arc hiddci? behind the 
stone walls built on all sides to protect 
the crops from the winter winds This 
destructive blast, called the “ grcgalc,” 
blows from the north east some six or 
eight times between December and 
Mardi, and would make agriculture 
difficult were It not for the protection 
given by walls of limestone built through- 
out the island to hold up the soil 
From the point of view of picturesque- 
ncss, the necessity of these walls is 
depforabfc On either side of the very 
white roads appears nothing besides 
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MALTA AND G020 WITH VALLETTA PORT 


Stone walls in long, irregular lines 
punctuated by scattered bushes or 
stunted trees and small stone structures 
answering the purpose of barns. 

Frost is not experienced in Malta, and 
the summer temperatures mount up 
rather high, that is between 99° F. and 
103° in the four months of summer (June 
to September). In August and Sep- 
tember, when the wind comes from the 
south-east, it brings to the island the 
almost suffocating heat of the Sahara, 
laden with moisture drawn up in passing 
over some 250 miles of sea. For three 
or four days at a time the islanders have 
to endure this form of ordeal, when 
life in the narrow streets of Valletta 
becomes a question of endurance, and 
the reason for the innumerable oriel 
\vindows becomes easily understood. 
In the ordinary heat of summer the 
temperature is increased by radiation 
from the bare limestone surfaces. 

Winter and spring are both temperate 
and healthy, March, April and May 
being generally sunny and pleasantly 
warm with very little rain after March. 
The rainfall during the autumn and 
winter can reach high figures, 7I inches 
having fallen in a single December day. 
On the whole the changes of weather 
throughout the year are broadly similar 
to those of the south of France with 
extreme conditions brought about by the 


north-east blasts of winter 
and the baking south- 
east winds of summer. 

The British garrison 
Jives quite healthily in 
Malta now that the cause 
of Malta fever has been 
traced to goat’s milk and 
its consumptionforbidden. 
Despite the fact that the 
Maltese are subject to the 
disease, they still consume 
goat’s milk much as they 
did before the discovery 
was made. There is, too, 
a strongly rooted preju- 
dice against having the 
goats milked where they 
are pastured ; the people 
of Valletta insist that the evil-smelling 
little quadrupeds shall be milked at 
everybody’s individual door. In this 
way, the otherwise very clean stone 
paving and great flights of steps 
throughout the port are daily and 
quite unnecessarily polluted. 

There are over 43,000 goats in the 
island and about 28,000 sheep, and 
when to these are added about 9,000 
horned cattle and some 16,000 horses, 
mules and asses, the stranger wonders 
how pasture and forage can' be found 
for such herds. The modern Maltese 
terrier, once common, is now rarer and 
tends to become larger, while the 
ancient toy terrier, the “ canis meliteus” 
of Linnaeus, died out in the eighteenth 
century. Pigs and poultry are bred in 
numbers for local consumption. 

Except in the shallow ravines or 
where rock surfaces make cultivation 
a sheer impossibility, Malta is entirely 
given up to cultivation in the handi- 
capped manner already mentioned. 
Wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, 
tomatoes, grapes and various forages, 
including sulla and different kinds 0 
vetch, are grown extensively. Such 
large quantities of potatoes are produced 
that the surplus is exported. Perhaps 
one of the most su^rising features of 
the island’s productive capacity is the 
cultivation of cotton, which has cen 
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going on for thirty centuries ; the j-ani 
li m'lnufacturcd into cloth m the lOand 
In 1923 about ^3.000 acres of land were 
under cultuatioi, and of them between 
800 and 900 were desoted to cotton 
\Vhatc\er was the early state of 
Malta and Gozo m regard to the growth 
of trees, and wlntcscr may be the 
jKissibilitJCs in the future, the islands 
are exceedingly bare and only in such 
highly de\ eloped gardens as that of 
San Antonio is it possible to find large 
trees of full growth As a rule, trees 
are conspicuous by their absence, or, 
where they arc found uncared for in 
exposed positions, are small and stunted 
The evergreen oak, cj-presa. olive, 
ghar-ghar (producing citron wood) and 
palm arc to be found in various parts 
of the island The Norfolk Island 
pine grows so well that the whole aspect 
of llio landscapes might be improved 
were planting earned out sjstcmatically 
Roses and carnations have been 
cultivated m Malta from ver^’ early 
times and the *' Rose of Malta,” a 


vancly of the Provence Rose, used to be 
groivTj for extracting its perfume It 
IS one of the most scented of all roses. 

If it were at one lime a difficult 
matter to decide whether tlic Maltese 
lsland•^ hclcng, from a political and 
cthnolc^ical standpoint, to Europe or 
to Africa, it was no more easy to give 
tins waif any recognizable geological 
parentage By act of the British 
Parlnmcnt, Malta being part of the 
Empire, the group was declared to be 
m Europe, and it vras found that while 
an elevation of only 50 fathoms would 
unite the islands wath Sicily, which is 
Co miles to the north, it would require 
an elevation of some 200 fathoms to 
join them to Afnea 

Sir John Murray, of the ” dial 
Icnger ” expedition, was of opinion 
that the CJobigcnna and the upper 
coralline limestone, of which the islands 
are to a verj* great extent built up, at 
one lime formed part of a land surface 
connecting Europe and Asia, and that 
tlirougli subsidence and other agencies 



HISTORIC HOME OF THE ARMV HEADQUARTERS AT VALLETTa" 

® Jolm oi Jefusal<‘jn rnled Maltt from iSjo-rzoS, and manv of ihe 
buildings erected by them are still slttidiiu! flie hand ome Auberge de CastiUc, the Jrcst of 
auberges, or hou«c» of assembly, of these Knights of Malta, stands in the Piasza 
Regina Built m 157-1. It was altered in 1744. and Is now utilised as the army headquart-'K 
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PANORAMIC SURVEY Op GOZO THE SISTER ISLAND OF MALTA- SHOWING MIGGIAR ITS LANDING-PLACE 
The island of Gozo. in the Maltese group, is situated four miles to the north-west of Malta and measures about eight miles in length and four in breadth with 
of 26 sQ\iarc miles. The landing-place is Miggiar, on the south-east coast below Fort Chambray, while four mnes to the north-west in the centre of m 
lies Victoria, the capital. Gozo is considered to be more fertile than the main island ; of coralline limestone formation its surface is varied and the weii-cu 

terraced gardens and fields, encircled by high walls, produce an abundance of fruit and vegetables 
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tortoivoi /^p•Jrt from biuJjJjr? ^toncthc 
i htuh po^v-ss no mincriU 
Wink the workinR oI the iiooo 
apncuhnnl Ik Muirs m Milti fonns its 
duel industry the stnnm.r might think 
tint the innm <otircir of cnlpIo)^^cnt 
the rcpiuinR »nd coiling of ship- for 
Villctti Inrfwur !■» one of the most 
importnnt i>orts of cill \n the world 
ind the Maltese Insing showm them 
v.Kes to Ik. c\ccc(hngi> cfTicicnt m 
tni^mccring work of all sorts Imc 
de\ eloped iheir op;)orlunit> to such 
an extent that no repurs to ships arc 
beyond their capacities In the creek 


M.l\es on the npidity with which they 
can fill the Imnktrs of ships 
Tlic fishmR industrx of Malta is not 
organizcil although about a thousand 
iKials and between threx. and four 
thousind persons arc employed the 
catcli of the whole fleet wciphing o\cr 
I lOo Ions per annum Owing to the 
lack of courdunted effort the work of 
this large number of people does not 
entirely meet the requirements of the 
islamk importation liasing to be made 
from Sicily Tunny is fished at both 
ends of Malta and specimens o\cr 
12 feet m knglh are sometimes caught 
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HANDSOME ARCADED ENTRANCE yA^T^ 

In the P azza Tccoreria, the heart of the old J“\'°ouc’cn VkTor^ia On the left of the photo- 

Library be ore the facade of winch rises ^ of unostentatious appearance, formerly 
graph is seen a corner portion of the palace, a low buiUmg i u ^vernor of Malta 

the house ot the Grand Master and now the seat oi nw b ^ 
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MASSIVE GATEWAY BETWEEN ''AULETTA AND 
Porta Reale rises at the end of the Strada R^ale, one o gateway is 'een the statue of the man 
lies the suburb of Floriana. In the niche on cflnd Master of the Knights of S. John 

after whom the town was named, Jean Parisot de la ViUette. urano i la 

of Jerusalem, who defended Malta against the iurKS in 15 a 
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MALTESE METHODS OF SPRAYING THE DUSTY STREETS OF 
The local water-cart, with its flexible pipe which, waved from side to side, 'piie water 

Gne particles about the dusty hot roads, is a familiar object in the js'nssential and 

supply of the town is a good one and widely distributed ; on the land 

on well irrigated land several crops may be raised m tne year 
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I^n? Iff T'' tlic riiocnlfian' tame l« colonl«* Malta. al«Ht tl'f tUtcfntli fcntnn' p c • i'latul 
ha 1 t'«'n la the Inn I« of a pTrl)t»torip f>eo|>le, trac« cl »hr«e ct\‘.llf Jtinn are still foonil In various 
»»on'' siTUi-tnTM In th« e>tlrtj^an Anttont llie^ mcnntnrnts me the x^ehWtmle rnlns tsl UaRlar 

Kim, sliuaiH on the s-julh roisi pi Malta, coustnieieil of Inipe LJoclis of itone nifhoiit morfar 
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Tlie hmjtHCi, .1 injf,m!or> fjsli whidi 
eom«s to il)o in autumn wcau^ht 

m consuknhle ijutnlUit^ ami is titcn 
by all cla^-vs of the jH*ople lies dc^ 
llif-vc llivTc arc tutlxit and v>lr. Knifisli, 
luuncm. reil mulUt, l»a«.s. scad dor>*, 
«\VDnl fiNh.amltb* dentcxandbarncudi 
jukc, !>oth of which (jrow to four <r five 
fett in ItnKlh 

A ra»h\-ay unites Vallctti with 
Notahife (Cull VcccliiaJ. the old capita! 
of Malta, a distance of 7^ miles with 


ptncnlly kept in atry fair condition 
Goro‘s roads all conic utid< r the hc.a(hng 
of third class, but arc ailcquate for the 
agricultural nceiK of the idand A 

dailj steamer carries the mails to and 
from Ciozo. and in addition com 
municatinn between the islands is 
supphmentctl by large lateen rigged 
Siding t>oal«, a piciurc«que feature of 
the Grand ffarbour 
Apart from large rpianlUies of Inulcling 
stone ^^a?ta s cvjvirts consist of httli 



rieriini th« «utnsb of Vilt«m ofctipk* Ihe l-nttr halt d( lie r'romrmtfwv Mihniisli main 
m t uil {{n«i hair aH*<'n >a lift <liiar{rr nblrh H trrrrn'Yi b) hi Ian In aril rnrO/lejlinrii an I 
an c utff Imr of rirfrn'lie notlsi v^rral Inlcrrnlnr oM leatiiTei cxl«t, anl lhl» ^^rw sIioms lie 
(franawi i t ere in foernerth.'tetlheenia/fvermtwTiplfo.'i i» the popuS^e »atgimerv<l 


three stations between the Itrmmi In 
addition some 14 miles of tramwajs 
were laid in 1907, the chief hnc nmning 
roughly paralhl with the railway and 
about a mile and a half to the south and 
extending as far as the s iHige of Zcbbiig 
Another line also starting from I Ion im. 
the western suburb of ValJetti, encircles 
the inner end of the Grand Harbour A 
third feature of the communications of 
tiie island is the electric passcngir lilt 
to the Upper Barracca Gardens, 220 ftet 
above the Manna at the finest point m 
the Grand Harbour, It is one of the 
highest elevators in Buropc, and is a 
time-sa\cr of great importance to the 
people of the island 
A nctw ork of good roads co\ ers Malta, 
and the minor ways, if narrow are 


licsidcs two or three thous.and tons of 
early potatoes and ^mall quantities of 
tomatoes, onions, preserved cummin, 
cotton and cigarettes Tlicre has been, 
however, some considerable export of 
the fine breed o( mule getting donkeys 
for winch the island is famous 
As a town Valletta is unique It 
Stands on a wall sultd tongue of rock*, 
the sloping surface of which is .about 
200 feet above sca-lcvel, with the Grant! 
Harbour to the south and that of 
Marsamuscetto to the north Local 
stone IS everywhere employed, and 
almost the whole of Valletta itself 
consists of regularly planned streets of 
liouscs and palaces, nearly all of thorn 
built m tilt latter part of the sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century' Tn spite 








I *tiu>-C>va<l* 


AMONG THE STONE WALLS OP THE MALTESE COUNTRYSIDE 
Tln'cl »<•! punyiiof the i‘»an Imn sericulture 1>gtlii»«nly I > careful ullmc and irrisaiion 

ll at the> esn rch wt the iraHe Uni to pr«luce Inxunam crops Ifor^es m»it« sheep assea 
andsntsare rearM, the U't name>l hsnh anil thriving on a m'Sce'laneoiK diet are kept cbie 1> 
as a source ol diirv jtoduee tetns of particular value as milk protlucm 

of this iiniformiiy the toNsu k full of aituation on the higher side of the 
picturcsqucness for at many points i«land and commands extensive views 
tlicrc arc broad flights of steps going over land and sea It is built of the 
down siccplj to ilie harbours while the creamj •coloured limestone employed 
facades of churches and the palaces or everywhere m the group and is almost 
auberges of the Knights of Malta are united to Rabato, a place of roughly 
conspicuous features forming beautiful similar size Even the villages of 
and often vciy impressive foregrounds winch there are a score or more, con 
to the scenes Tlie streets would bo si«t exclusively of stone built houses 
spotless were it not for the goats and generally have an appearance of 

In addition to the suburb of rionana tidiness and regularity without any 
others are perched on or around the squalid features The flat roofs were 
tongues of rock projecting laterally into at one time an important feature, for by 
the Grand Harbour They repeat to means of the ram taken from tlicm the 
some extent the features of Valletta, supply of drinking water of the inhabi- 
but are not built on such fine lines The tants was maintained Since the build- 
carliest portion of the town is Vitloriosa, ing of the aqueduct by Grand Master 
which was the first home of tlie Kniglits Wignacomt in the seventeenth century 
of Malta when they came from Rhodes dnnking water has been brought to 
On the northern shores of Marsamus- Valletta from springs 
cetto Harbour is Sliema the more newly The Maltese are a remarkable people, 

built and open part of Valletta, where and scientific study in recent years has 
the officers of the British garrison find come to the conclusion that they arc 
more airy quarters than in the narrow an exceedingly pure and unmixed race 
streets of tall houses m Valletta proper Although they speak a dialect of Arabic 
Notabile the only other town ol any there seems no reason to believe that 
consequence is the old capital of Slalta they are of Arab origin It is quite 
It IS a sleepy little place in an elevated probable that they belong to the great 
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Mediterranean or Eurafrican race which, 
long before the rise of Greece and Rome, 
occupied the greater part of the lands 
bordering on the inland sea. 

The most ancient skulls found in 
iilalta, dating probably to 3,000-4,000 
B.C., are identical in characteristics 
with those of this primitive race dis- 
covered elsewhere ; and those of the 
Maltese of to-day are exactly similar. 
In other words the same people with 
hardly aiy^ foreign admixture has in- 
habited Malta for nearly 6,000 years. 

The language spoken by all is an Arab 
dialect which is so closely akin to that 
spoken along the Mediterranean shores 
of Africa that the Maltese finds himself 
quite at ease when he seeks a home on 
the shores of that continent. As a rule 
the upper classes and the people of 
Valletta generallj^ speak English well, 
although the less-educated have some 
hesitation in forming a complex sentence 
and a good deal of accent. Italian is 
commonly spoken by the upper classes, 
and outside the towns it is not unusual 
to find the people unable to speak 
anything besides Maltese and a smat- 
tering of Italian. 

The type of physiognomy usually 
encountered in the capital is somewhat 
full-faced and heavy though good- 
looking. Away from Valletta in the 
villages of the interior of the island the 
most ancient strain in the population is 
believed to be represented by those who 
have thin and wiry faces wth keen, 
mobile features and,' in some instances, 
grey or blue eyes. 


The megalithic remains in the 
southern end of Malta and in Gozo 
are of great importance. They consist 
of elaborately constructed temples put 
up in the later Stone Age or neolithic 
period. Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra 
above the inaccessible cliffs south-west 
of Valletta are still amazingly complete 
and picturesque, while Gigantia, in 
Gozo, is a temple on a still larger scale. 
At Hal Saflieni there is a very remark- 
able series of underground chambers — 
a hypogeum whose walls and roofs are 
in part covered with a flowing design 


in a red pigment. 

It is the industry and activity of the 
Maltese which has made the islands 
prosperous and enables them to support 
such a large population. By their skill 
and energy in agriculture they produce 
four crops annually from the very thin 
soil. They live as a rule in the most 
frugal manner, their diet consisting 
mainly of bread and vegetables. As 
handicraftsmen the Maltese rank high, 
and in the sixteenth century it was their 
skill in ship-building and rigging whicli 
contributed not a little to the success 
of the Knights of S. John against the 
onslaughts of the Turks. In cabinet- 
making, filigree work and the produc- 
tion of lace they show great aptitude. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible 
to find another hundred square ° 

the earth’s surface where the inhabi- 
tants have had more strenuous con 
ditions of life than the Maltese, and 
where industry and skiU have been so 
pntirelv successful in overcoming them. 


MALTA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Insular fragment 
of the sunken land bridge between Italy 
and Africa (v. ^Mediterranean Sea, Sicily). 
IMainly limestone. (Cf . the Karst in Serbia, 
the Carso in Italy North.) 

Climate and Vegetation. Typically 
Mediterranean, with droughty summers 
and winter rains. Winds, “ gregale ” and 
“ sirocco,” blow freely and cause tem- 
porary inconvenience. Very little forest 
or natural vegetation. 

Products. Mainly horticultural. (Cf. 
China, Japan.) Potatoes, wiieat, tomatoes, 
grapes, roses, cotton. 


lantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Outlooh. The Maltese, .withm the hm 
tions of the climate and the so b 
tnrallv had close contact witn 
Jarcrl «-ho,e v.iiying fortunes 
fleeted in the island; and the lutur^ 
)lds little other than a continuance 
ese fundamental circumstances m t 
langing environment typified by toe 
rbine steamer and the aeroplane. 
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Manchuria. This huge and 

Lama, reputed to be 2,000 years old, dominates the wes j 
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Manchuria. The hub of Dairen is the circular “ Great Square,” planted ivith trees and shrubs, from 
which radiate the principal streets. The fine domed building is the Yokohama Specie Bank 














MANCHURIA 

Virile Land of Forest and River 

by Arthur dc Carle Sowerby 

Author of •• r«r and Feather m Korth China ' etc. 


M AKCHURIA, as it^c\tsts to day, 
consists of the tliri-c prorniccs 
of Slicngking, Kirm and Hci* 
hingknng In the old jdajs when the 
Manchus ro«c into pow cr it consisted of a 
much wider stretch of territory and in- 
cluded what are now known as llie Amiir 
and Primorsk provinces of eastern 
Siberia Thcecprovmcoswerctakcn from 
the Chinese Lmjiirc by Russia in 1858 
Situated to the north-cast of China 
proper, the three provinces of Clnncsc 
Manchuria he rouglily m the form of a 
great horseshoe, Shcngkrng being the 
southornmoit and Heilungkiang the 
northernmost, with Kinn forming the 
Apc\ m the east Tlicy still form part 
of the Chinese republic though only 
m name , but this state of affairs must 
be considered as a phase, as Manchuria, 
by reason of its population which 
now consists predominantly of Chinese 
immigrants from the prov inccs of Cliih-li 
and Shan tung, is essentially a part of 
China and sooner or later must re-umte 
with the latter 

A White Man’s Country 
Itmaybc described as a “ white man’s 
country.” that is to say, it is eminently 
suitable for the residence of Europeans 
and Americans, as in many ways it 
closely resembles Nova Scotia It 
IS a land of mighty forests and nvers, 
rolling, fertile plains and rugged moun- 
tains, and it IS still m a comparatively 
early stage of development Owing to 
the wonderful richness of the soil and 
the e\tent of its uninhabited areas, the 
country has been to China what Canada 
has been to England and Europe — a 
land of promise to settlers Chinese 
farmers from the provinces of Chih-h 
and Shan tung have, for the past balf- 


centurj', looked to it as a land where a 
new start ma> be made and where rich, 
fertile land may be had for the clearing 
It boasts a wealth of animal and vege- 
table life that IS unsurpassed in this 
part of the Asi itic land-mass 

MtnHiuna’i Three Great Provinces 
Manchuria is bounded on the west 
by Mongolia and China proper, on the 
south by the Cluh h Gulf. West Choscn 
Bay and Korea on the cast by the 
Primorsk or Maritime province and on 
the north by the Amur province, or 
Prc-amiir, and Transbaikalia It lies 
roughly withn the parallels of latitude 
of 40" and 56* N and the meridians 
of longitude of 120® to 13G® E Its total 
area is about 355 Coo square miles 
Tlie greater part of the province of 
Sbengking consists of low l>ing rolling 
plain with lulls or low mountains along 
the Chinese and Mongolian herders 
in the extreme west and along the Kirm 
border in the extreme cast Tlic Liau- 
(iing promontory, which lies m the 
extreme south, jutting into the Gulf of 
Chih-li and div iding the Liau tung Gulf 
from West Choscn Bay, is more or less 
covered by barren, rugged lulls In the 
west and north-west the country is 
inclined to be sandy, partaking of the 
nature of the Gobi Desert 

Kinn prov incc is mamly mountainous 
and hilly and a great part of it is hcav ily 
forested, though the forests are being 
cut away very rapidly and (he whole 
province settled up by immigrants from 
China There still remain, however, 
enormous reserves of timber m this 
province, especially over the slopes of 
the Chang pai-shan 
Heilungkiang is also hilly and 
mountainous, and, in places, heavily 

ISi 
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GREAT MOUNTAIN TANGLE AND ROLLING PLAINS OF MANCHURIA 


ioicstecl, though large areas arc covered 
with low scnib. This province is not 
nearly so well populated as the two 
fonner, and, consequently, is less 
extensively cultivated. 

Three extensive ranges of mountains 
occur in Manchuria, namely the Great 
Khingan mountains which lie in the 
extreme western part of Heilung- 
kiang, extending thence southward into 
eastern Mongolia; the Little Khingan 
mountains which run through easteni 
Heilungkiang ; and the Chang-pai 
•'han (Long White Mountains), which 


cover the greater part of southern Kirm, 
and whose culminating peak, the 1 eiK- 
tu-shan (Old White Mountain) was 
the sacred mountain of the i^lanchu 
dynasty. It is an extinct volcano with 
an altitude of some 7.000 feet an<l a 
wonderful lake in its crater. 

On its slopes rise the Ynlu r.vcr en,I 

the Turnon river on the south 
mighty Sungari river on the north. I 
Yahi river flows in a south-vestci J < 
tion and forms the houndan- 
southern Manchuria and ‘ r 

inL- it.‘=elf into West Cho cn Hay to tlu- 
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north of the '^c!Io« Sei Tlie Tumen 
flou-s m 1 north easterly direction to 
the St.1 of Jipnn and divides Korea 
from ‘iouth-castom Manchuni Tlic 
Snng'in flow's m a general northerly 
direction past Kirm citj the capital of 
Kirm province past I’ctuna and the 
important citj of Harbin and joins the 
great Amur nv cr some 300 miles from 
Us moiitli 

T!ie Sungan has two very important 
tributaries namely the Konni nv<T 
which drains southern Heilungkiang 
and the Mutan or Peony river which 
drains Kirm prov incc hav mg the impor 
tant city of Kmguta on Us hanks and 
joining the Sungan at Sansing Tlic 
I rov incc of Shenkmg is drained by the 
Inn river which ri'^es m Mongolia 
flows eastward and then southward 
cmpljnng itself into the I lau tung Gulf 
which IS an ofWiool of tlic Gulf of Chih Ii 


The Amur is one of the largest nvers 
of cistern Asia Rising in Mongolia 
it flows in a general easterly direction 
forming the political boundary between 
Manchuria and the Amur province In 
the extreme cast forming the boundary 
Ik tween the Primorsk province and 
Kinn lies the Ussun river which rises 
m Lake Khanka and flows m a northerly 
direction to the Amur at Kliarbarovsk 
Scattered tlirougli the forest areas of 
southmi Ktnn arc numerous small 
enter lakes of evtreme beauty that 
♦omc day ulicn the country becomes 
<culcd must form very attractive 
watering places At present however 
they arc buried in the depths of Uie 
primeval forests and have scarcely even 
been VI ned by white men They arc 
looked upon with awe by the Chinese 
vvlio maintain that they arc inhabited 
by dragon pnnccs TJio pool m the 



WESTERN ARCHITECTURE IN A FAR EASTERN SETTJNq’"’* 


The southern part of the Um tung peninsula leased to Japan Is under a Japanese governor 
g-neral Mth Uie cat of adm nlstraf on at the «eaport lovn of Dairen hnown al o as Ta rend 
Tal cn wan and Dalny The Imposing bu 14 ng seen above is Dairen s modern hotel run bv the 
South Sianchurian Railway Company and sa d to be one of the finest hotels In the Tar East 
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agricultural population and the chief 
export. From it bean cake, bean oil, 
soya sauce and bean curd are made, aU 
except the curd being extensively 
exported. Wheat is also extensively 
grown as weU as other cereals such as 
sorghum, millet and maize. \Wieat 
flour is miUed in many places. Tobacco 
too is very widely cultivated. In south 
Manchuria the wild silkworm is culti- 
vated, the hills being largely planted 
with scrub oak on the leaves of which 
the worms feed. They produce a high 
grade of tussore silk, which is largely 
exported to Shan-tung in China, where 
it IS manufactured. 

Scourge of the “Red Beards” , 

The human population of Manchuria 
is, as already indicated, mainly Chinese, 
largely composed of immigrants from 
Shan-tung and Chih-li. It is steadily 
on the increase, and the Chinese are 
rapidly overwhelming the aboriginal 
population of Tungus tribes, such as 
the Giliaks, Goldis, Orotchis and the 
like. The Manchus, the former masters 
of Manchuria and the last rulers of China 
pre\nous to the present republic, are 
rapidly becoming absorbed by the 
Chinese, whose speech they are adopting, 
together with their customs and crdture. 

Besides the Chinese, Manchus and 
other Tungusic tribes, there are a 
number of Russian and Japanese settlers, 
mainly along the railways, the Russians 
keeping to the north and east and the 
Japanese to the south, where in the 
Liau-tung promontory they have a 
large leased territory. The whole 
countrji-, especially the less thickly 
populated parts, is infested with bandits, 
who go by the name of ” Hung-hu-tze,” 
which means " red beards.” They are 
a terrible scourge to the people. 

Divergent Railway Routes 

Several important railways, operate in 
i\Ianchuria ; first there is the Peking- 
Mukden Railway which runs from 
Peking, the capital of China, to Shanhai- 
kuan on the Chino-Manchurian border, 
thence north-east to Mukden, the capital 


of Shengking province. A branch line 
runs south from Kowpangtze to New- 
chwang, or Yingkow, at the mouth of 
the Liau river. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway runs 
from Manchouli on the Siberian border 
of Heilungkiang (where it joins the 
Trans-Siberian Railway) to Vladivostok 
in the Primorsk province, passing the 
important towns of Tsitsihar, Hailar, 
Harbin and Ninguta on its way. A 
short branch line runs from Harbin south 
to Kwanchengtze, or Changchun, 
where it links up with the South Man- 
churian Railway, owned and controlled 
by the Japanese, which runs from Chang- 
chun south to Mukden, and thence on to 
Antung at the mouth of the Yalu river, 
connecting with the Chosen Railway in 
Korea. A branch line runs south from 
Mukden to Port Arthur and Dairen 
(Dalnj^) on the Liau-tung peninsula. 

Traffic by River and Road 

Finally, there is the Changchun- 
Kirin Railway which runs from Chang- 
chun eastward to the city of Kirin, 
capital of Kirin province. Other rail- 
ways in the vicinity of Manchuria are the 
Ussuri Railway, running from Vladi 
vostok northward down' the valley o: 
the Ussuri to Khabarovsk on the Amur 
and the Amur Railway, which branche: 
from the Trans-Siberian Railway a1 
Kaidalova and follows the Amur valle} 
to beyond Blagovj eshchensk. 

A considerable amount of steamei 
traffic plies on the Amur and Sungar: 
rivers, steamers ascending the latter as 
far as Kirin city. Traffic between Petuna^ 
Harbin, Sansing and other large towns 
on the banks of the Sungari and tire 
Amur is entirely by river steamer or 
native sailing boats. The Yalu also 
carries a considerable amount of traffic, 
though not navigable for steamers 
beyond Antung. 

There are numerous roads in Man- 
churia, but they are excessively bad, 
being absolutely impassable during the 
rainy season. All traffic on these is by 
cart, drawn by teams of mules, and by 
ponies. Sledges are extensively used in 




THOUSANDS OF PILGRIMS AT THE SHRINE NEAR TA SH1H KIAO 
Ta sluh kiao js a village about 50 mics south nest of Liao-yaug and on a hill outs de the town stands 
an old temple vnthm which is a shnnc ded cated to the three sisters of Chau kung ming In April 
of the Chinese calendar a preat festival s held m meranry of these sisters when p Ignms come on 
foot and la mat rooted carts from all quarters of the countrys de 
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OVERLOOKING THE DOCKS OF DAIREN. PREMIER PORT OF MANCHURIA 
The fine harbour of Dairen treaty port in the Llau tucig peninsula is ice free and protected b> a 
b(eakv.ater I ooo > irds long Its numerous sheds and warehouses arc under the control of the 
South \imc1nirian Railway Company which has Its headquarters m the town Da rert is connected 
by rail with Port Arthur and Mukden and is the customs port for all the temtory leased to Japan 


Chinese as the Kitai, while the word 
Cathey IS also derived from Ketan 
The Ketans were overthrown by another 
tnbe the Nuchens from Manchuria 
who established themselves as the Chin 
(Golden) Dynasty in China and w'ho 
were the ancestors of the Manchus 


After the overthrow of the Nuchens 
by the Mongols under Jenghiz Khan 
in the thirteenth century Manchuria 
seems to ha\e relapsed into partial 
savagery at least, the whole country 
breaking up into small tribes One of 
these that which formed the remnant 
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OPEN CUT, FUSHUN COLLIERY 
Fiishun. colliery lies 30 miles south-west of 
Mukden and has an area of 13,700 acres. 
The photograph shows the open cut near 
Chien-chin-chai 

of the Nuchens, began to grow in power 
and in the end conquered all the others 
and began attacking the Ming Empire, 
which, meanwhile, had replaced the 
Mongol (Yuan) Dynasty in China. This 
new tribe called themselves Manchus. 
In the end thej'’ conquered and overran 
China, establishing themselves as the 
Ch’ing (Clear) Dynasty. Thus for the 
third time a Manchurian dynasty ruled 


m China. The Manchus continued in 
power till 1912, when they were over- 
thrown and China, including Manchuria, 
became a republic. 

Meanwhile, the Russians had ex- 
tended their conquests across Siberia, 
coming into contact Avith the northern 
outpost of the Manchu Empire in the 
seventeenth century. In 1689 a treaty 
was signed with Russia making the 
Yablonoi mountains and the Argun and 
Gorbitza rivers the boundary line 
between the Russian and Manchu 
empires. Russian aggression continued, 
however, and in 1858 the treaty 
of Aigun was signed, wliich gave her 
the Amur .and Primorsk provinces, with 
the Amur river as the boundary. 

Next Japan went to war with China 
in 1894 and occupied a large part of 
southern Manchuria. She was pre- 
vented from keeping any of this territory 
by the other powers, notably Russia, 
who in the end extended her sphere of 
influence all over Manchuria, building 
strategic railways and establishing an 
extensive naval base at Port Arthur. 

In 1904 Japan went to war with 
Russia, whom she defeated on land and 
sea, subsequently taking over Port 
Arthur and a large piece of territory on 
the Liau-tung peninsula on a long 
lease from the Chinese Government. 
Japan’s sphere of influence was ex- 
tended to Chang-chun, while that of 
Russia was confined to the line of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway northward 
Japan stiU retains her grip on south 
Manchuria, but the north reverted to 
China when the Russian Tsarist system 
feU to pieces. 


MANCHURIA : GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. An old land, -with 
evidences of great volcanic activity, part 
of the ancient continent of Angeiraland. 
(Cf. North-East Canada.) 

Climate. East coast marginal oceanic 
climate, ^vith great extremes, severe 
winters, hot summers, short intervening 
seasons, rains in summer and winter 
snows. (Cf. Newfoundland, Quebec and 
Nova Scotia.) 

Natural Vegetation. Forest both broad- 
leaved and deciduous, near the oceanic 


ier '(cf. Quebec, New Brunswick) , 
■rt in the west. 

roducts. Timber, soya bean, «hea , 

SS. With great natural 
not so inviting an area as Australia 

hitish Columbia, Manchuna awaits de- 

,?m2t under a steady political regime 
m enerpetic and industrious people. 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA 

Cradle of the World’s Sea Trade 

by Lewis Speiicc 

Atilhnr anil Anthropologist 


T nr shores TOtl inters of the 
^fcthtcmn^•\n fci tlic Mnrc 
Internum of the nncicnts pro 
tndcil T fittmp md pjctnri*v|i«c 
for t!ic succcsuie nets and venrs of the 
stonnj dnmn of ciil\ humm luslnr> 
Its Iwdcrs hilt lulnnwl (ht rise 
and fall the tnumphs nnd iicissitndn 
of ] piit < f Gnt<r r f the Sj-nin 
imnumecJlirs of Cirtln;,e theinneiil 
qmxn of commerce md of tlic I^attn 
tmpircs of Komr ind Ilj*nntmm On 
this nit hki the «hofts of which are 
continents petinpi the first vn 
\csvds Mere liimchcil It Ins 
MixrTJrnenl <o man> c>clrt of alternate 
prosjx*nt> and dccaj that in a manner 
It series the historian as a «peacs of 
pulvc b\ the throb of winch be is 
enabled to test the world s heart Ixats 
I \cn tosh) It IS stilt tlic most ijtal 
of ihi arteries of our planet Hut the 
80000a square miles of tins almost 
hnd locked canal of the mtddk earth 
once the jcaIousI> Ruardctl prcs'nc of 
successive powcis art now regarded 
as the common proiwlj of humanitj 
T*ro I lute Depreti o«t 

Tlic might) forces of time ami 
terrestrial upheav al of earth pressure 
and volcanic catacljim have divided 
the vast hnd locked sea into two great 
basins western and eastern Tlic first 
indeed presents almost the appearance 
of a separate ocean onl> the compara 
tivclynarrow channel between Sicil) and 
Tunis giving its waters ingress to the 
oncntal area Here the coasts of Spam 
Trincc and Italj forming a deep inlet 
or arch confront the more regular coast 
line of Morocco Algiers and Tunis 
But m the eastern area it is the Afnean 
littoral, Tnpoli and Lg)!!! which dips 


awnj from the pitting penmsuhs of 
Ifal) and Greece the opjwsmg shores 
meeting at last m the cut dc sac forme <l 
In the Levant Tlic pnncipal naturil 
areas of this vast expanse have come to 
lx descTilxal with reference to their 
coasiil tnvirmimenf as the Balearic 
t igiirian TjTThcman Adriatic Ionian 
an I \egian seas names nchl) iloqucnt 
of Imiorical and fioctic mcinoncs 

51 tfp Contn»ft tn Cot*f I nt 
Tlic riirnjKin littoral is for the most 
part loft) steep and Ixild but the 
shores of nortlum Africa are walli the 
cxapiion of a few rock) headlands 
shelving flat and sand) TIk Levan 
tme limits again rise in their more 
northcrl) shores into ruggctl cliffs which 
graduall) merge mio the level flats and 
shoals of S)Tn and I g) pt Man) great 
and histone rivers among them the 
Nile Kh no 1 hro and I’o to take them 
in order of magnitude <tnpt) thcirfloods 
into the wniers of the Mcihtcrrancan 
Ships pliial upon the Mediterranean 
at a verj carl) jicriosl Hecent research 
claims to have established the fact that 
the invention of «ca going vessels was 
due io the Lg)ptians of pre>d)7iastic 
times. Al a later date the) initialed 
trading intercourse with Crete CjTuais 
and Morocco Certain LasterJings 
too whose precise racial idcntU) is 
doubtful traded with Spam which tlic) 
partiallj colonised at some time bClw cen 
2000 and 3000 nc The Phocmaans 
of Tjtc and Sidon followed in the wake 
of these pioneers exploiting Cj'prus for 
Its copper and working the lead and 
Sliver mines of Gadcs in Spam 
Almut 850 n c the) founded the 
great colony of Carthage in north west 
Afnea which for more than five 
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THE GREAT INLAND SEA WITH ITS ISLAND BRIDGES AND ITS TWO GREAT DEPRESSIONS 
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mediterranean sea 

funnel of the Strait of Gibraltar 
catches the full force of the Levantine 
or easterly and the Poniente or westerly 
wind-currents. It also occasionally 
deflects the south-west Vendevoles, 
unpopular with mariners of aU times. 

Rainfall and Waterspouts 

In the Mediterranean proper, westerly 
winds prevail from October to Ma}^ 
and easterly in the remainder of the 
year, although this rule is subject to 
considerable modifications owing to local 
conditions, the proximity of high land 
and other causes. The counter winds 
known as Contrastes which blow simul- 
taneously from opposing quarters and 
under a cloudless sky usually raise 
hea^w coastal seas, and are most com- 
monly experienced at the period of 
equinox in March and April and in 
September and October, especially in the 
Strait of Gibraltar and on the coasts of 
Spain and southern France. From 
November to April violent • gales from 
the north-east or north-west frequently 
blow with great force, especially in the 
western area. Waterspouts are of 
usual occurrence at all seasons, but 
more especially in the autumn, and give 
rise to thunderstorms and heavy rains. 

The incidence of rainfall varies with 
locality. On the Moroccan coast the 
rainy season extends from October to 
April, but rain occurs every month of 
the year, the maximum in December, 
the minimum in Jifly. More rain falls, 
as a general rale, during the night than 
through the day. The maximum faU on 
.these coasts varies with locality from 
8 to 47 inches annually. 

Teeming Life of Land and Water 

The vegetation of the !Mediterranean 
is among the most varied in the globe. 
The prolonged droughts characteristic 
of these latitudes favour the growth of 
evergreens rather than deciduous trees 
and shrubs. In the warmer regions 
pines, stone pines and oaks are most 
commonly encountered, and the under- 
woods are composed for the most part 
of mjTtle, arbutus and mastic, though 


resinous and aromatic shrubs and 
chmbing plants are numerous. Among 
the cultivated trees the silver olive is 
preeminent and the vine and fig-tree 
are of remote antiquity throughout the 
entire area. The orange was imported 
by the Portuguese from China about 
the middle of the sixteenth century and 
the aloe was introduced from America. 

The average depth of the Mediter- 
ranean, if its three great hollows or 
basins be taken together, is more than 

5.000 feet. The enormous depth of 

13.000 feet is sounded in the eastern 
basin. Evaporation, due to the high 
average temperature, is on a large scale 
and the waters of the Mediterranean 
are of an extraordinary salinity which 
increases with depth. The steady flow 
of the currents along its shores assists 
silting at the river-mouths and the 
formation of deltas as in the case of the 
Po and the Nile. The natural warmth 
of the sea promotes the growth of 
sponges and coral and several o t le 
species of fish it contains are important 
commercially, especially the txmny-fish, 
the sardine and anchovy. 


Effect of Greater Salinity 

At the Strait of Gibraltar an inter- 
hange of water takes place between 
he North Atlantic and the Mediter- 
unean, an upper current flowing into 
he latter from the fonner and an 
mdercurrent flowing out of the iMediter- 
-anean into the greater ocean. Ihis 
interchange is due to the lowering of 
the level of the lAIediterranean by e.\- 
cessive evaporation and to the extra- 
ordinary difference in specific gravi y 
and salinity of the two seas, fhere s 
also a similar interchange of ' 

between the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea caused by the cxccssn c mfl - 
of rivers and difference m salinity. 

The radiolaria so frequently found 
the Adriatic are rare m 
ranean proper, which ,4] 

in other foraniinifera, and . 
in dobieerina. In certain parts to the 
Lui-cast of Sardinia at a depth from 
1,200 to 2,500 feet these foranumfera 
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gnc forlli an acid cffcn.'c«ccnce, n lact 
notctl t)y mot (Kcinrprajdicn? 

Gtolcn;tcaUy, tlic McdilcrraiKan is one 
of llio few nmnm*. of tint 

imtn<.n<c fault which at one time gtrdfcil 
tlic entire circumftnncc of our b1o{>c, 
forming a «jx'cies of gigantic world- 
•ditch. Tlic origin of this <hpr<-ssKm 
dales perhaps from the earliest geological 
[KTiod, hut though coiintJoss tlioiisands 
of jTars ha\c chpvrd since its formation 
Its ncjghbourhoixl still manifests a 
frc<iucnt ttndcncy to solcaruc disturlh 
ancc. Tlie vast rift which now con- 
stitutes the l>etl of the Mediterranean 
formerly stretched far into Centra! Asia, 
and consequently that s<a ixtmdtd for 
hundrcils of miles into the Asiatic land 
mass, forming an immense oceanic lake 
knms-n to gwlogists as Tclhas 

Oeol«><r Milhlllr #1 'Vofk 
Tliree great r«k*masscs of Ihc eatlj 
periix! still surM\c m the Spanish. 
Italian and Ihikan peninsulas, vshich 
are all of palacoroic origin Once of 
almost Alpine projioftions. the<c were- 
gradiiall> Icselled in tlie course of ages 
by snlwiilence, amal denudition and 
\sa\c-action, hut subsequent nio\cnicnts 
of the earth’s crust produced fresh folds 
and mountain-ranges by transstrse 
pressure so enormous as to «c\er tlie 
lialearic Isles from the mainland Tlic 
constant action of the tides wore away 
the nexus of land whicli joined IZuropc 
with Africa at what is now the Strait 
of Gibraltar, and the gap has l>ecn 
con^lJcrably widened during the histone 
jicriod But a submarine bar still 
connects the continents at a depth of 
about C50 feel .and retards the colder 
waters of the Atlantic from insading the 
warmer Mediterranean area to any 
appreciable extent. The growing depth 
of the Strait of Pantelkria formed by 
transsersc cleavage a great natural 
approach to the mam basin 
The .^taItcsc islands are fragments of a 
former plateau which is still gradually 
undergoing denudation by constant 
wave-action The Italian-Sicilian penin- 
sula, too, « as formerly joined to North 


Africt until comparatiscly htc geo- 
logical tlme^ The Italian cni^l- 
movements, commencing m the mc^oroic 
period and grow mg more marked during 
the tertiary age*, ‘^till continue, but in 
the succcexlmgquatcmarj' j)ha«c a large 
depression whicli bad iKvn formed 
Iietucen Italy and Sicily was almost 
filhxl up by volcanic action, leaving 
only a small oij!le*l in the Strait of 
Me*v«ina 

Iteccfll Forming ot Itie I.CYant 
Tlic Kiimelian or Balkan peninsula is 
pruliably of the same* age* and origin as 
the north-vvcstim portion of Anatolia 
The* cnimbhiig of this mass toward its 
••outliim extrimity formed the hill- 
coimtry' of Greece with its extensive 
scalKiard, a great stepping stone of 
ciiftme Ix'lwtxn Liirojic and \sia 
Tlic Lastern Mrditnrane'an to the 
south of .Malta and (jprus he's within 
lh< area of tlie* griat de«ert tableland 
of North Afnea. Arahn and S^ria from 
the «ulK«rtncc of pari of winch this 
portion of the <<a will) its level and 
monotonous shores was formcvl Much 
of this area, and esjx'cnlly the Levant, 
IS, gexalogic-ally sjHakmg, ot recent 
origin S>Tia forms a cul-de-sac of the* 
s,amc character as the bamcr once 
pfcsenlt*d by the* Italian peninsula, but 
the rocky nature of its coast-lmc protects 
It from serious erosion 

Car^oei from Great Ilnlain 
One of the most important streams 
of British shipping, that bound for the 
Indian Ocean passes through the Mexh 
tcrrancan On the way it picks up a 
J.argc quantity of intermediate tralTic, 
especially in the form of passengers and 
mails, while at Port Said it is joined by 
an overflow of ships m ballast Bntisli 
trading bottoms in the Mediterranean 
arc chiefly those carrying coal to the 
south of France and Italy, to which 
Britain also ships iron, steel and 
machinery, hut a large percentage of 
tins IS earned in foreign hulls Only 
a small proportion of these return to 
Bntish ports with Italian commodities, 
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looking across CORFU TO THE ISLAND’S NORTHERN MOUNTAINS 
ir itod from Alb.mia I'V a Mrait. Gorfu. tin- iari;<''4 ami nio^t (lortlmrly of 
'mI^S m pu-Uirc-iuc M.litmlp nu ll.f Mnc M.-fltt-rram-ap \vat« rs ; 

li.w-., rirli \ailcV‘-. am! harrru lu if:lit'. comltiiumr !•> rrsultr it*' ‘:<-fmo \cr.. aUrac l . .j ' j| 
fortified rapital, lii'' on Itie ea'^l roa-l ami has a t otisi;lcra!)l(; trade m oratme;-, 


llic remaindor proceeding to Mgypt, 
where Ihcj’ ship cotton, cotton-seed and 
oil-cake for the home jonrne}’. 

Rumania takes large quantities of 
British coal, steel and miscellaneous 
manufactures, Imt sends back amj)lc 
cargoes of maize, wheat and oil. She 
also exports heavily to 13 clgium and the 
Netherlands, in which carr5-ing trade 
British vessels have a considerable share. 
Algiers and Tunis also absorb very large 
cargoes of British coal, sending in return 
ores, grain, manures and esparto. 
Eleven million tons of shipping under 
the British flag pass eastward through 
the Strait of Gibraltar annualljL 

The principal routes of sea-com- 
munication in the ^Mediterranean are 
those from Gibraltar to Naples and 
Genoa by the Orient Line ; from Toulon 
or ]\Iarseilles to Naples by the same 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA : 


line and the krcnch ^lessagcries 
Maritimes ” ; from Genoa to Tunis via 
i.eghorn (“ Societa Nazionale ”); from 
Naples to Tunis ("Ferrovie dcUo state ”); 
London and Jlarscillcs via Genoa and 
Naples to Alexandria and ^o^t Said 
(“ P. & O.”, Orient, Royal Mail, Wlute 
Star and Bibby lines, and Rotterdam- 
Lloyd); and from Marseilles .to Constan- 
tinople (" iilc.ssagcries Maritimes ). 

The only Mediterranean islands of any 
importance not mentioned elsewhere 
in special chapters in this work are those 
of the Corfu or Ionian group. Cortu, 
the principal of these, is 227 square miles 
in area, and has a population of 122,000. 
It is chiefly remarkable for its varied 
and striking scenerj’. in which bold and 
craegA’ uplands are diversified by level 
plains. Its fairy-like bays have inspired 
many striking descriptions. 

^r-r^r^-D jvurn AT. SUMMARY 


Natural Division. One of the oldest 
stretches of water in the world, the relic 
of the ancient Middle Sea which laved 
the shores of the three ancient continents 
of Arctis, Angaraland and Gondwanaland. 

Climate. The typical climatic region 
of winter rains — ^^varm, wet winters and 
hot dry summers. It shares in the 
abnormal winter warmth of the coast- 
lands of Western Europe. This climate is 
typical of all lands on the eastern margins 
of the great oceans and on the polar edges 
of the hot deserts. 

Vegetation, etc. Evergreens, drought- 
resisting plants. Citron trees. Maquis. 


:s coast-lands are lands of wheat, but 
of rice or rye ; oil, i.e., olive oil but 
butter or lard or palm-oil , ivtne, 

tolia) rather than the ’ 

‘ Meltoranfan ?ands 

,erly held a monopoly 

irtheirre;^^ to Z fierce attack on 

monopoly ?t^the " Hed.t=™ea^_ 

m of other continents , ct. tne ma 
ng in London of South Afncan oranges, 
fornian plums, Austrahan raisins. 


^fEL^OURNE 


, A City Planned on Model Lines 

. I'iv Rovfl 
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with the " Fort iMelbotiniC- " on the 
shores of Hobson's ]3:iy, an indentation 
in the Iiarbour of Fort Fiiilliji distant 
aiiout thiH'C iniies from (he conlie of 
the city. 

h'rom Fort Mclbonrne runs the great 
.siekIe-‘'liaiK'd cur\'c of tlic bearhes, 
wlicK- all Melbourne turns to bathing 
and swimmuig for the greater part of 
the vr.it and e^'pecially in the .summer 
month'' h'rom one end to the other 
the length of thi.s beach resort is about 
tweh’e mih'S, and strung along it arc 
the subuibs f)f South Melbourne, Albert 
1‘ark, St. Kilda, linglUon, Sandringham, 
Black Rock aiul Beaumaiis. 'I'he near- 
f>.i IS dist.int only about twenty minutes 
bv tiam, (he fartlie.st about fort}' 
minutes from the centre of the city. 
-Ml the lieaches arc well provided with 
t \tensive and comfortably fitted bath- 
ing sheds, and well organized life-saving 


clubs constantly patiol the beach ready 
to help any swimmer in difficulty, 
although 'only carele.ssne.ss or ignorance 
can be (he cause of any danger since 
there are no currents or eddies to inake 
bathing unsafe. 

'J'hc acce.ssibility of the .sea naturally 
attracts swarms of people for bathing, 
and al.so for boating. Fort FliilJip, large 
enough to gi\'e ample scope for sailing 
and yet sulliciently landlocked to guard 
against any lieavy .seas, making an 
ideal sailing water, Fractically all the 
year round fleets of motor-boats and 
yachts may be seen causing about the 
Iiarbour. B}’ far the greater part of 
the yachts arc small open boats carry- 
ing a huge sail area and large crews 
in proportion to their size. Almost all 
are owned by the men who sail them. 

From the " city ” of i\Ielbourne to 
St. Kilda. the most fashionable of these 





CRESCENT CURVE OF MELBOURNE’S SUBURBS ROUND PORT PHILLIP 
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Australian Government 

STATELY PILE OF ORMOND COLLEGE, MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY 
The university, which was estabiished in 1855, is a congeries of buildings set amid extensive grounds 
about a mile north of the heart of the city. It consists of the university buildings proper, a medical 
school, a natural history museum, the Wilson Hall — a building in the perpendicular style — and the 
three colleges of Trinity, Queen’s and Ormond, the last being the Presbyterian College 
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CLOCK TOWER OVER THE SPLENDID TOWN-HALL IN if 
.Melliourne has a fine town-hall at the corner of Collins and Swanston Vinv’uiliccnt 

a vast central hall capable of aecommodatinc 2,500 people; in this hall .has ■ jn, nudid 

electric onr.m. About here is the central district called the “ city-,” which ,'ff 
the valley between these eminences runs Klizabcth Street, .which is p.ir.alhl 








Aoilrtllna Ooreraxeat 

LOOKING DOWN COLLINS STREET TOWARDS THE TOWN-HALL 
Collin? Street i? one ol the fashionable thoroughfarca of the city, and in it are raany of the best shops 
The road runs from Spring Street to Spwsecr Street Opporite each other on the comers of Collins 
and Russell streets are two churches first Is the Independent church, a fineSaracenlc buildine 
with a massive campanile , the second a Gothic edifice surruountcd by a lofty spire, the Scots church 
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ami mrmWr^ ln\c the u<c not only ol 
cnckct pTOunds hut aI<oof tennis oo«rj«. 
Iwwliny prrm« ami \ p>n»n«mm. wlitlc 
the Chib IS .i inmUl o{ comfort 

or c\cn of luxury’. 

Outdoor ‘‘jiorls are fo'-t(r«'<I f»\ the 
chnuuc comhuom uluch aJhm open air 
p.imcs to l^c phycil for at hast t«n 
months out of the tss 1 1\ c. Occasion »U\ 
\cr\’ hot winds Mow from the north for 
tssxi or flirci* <hys at a time hut fhtsc 


tniildmps in tlic Iirpo grounds of Park 
trllt. compnos m its hnihlings tfie 
iini\trsit\ projKf, a hrge natural historj 
nuiHum. liie Wilson Ilill ami the three 
andiittd colleges of Tnmt\ (\ngliuan) 
Omioml (l*ris|)\ternn) and Queens 
(\Vi-sI<\in) M-sii'is |J)L MfdjcaJ ^cliool 
Tlu unu« rsu\ ii umh nomttnitoml 
and prints tkeries m tlit faculties of 
Arts Im Micfiiint Vk nre Civil 
1 np««tfing aiul Mo i 



TWO-MlLE VISTA DOWN ELIZAOETH STOEET TO MORTH MELBOURNE 
riliit»-lh Street n on<* of tin lof>so«i »i>itl« In V|clU«in»e. exlcmlins f'oin nmilrrs Slrrrt in the 
«oulh to llminston Koa 1 in north Mellxinm** a UiWancr of o\er four tn lev Tho clock lower on 
the right hm I «iae h that over the Cencral r*m Olhce on the comer ot tit urkc Street Some of 
the commercial luillilmcs are miniature *k>«cTarer». l>ems twelve rr fourteen »torc>-5 in height 


pcnixls arc tvccptioml and for the 
greater part of the )ear the dijs arc 
dr>’ and mild and the «ky clear Snow 
IS practically unknown, ami the average 
annual rainfall is 25 58 Indies Tlic 
ine.nn temperature is 57 3” I'. 

Ihit although such conditions nvUir- 
ally attract the sport-loving Australian 
to the open air, McHioume is by no 
means unheedfuJ of the nectls of the 
more studiously minded, and especially 
of those seeking the advantage of a 
first-class education 

The university, established rn 1855 
and hou'ied in a picturesque pile of 


The Public Library and National 
Museum includes a technological 
inu'^jum, a '^ulptiire >y:hool, a national 
picture gallery ami one of the fuicst 
collections of standard books in the 
world of over sfio.ooo volumes There 
arc an addiiioml 40000 volumes m the 
I roe Lending Library* 

Other notable buildings arc the town- 
hall with Its spicioiis liall accommo- 
dating 2 500 and w ith a famous and 
splendid cloctncallycontrollcd organ, the 
Houses of Parliament at the topof Bonrkc 
Street, lent bj' the state parliament to 
the Commomvcalth until the House 
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. A » s r ra Ur n ti o re r/i incn t 

BLUESTONE PILE OF S. PATRICK'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 


S. Patrii'Ii’s is the Roinnn Catholic cathedral of MclboiirDC, and the scat of the archbishop. It is 
.1 somewhat squat and irregular structure in Albert Street, constructed of sombre bluestonc. 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, in Swaiiston Street, is the sc.it of the Anglican bishop, and has a graceful 
exterior ; but it is overtopped by surrounding buildings and loses some of its impressiveness 


.'it tlie new capital of Canbeira should be 
read}' ; Treasury Building in Spring 
Street ; S. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
cathedral, the Scots church and the 
Independent church, all centrally 
situated ; the Law Courts and the 
Exhibition Buildings. 

The railway system of Victoria 
centralises in I\Ielbourne, through which 
passes the main line from Adelaide to 
Sydney. From Melbourne two lines go 
eastwards to Port Albert and Orbost 
in the Great Valley. 

Magnificent as the city is, her people 
are not content to rest on their laurels 
and are planning an extensive scheme 
for civic betterment which in some 
respects is . unique. Proposals which 
have been adopted by the To^vn 
Planning Association and are to be 
subinitted to a comrriission include the 
formation of an agricultural belt, an 


outer ring of park lands, a civic centre 
and a garden suburb. Other problems 
are concerned with the control of 
subdivisional sales, reserve areas in 
suburbs, health resorts and recreation 
areas, children’s playgrounds, zoning , 
system and road construction. 

The proposed agricultural belt will be 
three miles wide at a radius of about 
ten miles from the city, and on this no 
further building except farm and orchard 
buildings will be allowed, the object 
being to prevent unwieldy growth and 
permit the economical transport of farm 
produce to the metropolis. The result 
must be a healthy conjunction of city 
and country life such as is unknown to- 
day in any great city in the world. 

The other proposals for a civic centre 
and ■'•o on will also add to the magni- 
ficence of appearance in a city which is 
already notable in this respect. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


The Biith-place of Civilization 

hy Eclnumd Cand'er 

Author o( The I onq Roid to Rig lid etc 


F I \\ Conning'S lend them^Kes <o 
c-'mIj to Rc%nphiciWKfirtiion 
IS Me^oiwnmn Its boundincs 
ire dt«erts infl mmintim'* The Anh 
pco^nphtrs following a nitunl de 
Iiinitition hiNC diiidetl U tnto two 
distinct ircis 

llic !ow»r ind fertile rone is Ink 
Tins is the alluvnl d lia Tlie upjicr 
7onc IS known is Jc/irih or the 
island tint is the hnd between tin 
mers The dividing lint ma> Ix. dnwn 
ronghlj from tlit Tigris to the I uplinks 
some 50 nwlts al>ovc liigdid 1 little 
to the north of the point where tlic two 
rivers art ncirtst to converging South 
of tins nalunJ botmdif) between tht 
desert and tht town wt have 1 dead 
flit cultiviblc ind occasionally cuUi 
V itcd «oi!— -fiv t per cent ptrinps of the 
pottntiill) fertile irci Ins been brought 
under cultivition while to the north 
of the allmnl deposits tlicrc cvtcntls 1 
rolling unduhimg plain inltj-scctcd by 
outcrops of rock arid bare and treeless 
a land of unrchcvetl stcnlit> until one 
comes to the submontane tracts to the 
north of ^Iosul the ghcis of the table 
lands of Armenia and Anatolia More 
than half the population is nomadic 
Great VV files as IlounJsrifi 
To the oast south cast and north cast 
the same featureless desert stretches to 
the uplands of Kurdistan and the 
Persian border The w cstern boundancs 
to the south and north are the Arabian 
and SjTian deserts On all sides the 
terrain has a gentle upward slope from 
the central depression Bagdad 350 
miles from the sea m a straight hne rs 
only 105 feet above sea level 
Mesopotamia including Irak and 
Jeztreh desert steppe and mountain 


has an area of i^oooo square milc> 
jtt a rough csiinnli of its population 
gives a census of less tinn 2800000 
Tins rajio 0/ ijl inlnbilinl'' to the 
squire mile is an indication of tlu 
lnil(y^plta{l4 of the soil Probabl> tli 
greater part of the phins area has 
alv\a\s btxn desert much of it tint 
was onci under culti\alion has been 
ahandotud while the ruggetl mountam 
walls tint enclose the pi un to the cast 
and north are c<|inll> uninhabitable 

Cradle end Greve ol Mankind 

Tilt onl> rone that rcccivis sufficient 
rainfall fer crops and {V-rcnmal pasturage 
independent of inigation is tlie upland 
country at the foot of these high ranges 
The Kurdistan plateau is fertile and 
well watered from the hill> a country of 
rolling downs good crops and c\cellent 
pasture In spring the whole landscape 
IS a vivid green the flora that of an 
LnghMi June m a corn country 

But Mesopotamia enjoy’S only a thin 
fringe of fertility It is usual to think 
of Irak in the terms of the first chapters 
of Genesis It is the cradle of the 
human race and the grave of its 
earliest civilizations Tlic traveller on 
Its deserts and waterways soon forgets 
the cradle legend though he is 
reminded every hour of the grave 
Such IS the dcadness of this and waste 
of countrv 

It IS a land of excess The chmak 
IS seldom moderate I hav c known 
a difference of 40® F between the 
temperature of day and night From 
the end of April to October the heat is 
barely supportable The mean monthly 
maximum temperature during August at 
Bagdad is 119 5®, but this is a dry heat 
In the south of Lower Mesopotamia the 
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climate becomes moist as well as hot. 
At Basra the conditions approximate to 
those of the Persian Gulf. Here a 
temperature of iio°F. is less bearable 
than 120° in Bagdad. 

The heat of the desert is staggering. 
The refracted rays from the sand leap 
up and buffet you. There is an element 
of combat in it ; one feels as if one were 
being licked by gusts of flame. The 
heat is fierce, rather than depressing; 
it does not infect one with the same 
insidious relaxation of fibrb and spirit 


as the atmosphere of Basra, moist with 
the exudations of the drying marsh. 
There the very air seems to sweat. 
There is no hint of freshness even in 
the early dawn. 

And each variety of heat has its 
attendant insects, its own peculiar 
plague, dysentery, fever, skin disease, 
jaundice, scurvy, colic, eruptions of 
every kind— the Bagdad boil, for in- 
stance, or the Aleppo "date” or the 
" dog-rot ” of the Karun, the legacy of 
some poisonous fly. In the hot weather 
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the pinguc cycles trc unbroken and 
conlmuous, the phgues ONcrhp one 
another But then, is one respite In 
the Ncnlihlc div's tlie hc-it becomes 
so imcnv lint even llic flics and 
mo'=<iuitoes unit ind tin. 

Tlic prc%nilinR wind which sweeps 
os-cr Irak m the hot wcillur is the 
"shimil* from tlic northwest It 
Kpms wall a light hreeze at snnn*e 
merely m stlocitj during tin. daj 
and droi« at sunv.i Tluiugli liot 
and dr} the «hinnl brings some 
sort of aflcMition It is letter than 
complete stillness though H bouncts 
off the ground and flings the sand and 
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dust in jotir face like sparks of firt 
Tlic climatic conditions of Mesopotamia 
must have dtlcriontcd since the 
da\a> of the Babjionians when tins 
firipit was llie hub of the imncrse 
Tlic delta when one has passed beyond 
the palm limit leaves an effect on the 
tmmi of an illimitable prison )*ard This 
IS no undulating steppe no variety m 
monotony even One misics the dial 
Icngc of the cle-scrt The only land 
marks arc the relics of old mounds and 
canal embankments vVhich have sur 
Mved from the days when Mesopotamia 
was the granary and central trade mart 
of the world Ml tlic ancient dynasties 



EXCAVATED RUINS OF ANCIENT BABYLON BY THE EUPHRATES"*”^* 
Cab>lof\ was situated on the Eupl rales about 6o miles south of the modern Bagdad Its ru ns 
are cb efly iwocialcd wth the terarles of the city and cover an area of about xo square nutes. 
rtey arc in the form of huge mounds two or perbats three Uabjlons having been superimposed 
the one above the other The Hanging Gardens have been located in the north part 
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of IHUjlonn and Sumcmn 

and StmitJc, the Homan's, .Greeks, 
Parthians. rcr<iin<. Modes ha\c been 
suchwl into this insatiable %oid. ^^hlch 
Ins do-^al o^rr them hke n qujch<and 
One of the first siphts tint is pointed 
out to the passenger on the rn crsteimer 
plj ing liclwcen Hasra and liagdad is the 
(tirden of. Dkii at Kiirna Here the 
channi.K of the Tigris .and Euphrates 
meet in the Shat cl-Arab, the joint 
fsiinry winch opens into the Pcrsnij 
Gulf at r.ao 1 16 miles to the south In 
Ihldiral time^ the two nicrs and the 
Kanin, which now joins (he Shat-el 
\nil) at Xfolummerah had separate 
mouths Ur on the ruphrates. which 
w IS one of the chief ports of ancient 
Hah) Ionia, lies m inj league^ inland 
Tlie rapid advance of the <lclta wath 
the alluanl deposits carried down by 
the n\trs and the retreat of the coast 
hoc are phenomena of re'cenl times. 

ftTiere the Ctritti of Eitn "•» 
Since Near" as. Alesandcr's admiral, 
took his fl'.i from Karachi to the 
Kanm nvtr and csjilorcd the head of 
the Persian Gulf (325 lie), the delta 
has encroached more than 100 miles 
on the sea Kurna ihcTcforc must 
have emerged from the waters long 
after the events described in Genesis 
Put tlie local tradition as to tlic site of 
the bumcnan paradise is probably not 
wide of the mark , it is natural that the 
Arab approaching the sea from the 
inland desert should associate the first 
green shade with the scat of bliss 
From the mouth of the Shat-el- Arab 
at Fao, where the estinrj' is nearly.! 
mile wide, the palm groves extend on 
either bank as far north as Kurna It 
IS a narrow belt of vegetation Penetrate 
It anvavhere north or south of Basra, 
and in half a mile or so 3 ou w ill pass out 
of the shade into the barren sands 
Three miles above the Garden of Fden 
one leaves behind the last outpost of 
fertility .and enters .a treeless waste of 
sw-amp and desert One passes scanty 
patches of cuhivation on (he river bank 
and IS seldom out of sight of herds of 


donkeys and cattle and flocks of sheep 
tended by nomad herdsmen who dwell 
m recti huts or black tents 

Inkand from the river bank the dcso- 
•latioii js nnilhviated, an intcmim.able 
plain of flat, Inked clav One looks in 
v.ain /or the fcrlihtj’ that made Mc«o- 
patamn the cradle of the human race 
and the mirst-rj* of the cirlicst civilira- 
tions Nature, It «ccm« haswathdrawn 
her liountj N’or is thtre anj’ trace on 
the surface of the land of the races that 
cnjojtd It Wliat rthes they have left 
iKltind he buried iindtr the soil Onlj’ 
(uo human monuments are seed between 
Basra and Bagdad Erra s tomb and the 
Arch of Cicsiphon 

t ^nd o( Ancient Verdure 

» 

Yet this is Biblical ground The 
Tigris is t))c river Hiddekel of Genesis 
Tlie plain IS the plain of Shmar 
Herodotus tclK us that the land between 
the two rivers once supported a vast 
number of great cities \Micat was 
mdigtnous m Babj Ionia ‘ A gram 
relumed tw 0 hundred fold to the 
sower " Ammianus Marcolhmis, the 
liistonan of Julian’s campaign, has 
dcsaibcd the coiinlr> between Ctesiplion 
and the Gulf as a continuous forest of 
verdure It was a green, fertile, 
irrigable countrj', nch m com lands 
4,000 jears before imperial Kome 
covetous ejes on it Egj'pt alone 
rivalled Mesopotamia in fertility, and 
It IS difiicnlt to saj which was the 
earlier civilization The same physical 
features explain the ancient settlements 
m both lands 

Early Empires on (he Euphrates 

But it was on the Euplirates, not the 
Tigris, that the earliest cities of Babj’- 
lonia stood The Euphrates, then as 
now,, was more easily irrigable its 
banks were lower, the flow of its stream 
mwe equable The country visible 
from the lower reaches of the river and 
in the neighbourhood of the Hammer 
Lake and Nasneh is the nehest in 
Mesopotamia and the most pleasing to 
the eye Here one enters an area of 
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DATE INDUSTRY OF 'MESOPOTAMIA : PACK^IN^_^ 

The soil of Mesopotamia is fertile, and form the mam products. The chief date- 

ing ; dates, wheat, barley, cotton, nee and near the Shat-el-Arab. Men, '' onien and 

gro■^^ing district is in the south-east and are here seen packing the fruit for export 

children are employed in the date-packing stations, an 


gardens and cultivation whicli gives one 
an idea of the fertility of the land m 

ancient times. . . 

These low-lying marshe^ or similar 
ground farther inland, were prob^ly 
the home oi the earliest settlers. the 
cornfields of the Euphrates must have 
contributed the greater o e 

levenue of Ur. The early Sumerian 
capitals, Ur, Erech, Larsa. Nippur 
and Lagash, were aU on the western 

river, the Euphrates. 

- It is believed that the beginning of this 
civilization dates 'back to art least 
4000 B.c. Babylon was of a later date. 
All that is ‘left of these cities is heaps 


of debris, low mounds strewn with 
bricks ^nd potsherds * breaking the 
monotony of the landscape. Sermons 
in stones, or in bricks rather, for you will 
not find an indigenous pebble in the 
delta, abound in Mesopotamia. On 
the surface it is the most uninspiring 
country in Asia, so barren is it of 
feature or interest. The averap 
traveller, sportsman or soldier hates it, 
but to the few who can read the records 
in stone or clay this dead land is in- 
tensely living. The small tel, or hi , 
that looks like a sand-drift or a heap ot 
rubbish is a dead city, or rather a 
mound of cities. For the Babylonians 
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Innlt the found ition« of om at> on the 
nnn< of nnoilicr ilms tumor the Mli 
h>ir h\Yr tliroiif li tlic ccntufjc^ 
Tlic uninitutrtl >\in find notItinR 
»tuj>inn!; m tin cvc-^vitioii'. of Midi 
ciiio n nuinlx r of ^imU qindr-m^tthr 
to<*ins with the Mills fillcn m, no 
Mlurr nn\ clcir onthne—the irn of the 
hon«4;-s mdi'‘t«nRin'hihlc front the 
ti mple md the sireel ‘vmie <lct id ini\ 
quicken his uinpimtini the T-he^ of a 
lieirth rihcs of s/tmr <iCT»fifr*of 
fi-^ti\il in oven or inenl’erl hnck <*f 
1 Token hnip T'hji-cts which Rive him no 
clue to the Ti<on tnictim of the pist 
It nucht Iw the niinv <if i tmvn raviRnl 
ind dratted tn the iif,htemlh century 
ift«r Chri i Hut tie irrhieoloRj«.t 
kn >vv>i th dite of the chimU-r m whicJi 
h' fs wn'kiUf, It IS pvrt i'f i |etn|«l< 
Hie ins:rd«l hrick rivcn otm the cine 
It wis «i t in tin w-ifl iKtlniK when 
Himnmnhi rui:ncil tn Itihvhm 5 tt»o 


\ein lie Tlie cm.rp), cntcrjirtsc and 
wisdom of the J inR in. comincmonted 
m thousands of nblcts tint be strevvn 
iliotu litN city 

Tlie ciU/tn of Hibvlon undir Him 
iniinbi wis probiblv Ixttcr eared for 
thin tin HiRdidi undtr the Oltonnn 
nilc of M^tifdiy It vvis i pitcnnl 
pfiivident Rovemnunt One Ritbcrs 
from the tilihls tint the povernor of 
I^itM Ind to Rive 1 mort. riRid ircount 
of Ills iilmmistrnlifin to the kitiR thin 
III Miltins of Turkey ever dtnnndcd 
of tin wills of \\ ('ll) or Itipdid The* 
Hibvloniin wis ctrtiinU mort pros 
p«T<ms lor lilt Turk u in irrc^ixm* 
sible <! striivif iiuri i{>pctitc* without 
|rovision I vrrv lindmirk tint the 
itciv itor from his tent is in indict 
m< nt of fntn md i n pnneh 

Tlie lonp low mound on the horiron 
wns 1 niseil unlunkmini lint used to 
cirry fertihsin! witir to the fields In 
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GIANT WATERWHEELS OF PRIMITIVE CONSTRUCTION AT HIT 


Kt\n»n In ancimt times a« I» t!3Cto>vivolHIt situated on the Euphrates Is some 8^<nilcs north nest 
of liaK Ud. ami hm very interotlng hlstOTlea«sodatlous and phyMeal characteristics Its srardens 
oTmulUrfrlesondpeacUsarelar lamed as are dto Its salt irnn^rs and wells of hit imen Thooeb 
of eiceelingl) rude coiistruciion these colossal wheels tilcctis"ly raise water from thf river 
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Captain 0. M. Fry 

KIRKUK ON ITS HILL, AN IMPORTANT TOWN IN THE MOSUL VILAYET 
The town of Kirkuk, with a population of 92,000, lies some 150 miles north of Bagdad on the Kissa 
Clyni, here crossed by a many-arched brick bridge. On the left bank is the artificial mound, seen above, 
about 130 feet high and crowned by the citadel ; at its base lies the older part of the town, tvhile on 
the right bank the more modern quarter is located 
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. Captain C. M. Fry 

NATIVE POTTER OF KIRKUK AMONG HIS EARTHENWARE 
The, local manufactures of Mesopotamia arc not numerous, earthenware and copper vessels, baskx-ts 
and cloths being practic.ally the only products of native industry. Almost everywhere in the land 
the making of pottery is held in high esteem as a time-honoured art, and beautifully shaped, wheel- 
turned vases and water jars, usually plain but sometimes with a blue glaze, are produced 
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Biblical times and earlier the \Nholc 
delta ^^as intersected bj canaU From 
time to time as predatorj liordcs swept 
o\er the countr> the c inu«.t oittn have 
fallen into di«repair but they were 
rLbmlt bj succeeding gcntrations the 
irrigation channels were cleared of silt 
and the flood controlled and disinbuted 
until the dcM.rt bore fruit again 

The brichs of the ancient canals 
which one now fiiuK built into the walls 
of inodtm towns like Samawa or liilh 
bear the inscriptions of the Babjlonian 
king-s I Iscnglissar led beneficent 

and incslniisliblc water to the land 
And at Babjlon Nebuclndrcrzar s voice 
IS Iicard across the ages speaking from 
the bricks of a protective wall that he 
built m the 1 upliratcs against the 
flood r Ncbiicltidfc/rar raised its 

foundations on the depth of the watir 
Us top I exalted like the wooded hihs 

on < Lavifli ttew-arJ 

Upon the control of the Euphrates 
depends the prospcnl) of Mcso|)Ota>nn 
Tlic first public work that Alexander 
the Great undertook m Babjlonia was 
the construction of a new head on solid 
ground for the Hmdicli channel where 
liic river divides into two branches (he 
Shat cl Hilla to the east and the 
Sbat cJ Hindjcb to the west A bar 
rage was designed here for the Ottoman 
government by Sir ^VlIlnm Willcocks 
to provide water for the Hilla branch 
which was silting up wliile the bed of 
the Hindi h branch was scouring out 
and being wasted 

The barrage was constructed before the 
Great War but owing to the supincncss 
of the Turks the canalisation work con 
nccted with it was neg ected and the 
cultiv able area was nev or brought under 
jmgation During the British occupa 
tion after the capture of Bagdad the 
engineers got to w ork on tlic Euphrates 
side In less than three months nearly 
a hundred canals on the Hilla branch 
which had fallen into disuse were dug 
out 300 000 acres were brought under 
cultivation and the summer of 1918 
saw the greatest harvest in the memory 


of man probably the greatest since the 
days of i*cbuchadrczzar 

Tlic pliy steal features through winch 
Mesopotamia became the cradle of tlie 
earliest civilizations were m the end of 
course responsible for Us decay The 
forefathers of tlic human* race formed 
m these rich alluvial flats the first 
human settlement of which we have 
record Tlic conditions in the delta 
were propitious to the growth of an 
organized ‘Wietj the development of 
agriculture and mdustrus and the com 
mtinal life out of winch grew the system 
of laws on which Hammurabi based his 
famous code 

Wonderful I effaey of tie Sutnerisns 

The Sumerians were the first to 
exploit (he secrets of science medicine 
and astronomy Tlitirs w is the first 
wTUten script They mventul the sun 
dial and ll»e division of the day into 
twelve parts Herodotus acknowledged 
the indebtedness of the Greeks to them 
If the laws that govern human produc 
tion Wire static if the nations of the 
earth were subject to a more equable 
distribution of climatic and economic 
stress — that is to say if one paradise 
were as good as another— the Sumorians 
might be dwelling on the banks of the 
Luphratrs to day an nmnued race 

Cockp t o( Western Asa 

But tlie races w ho cultivated the delta 
of the t vv o n\ ers w ere exposed to env lous 
pressure on the cast and w est and north 
the chronicle of the successive waves 
of Semitic invasion the campaigns 
against Elam the inv asion of the 
KassUcs the mlcrrchtions of Baby Ionian 
and AssyTian dynasties and the con 
quest of Babylon by Assyaia would fill 
volumes and tlie troubled history of the 
first four millenniums brought no settle 
ment or peace The land that contains 
tlie terrestrial paradise has continued to 
be the cockpit of western Asia until the 
present day 

After the disappearance of Assyaia 
Babylonia was subdued by the Medes 
Greeks Parthians and Persians in turn 
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Captnin C. M. Fry 

PALM GROVES BY A CREEK NEAR THE GARDEN OF EDEN 

At Knrna, the Tigris and Euphrates meet in the Shat-el-Arab, and here is the reputed site of the 
Garden of Eden, which is the termination of a narrow bolt of paims extending from Fao to Kurna. 
The Garden is intersected by creeks and irrigation canals, which are crossed by mouldering bridges. 
A few miles above this green refuge the waste of sand begins 
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InlcnmtltiuK wnilrr \hc nnjxfor^ 
Tnjnn *M\cnss intl Julnn 

jl lorinctl T jmxuKP <f tl;e Kotnn 
I mpirc When thi Innilof Korn* prrw 
m tJ»e ih»* CrtTj.H wav 

cxlnuvtal II ui ihc P\rlhiin«; 

jfu-n lo (he new IVt^nn chua^tv ihr 
iIjc (ti iiul rs if (te‘>i}i1oi 
who hcl 1 u unul ihr\ ^^lrc<)\^r^^htlmr^l 
b) til*' 'VMhnchc nf Ivlnni AfUf Ihi 

»nthn ll t* j o jHjitN <>{ 

iis inant i’ ijnrr qinti' ntmned 

Tlic j-irtl nrrl> r' C(r ij l»n on the 
Tff.rt< ihc ci{ itilf'f tl c’^n* i< l)it 

onU rrlic < f lii'Kr necs iPii nlfox* 

pioini! lie pifintic of n nun 
winch T<n\T hen 1 ^ncn<iw iphkc 
n hfjhinl *ht» < U ciut hi the nrlio'.l 
n\-5 oMhc ‘un fnslx^nth 
mnnj in\nlni irmi-^ Ju!nn<i nun 
n^jinlcthl with «ihm in\ut\ for mtny 
weel' l>f»tc ih ir hi'li TIC ac^'wni; of 
tl c Tiprn To N’fh I id rs the ciptuit 
of the throne of iht Ch<MO(.*< wi< n 
th^i'troui MctoT) IJiit to tht. \n!» 
lionh^ who o^erthr^ns the PcT'iins 
(a l> f»37) f Ctoiplion 

nunnt tlit mhiiuon rf thur <lfcim< 

Stf« of (oer Su(C(t*ir« Carxil* 

Tljt nim^of Hibjlon on the 1 uphnicA 
he 40 nnirs to the <on(hi-nt of 
Clc^jphon nnd ^huen ind Ui^dul 
jS mih-s to tlic north fj) find Tlic 
nitunl *nc for the nittropohs of the 
lind Ix-twcen the two rinrs n it 
the |yimi wlurt the nrca withm the 
embnee of the <tr4,ams is mrrowc«t 
Jlib)!on StlriJcn Clc<;jphon Bipdiil 
commandwl m their turn the prcit trade 
routes of western Asn Tlit strtirns 
tint pile them life flowed from regions 
of produce vn fiomc trade w is earned 
to them from the gulf 

To the west the dt'crt ports Kufi and 
Kcrlxjli or its old world equivalent 
linked up Rabjlon with the ancient 
trade routes of Arabia At Bagdad the 
Tigris and Lupbrates are withm 40 
miles of converging while the Diila 
which joins the Tigris 20 miles down- 
stream from the city has alwajs been 
the main artery of communication with 


Perua Along it h> the old Hahjion 
I ebatana roiil The armies of I) inus 
llviaspcs CvTUs and Clio rrics pT'se-d 
tliiswav in tl t tbband flow of conquest 
the Mongols invaih-d ih< «oiilh In it 
tlic \r lbs tlic north 11 iroun \1 Ua'chul 
was farmlnr with u from iirlj 
Mahom ilan davs it becam the great 
pitgnm route from I’trsia to tlic shrines 
Kerbs It Nijt f and Kanmam * 

ltd et of the Farlr K«ni» 

Tlie nib)lon lint the cvcavatorslnve 
I roiight to hiht is the Ifahvlon of the 
bislornns Ihnnluiis ttr*ns Diodorus 
** cidus the new ftatnlm of tfit Bilfc 
llu captivity anil \1buLlndr177 ir II of 
the last dyaiastv that riignt-d from O25 
to S3S 11 c \cbuchadrc7^ar is the king 
and Marduk the gixl of wliosc palaces 
and frmphs the iininsiniited visitor is 
mo t often remind -d But ilit archaio 
I jftists have sliMTovircd tracts left h> tin. 
first djTiastv of Habylonnn kings who 
wtn. Hpiratetl from ^lbucInd^t/7a^ bv 
twice tilt lijxe of ceniunes that divide 
our trvntimc from tin. Norman conquest 
Tlicrc are rtlics loo which point to a 
ffthi'tonc llahylon but it is im 
pi> siblt to cvcavait d mn to thi> dtpth 
owing to tilt risi m Ibt water level 

lltbylon VV ondrouil)’ Iluilt 
Ilcrodo US gavt the city a perimeter 
of Go miles Clesias of 50 modern re- 
search Ins reduced the circumkrtncc to 
12 Otherwise the general descriptions 
of the lustonars arc accuratt Tlic 
city walls of Jvcbiiclndrtz^ar a triple 
rampart the outtr and inner walls m 
eluding the wall of the fosse at (he foot 
arc from 17 to 22 yards thick Two 
teams of four horses abreast could pass 
tacit other on the outer barrier and the 
walls were towered The city was built 
with broad straight streets at light 
angles and tho 0 that Jed dowai to the 
mcr passed under the wall through 
little gates of brass The two flanks of 
the wall rested on the Tupliratcs and 
were eMcndcd on the other side so tint 
the city formed a triangle tlirougli which 
the river flowed diagonallv Rut so far 
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HINDIEH BARRAGE THAT CONTROLS THE WATERS OF THE EUPHRATES 
Much care has been expended on the control of the Euphrates and on the draining of its si\ amp lands. 
At the head of theHindieh Canal, where the* river bifurcates into the Hilla and Hindich branches, a 
barrage, of pre-War construction, assures a continual supply of water in the eastern or Hilla branch, 
the mam bed, and prevents that of the Hindieh from wasting itself in the western marshes 


no traces of Babylon have been found on 
the right bank ; the excavations are all 
on the left bank of the stream. 

The excavators have been most active 
in the Kasr, or acropolis, the centre of 
the city and the most renowned of the 
eminences of Bab3don. They have 
followed the line of the Kasr roadway, a 
broad street which leads to the Ishtar 
Gate, made by Nebuchadrezzar as a 
processional road for the great god 
JMarduk, to whose temple of E-sagila 
it leads. The double gate of Ishtar is bj'- 
far the most striking feature of Babylon 
that the archaeologists have reveded. 
The walls stand 40 feet above the 
foundations and are covered with figures 
of bulls and dragons in nine horizontal 
lines in relief. 

Iilanj" of the stones and bjicks are 
inscribed with the name of the street or 
building for which they were designed. 
Nebuchadrezzar has described the nature 
of his repairs, his motive in building and 
the material he employed. And he has 
invoked curses on the head of whosoever 
shall obliterate the king’s name. Tlius 
the archaeologist, thanks to the provi- 
dential vanit}* of a line jealous of the 
record^ of their name, has been able to 
identify the site.s of Babylon. He will 


point 370U out what he is convinced is 
Belshazzar’s banqueting chamber and 
the vaulted roofs which once supported 
the hanging gardens. 

One of the scanty relics of the Jewish 
captivity that have survived is the tomb 
of Ezekiel at Kafel, a shrine revered b3'^ 
Jew and Christian alike. Ezra’s tomb, 
the blue-domed shrine in the palm clump 
that is pointed out to one a da3'’s 
journey upstream of Kuma, cannot be 
the original tomb of the scribe, for the 
Tigris on whose banks it stood centuries 
ago has since changed its course. Arab 
tradition is abundant in legendary sites. 
At Kufa they will show 3'ou the spot 
where Jonah was cast up b3' the whale. 
Ur is the birthplace of Abraham. Birs 
Nimrud, which Herodotus included in 
the perimeter of Bab3don, is pointed 
to as the ruins of the Tower of Babel. 
One can see it from Hilla, a rugged 
mound dominating the landscape, rising 
from the debris at its base. Sir Hcnr3' 
Rawlinson discovered from inscriptions 
on tlie spot that the ruins were once the 
famous Tower of the Seven Planets built 
b}' Nebuchadrezzai II. (604-5^8 
upon the site of an ancient temple. 

In Mesopotamia the flood legend is 
easil}' credible. The land between the 



two rivt’re jnu^t I)avc often been com 
plclcly s\ibmcrged. There have been 
histone deluges. The pro; ident putiarch 
who «nved lnm<5cU and his family and liis 
flocks and hcnls in the prototy|io of t!>c 
craft familiar to us on the Tigris to day 
\; onld naturally consider himself divinely 
counscHeil and transmit to j)o>tcritv the 
legend of the favour he had received 
from the gfxfs It is an ohlcr sforv* than 
Noah. Tile earliest Habylonian account 
of the Deluge comes from Hrcch. the 
home of Gilgamcsh. somewhere lictwctn 
•1000 and 2100 li C. The tablets recording 
it lure r«overc<l from *t)»e hbrar}- of 
Ashurbanipal in the nuns of Nineveh 
. Mo^t of us who know Jfe^jxitaniia 
have tried to reconstnict the scene of 
Uabjlon from the picture of inodiTii 
Ilagdad, which is de<cnbcil ilscwhcrc. 
Probably more of the features and liabits 
of antiquity survive here tiian on the 
sltc^ of tno't burietl cilic-s Tlic chief 
houses on the river front arc huilt on 
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immcnsi ly solid revetments and have 
llicir foundations in the water, mostly 
in the fonn of bastions — the protective 
wall of NcbuchadrcTZar. Many of them 
Iiavt small gardens and steps running 
down to the Tigris. The approaches 
to the river, narrow tortuous alleys, 
lead in some cases througli arches under 
houses to the steps where the women 
fill their pitchers, like the hundred 
streets with the hundred braren gates 
on the nver front described by ilcro* 
dolus at Babylon Here tlic Iwatmen 
still ply for lure and the water -earners 
fill their skms which they load on the 
backs 0 } small white asses 
TJic “gufas," the round cauldron- 
sliaperl coracles of the TigrK and 
Kitplirau-s, are the oldest river craft in 
existence Herodotus has described 
them, " round like a buckler and 
frerghtev! with casks of palm lune 
He tells u^ how they floated down* 
strc.im from Armenia, each with a live 
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HOUSES PULLED DOWN »N MOSUL TO WIDEN THE ROAD 
Mosul, tb; capital of the vilayet of the samename, staadson the Tigris, sjo tni’es north of Baedad 
and was.formerly an industnal centre The streets are narrow uiid imdrained, but steps are ^inc 
taken to provide good thoroughfares vrithin the walk The town was fatuous for its rauslm but 
little of the textile industry rcroams, the chief trades being tanning and dyeing 
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Mr.xico. Seen f,o,n the church n, the village of Ozitmba the snozv-mantled shoulders of Popocatepetl, the 
mountain of the Aztecs, thrust themselves above the misty ciests of the intervening ranges 
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The Land of Eternal Spring 

hy Stephen Graham 
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MEXICO. WHERE NORTH AMERICA NARROWS DOWN FROM A CONTINENT TO AN ISTHMUS 
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MEXICO CATHEOnAL, CnCATEST CATHOLIC FANE IN THE NEW WORLD 
In tir n«a OmilHifl n ol Mcxlm ClU • n Ih** til** o| the A*tfC war ctoi * trinplr slautUtlit 
callKtlral— 1 tlonc rinlK»llirriii <1 ilie falih of Cort^ Ihc Calltotic n»iiniirrrT wlirv* inleu !i I 


anf'-, intT njURhl to ol IilfTat<*lhc mnnorW* I lli** 
ofMrrif^^ IW-Rimln 1*73 II rprcatrliurcliwllhtt*; 

"iK'joncl tlie Kio Grande," llu river 
wliicli divides Texas from tlic Mixican 
states of Clnlni dun, Conluiih. Ntitvo 
Leon and Tamiulipas 

Tlie great Mexican tableland is csli- 
matctl ns 1,500 miles m length and 
530 miles m breadth at its widest 
point, and its mean altitude is aliotit 
6,000 feet above sea level Trom the 
level of tins plateau rise cirtain remark- 
able mountain chains and peaks The 
Sierra Afadre, a continuation of the 
Cordilleras of Central America, trend 
north-westerly from the isthmus of 
TthuaiilLpec to Southern Arizona 


hl*lc<nM rilf"* crntrrU m ll *• trmj I** « si< u** 

:io fool tnmlonrn vr-xt not complrtnl unlil I'so 

feel and iGcoo feet above the xva and 
stand thin' like gigantic sentinels of the 
capital Tlie greatest mountain of 
Mexico ts the majestic Orizaba, 18,240 
feet, one of the mos^ Iwautiful moun- 
tains of the world, sacred to the Aztecs 
and to their deity Qiie.tza!coatl 

In such a land of mountains one 
might naturally txiiect many ru era but 
m this Mexico is disappointing She is 
notably ekficicnt m rivers The Kio 
Grande, i.Soo miles long, flowing from 
Coloraelo to the Gulf of MexiccJt and often 
seeming to lose itself m the desert, is the 
longest river, and despite its fine- 
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CHAPULTEPEC CASTLE, RESIDENCE OF THE REPUBLIC’S PRESIDENT 
About two miles soutb-west of the metropolis at the end of the Paseo, Mexico City’s beautiful driveway, 
the Castle of Chapultepec crowns a high bluff known as the Hill of the Grasshopper. Completed m 
17S5, on the site of Montezuma’s summer palace, it was later much beautified by Maximilian, who is also 
responsible for the planning out of the lovely gardens in which it stands 



II. E. Fowcll Jones 


BANANA PLANTS FRINGING AN IRRIGATION CANAL IN SINALOA 
Tlie Pacific state of Sinaloa is somewhat isolated from the rest of Mexico b}' the high mountain wall 
of the Sierra Madre Occidental, the vast mineral wealth of which has made mining tlic chief occupation 
of tlic inhabitants. Agriculture ranks second and thousands of cattle are reared on the pasture-land*:, 
while in the fertile x’alloys cotton, grain, rubber, tobacco, sugar-cane and bananas are produced 
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MAIN STneCT IN TAMPICO MEXICO S THPIVINQ SEAPORT* "*' 
*•1 tlrr*jNi4tl flu IfK-IUlj |i I rafl Ih crm lii p. rta »• 1 I a* alrc Iv 

r I »<Ti » f 11 • U ul** Iro tl >* 1 1 I mi t Clflla **l I It I «j it ^ki titnllr 

null It 1* til 4t lattlfi n illlrlj anrt-rr af e watrrwnx viiil an rjrrllf i jn 1 Wj 
I aft ttrolfli-a {Icarx xlatlo I r It e taTf*-»t it ipf 
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soumlmg name, is but a poor and shattwv 
stream mcht of tlic way Tlic xsaters 
of most of the ri\ ers arc citlicr lost in the 
desert*?, or descend tumiiltuousl}' to the 
sea As a consequence of this tj*pe of 
n\cr and of the prcralent surrounding 
desert, imgniion is greatly practisctl 
Indectl. thc.\mcncan Indian tnbcsucre 
pioneers in irrigation, and taught the 
art to their Spanish conqiKtors Soils 
of great fcrtihlj are found in many parts 
of tlic countrj', and c\cn the desert can 
be made to respond in a remarkable way 
to anificial watir-coufses 

TIic south is much more fertile than 
the north, a fact that accounts for the 
iincrtn disinbulion of the popnlalion 
Cort»'-b found «<.\cral millions of peojilc 
scttUxl in the south, and iho^e pioneers 
who struck north, Coronado and hvs 
band, found but tbmlypcoplctl regions 
A Ndurit Siniicrium 

Tlic same grouping is noticeable to. 
day. The south, by airtuc of its soib 
and their fertility, is greatly suited to 
human cnihration Tlic climate at the 
same time is an almost ixrfcct one all 
o\crthc country', excluding the coastal 
ngions, the " licrras cahentes," whicli 
arc extremely hot and fcNtr-stnckcn 
But these latter regions are narrow and 
it IS only modem commerce, such as the 
oil business at Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
whicJ) has caused them to be densely 
populated 

Mexico is an excellent country for 
those suffering from tuberculosis, or 
rheumatoid affections, and has been 
greatly resorted to by xictims of these 
diseases If there arc few sanatoria, it 
is due to the fact that Mexico is back- 
ward in civilization But the whole 
plateau could be regarded in the hgJit of 
a natural sanatorium Ex cry one is 
lightly clad all the year round, except 
at night, xxhen warmer clothes arc 
necessary The Europeans and Ameri- 
cans commonly wear linen or silk clothes, 
or " Palm Bc.'ich ” suits Pneumonia, 
however, especially at high altitudes, 
IS a serious cause of mortality Colds are 
especially dangerous in Mexico aty, and 


on mc<lical adx'icc patients generally 
seek a lower Icxcl at the health stations 
of Cuauhtla and Cucrnaxaca 

Tlic diumal xarntion of temperature 
IS xerj' considerable in most parts of 
Mexico TJnis m winter in the capital 
the temperature which maj liax e reached 
70® r in the day ma> drop to 32® in 
the following night A drop of twenty 
or thirty degrees is not uncommon 
Slonn>bcirini( ‘‘Norlhen* 

inter is the dry' season , summer 
the XX ct But continuous ram is seldom 
cxjicnenced The prcxalcnt xvmd is 
<outhcrlj and accompanies equable, 
xxann xxcalhcr Serious disturbance is, 
Iiowcxcr caii'cd bj the Northers, ’ 
which sxxexp across the Gulf of Mexico 
bringing storms on the coast and chillj 
xxcatiitr hundreds of miles inland 

TIic far south alone is subject to 
tropical mms. and it is naturallj only 
there tint the surficc of the land is 
coxcrtxl with rank xcgelation Jungle 
Ins oxergrown the rums of bjgonc 
cixilizations Hidden m the dense 
scrub of Yucatan and Campeche 
extraordmarj' rums have been found 

Sfcrei* of the ^ untan Jun|)e 

It is thought that from the peninsula 
of Yucatan to southern Guatemala there 
may haxc c-xistcel at some time a chain 
of cities belonging to a great but for- 
gotten empire Whether the abandon- 
ment of thc'=c places XX as due to war or 
to a great climatic change has not been 
established But obx lously at the time 
xxhen tlity flourished the jungle must 
haxc l)ccn xcry considerably less and 
intercommunication must have been 
easily possible Trees innumerable now 
grow tlirougli the floors of their temples 
and halls Some history has been pre- 
served m the fonn of thchicrogl^'phics on 
the walls , but little progress has been 
made in deciphering and interpretation 

Man's kingdom has gix en w ay to the 
vegetable kingdom Here in the south 
flourish especially the mahogany and 
other hardwood trees, also the fig- 
tree, wild vines and trading creepers 
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innumerable. South and east of the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec is almost 
uninterrupted jungle. The progress 
north of the isthmus is a progress 
towards a completety arid desert. 
Stately pine-trees clothe the middle 
slopes of the Sierra !Madre as far north 
as latitude 22, north of which vegetation 
tends to be almost confined to the cactus 
and the palm. There is an extensive 
area of grassland in the central plateau. 

Trees Two Thousand Years Old 

.Akmong trees, the most characteristic 
in Mexico is the Ahuehuctl or Mexican 
cypress, " Ta.xodium distichum," of 
which some living specimens are said to 
be over two thousand years old. The 
Tree of the Dreadful Night in Mexico 
City and the great Tree of Tule are both 
of this species. Characteristic also of 
the south of Mexico is the bougain- 
villea, a climbing .':hrub which flourishes 
in great profusion, shedding a mantle of 
crimson on old trees and houses. 

Tlic banana palm, which is such a 
feature of the landscape, is not in- 
digenous to the soil, but was brought 
by the Spaniards from the Canary 
Islands. There are five or .six varietie.s 
in .Mexico, of which one may mention 
the long and yellow " plantain,” the 
short yollow " dominico ” and the fat 
nd ” morado.” The sugar-cane was 
abo imported from Iho ('anarics and 
i-. very surceS'-fullv cultivated. 


industr}^ Excellent tobacco is also 
raised, though the aTe.xican cigar is 
inferior to that of Cuba and the Mexican 
cigarette to tlie Virginian. 

The present inhabitants of Yucatan 
derive their living almost exclusively 
from the growing of henequen or sisal 
hemp. Campeche is noted for the log- 
wood tree and other dye-woods. 
Chiapas is the home of manj' rare 
orchids amongst which is the much- 
sought citrina. In Tabasco rubber- 
trees flourish marvellously, and the 
state possesses vast plantations of 
them interplanted with coffee and 
cacao. Fruits of all kinds, from the 
orange to the alligator pear, arc found 
wild in i\Iexico and are also cultivated. 
Strawberries at places like Ira])uato are 
plentiful all the 5’car round. Wnders 
of cheap strawberries .swarm on railway 
platforms in December. Mi'dicinal 
herbs are raised in great quantities, the 
Indians having great knowledge of them. 

Drink from the Cnctus I’lanf 

The strangest vegetable product of 
Mexico, both wild and cultivated i-, 
however, the cactus. There are .‘•eva ral 
hundred varieties and .‘^ome, like ilie 
organ cactus and the candelabra caetu^., 
are tall and beautiful. Chie specie.s at 
least is worshi{)ped, the Jh:hin(» caetus. 
The commonot .sptvies is the maguey, 
called sometirnfs, in Jingland the cent my 
lilattt ; in Mexico it abo tala loaf; to 
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the large holdings have been cut up 
and distributed among the peons. This 
IS causing some decay in the sugar 
industr}^ united control over large 
areas being more efficient than culti- 
^•ation in small parcels. Moreover, the 
new petty proprietors are giving up 
commercial agricultiue, cactus and sugar 
and tobacco production, for grazing and 
corn-growing. Irrigation is a more 
complicated matter when applied to 
small holdings, and is not as effectively 
used as on the great estates. 

Fires of ISO Volcanoes 

Agriculturally, Mexico presents great 
possibilities. Geologically, however, her 
potential wealth is much greater. In 
a very remarkable country the rocks 
are perhaps most remarkable of all. As 
the continent of North America' narrows 
towards the south we obtain a most 
spectacular rock concentration as if 
earth and ocean had made war there. 
And the fires of a hundred and fifty 
volcanoes lend colour to the idea. 

Geologically the mountains of Mexico 
belong mostly to the primary or paleo- 
zoic age. The primary rocks appear in 
the west, where they form part of the 
peninsula of California, and also in the 
western S3’'stem of the Sierra Madre 
and those chains parallel to it, that is 
to sa3^ those chains orientated north- 
west to south-east. They appear also 
in the south-west and form the moun- 
tains of the state of Guerrero, the massif 
or dominant central mass being orient- 
ated almost due east and west. 

Natural Castles of Porphyry 

Between these two S5^stems there 
exists a connecting chain in the shape 
of the cliff ranges of the coast of Cohma, 
forming various promontories, and 
among them Cape Corrientes. This 
chain is in part composed of primar}' 
crvsialline rocks, namely, granite, gneiss 
and cr3’.=:talline schists. 

The crj’.stalline primary rocks of the 
north-wc.st are in some regions covered 
witli volcanic rock of a later date, some 
with basalt and lava, others with 
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porphjTies. The mountain chains of 
Bernalejo and of the Escaliera at San 
Luis Potosi, crowned in places with 
huge masses of porph5Ty, are most 
picturesque, reminding one of castles 
of the Middle Ages. 

The secondary and tertiary .strata 
foimd in Mexico are a continuation of 
those in Texas, and it appears that in 
the secondary and Tertiary ages there 
must have been there an immense 
depression, having its centre in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The secondary? forma- 
tions belorig mostly to the chalk period, 
containing great quantities of clay and 
chalk. The tertiarj?^ fbrmations belong 
to varying periods of the Eocene and 
Pliocene, and contain sandstones, sands, 
limestone, etc. 

Enormous Mineral Wealth 

Mexico has one of the most important 
centres of volcanic activity in the world, 
that of the central plateau of Anahuac. 
One series of volcanoes starts with 
Popocatepetl near the capital and 
finishes with the isolated volcano of 
Tuxtla, near the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. Another includes the JoniUo, 
the peak of Tancitaro and the smoking 
and steaming volcano of Colima. About 
this series of volcanoes is a vast volcanic 
' region called “ mal pais,” the bad lands. 

■ Until 1759 the Jorullo region w'as a 
rich farming country. But in Septem- 
ber of that 3'^ear there w'as an extra- 
ordinary eruption, and the volcano 
raised its height by 1,700 feet. 

Eightj^ per cent, of the area of Mexico 
belongs to the mining industry. It has 
the greatest production of the world 
in silver — 36 pei’ cent, of the total world 
production. It is second in its output 
of oil, fifth in its output of gold, first 
in its output of opals and other precious 
stones. But it is also rich in copper, in 
lead and mcrain,', in zinc and antiinon}-, 
in iron and anthracite, in turquoise, 
emeralds, topaz, jadeilc. 

The greatest gold-mine is in I\I<‘xico 
State at Real del Oro. The greatest 
silver-mines are in San Luis Poto.si, 
Chihuahua, Guanajuato, Zacatecas-, 




rwlng Qallaws; 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW UNDER THE ARCADES OF PROGRESO 
r r j^reso lies on the Gulf of Mexico 24 miles to tl e north of M^idx the busy capital of Yucatan and 
posscsscsal nn^t tieentire tn ic of this mantimestate The arcades orportales o\cr tl e side walks 
form a distinctive feature of the plazas 1 1 Mexican toxvns Under them many of tl c most attractive 
store* arc established an 1 tl ey provi le grateful si clter toma i> itinerant pedlars on hot davs 
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Durango, Sonora. There are important 
gold-mines in Oaxaca. 

The Spaniards in the sixteenth century 
took over the Indian mines and placer 
workings, and of course opened up 
many new workings, but it was left to 
the nineteenth century and Anglo 
Saxon enterprise to introduce mining 
on a large scale. It has been said by 
one of Mexico’s presidents that while 
Mexico is the richest country in the 
world her population is among the 
poorest. This is largely true, but it 
is because the Mexican has yielded to 
the foreigner the exploitation of the 
immense resources of his country and 
appears in it himself merely as a labourer 

Mexico’s Need of Security 

Various attempts have been made to 
adjust this inequality of benefit by 
taxing the foreigner and restricting 
rights in subsoils. But while this may 
have helped to fill the state treasury 
it has not made any appreciable differ- 
ence in the general poverty of the 
Mexican people. 

, There is a vast field for future ex- 
ploitation in Mexico, but development 
is retarded by the general insecurity 
consequent upon civil strife, the 
proletarian movement and an anti- 
foreigner sentiment and policy. With 
security Mexico would be bound to 
make extraordinary progress in' mineral 
production. 

Occupations of the People 

It is estimated that half a million 
people are employed in mining, a 
figure which greatly exceeds that of all 
other industrial occupations. The 
remainder of the population is still 
largel}^ engaged in agriculture of a 
primitive kind. Many earn their living 
in cotton and sugar and cactus plan- 
tations. The coffee and tobacco 
industries employ man}? thousands, 
bananas and oranges are extensivel}? 
cultivated and the collecting of chicle- 
gum and the cultivation of rubber are 
notable in the state of Tabasco. 
Fisliing is greatly developed in the 


coastal regions, especially in the Mexican 
Gulf. But though game is plentiful 
in the jungles of the south there is 
comparatively little trapping or hunting. 

One of the greatest industries of 
Mexico is that of pottery, in which art 
the Indians excelled before the Conquest. 
Many of their secrets seem now to have 
_ been lost, and in any case the production 
is generally of a rougher kind than 
formerly. Puebla, Cholula, Guada- 
lajara and Guanajuato are specially 
famous for pottery and tile-making. 
Another strongly developed national 
manufacture is that of the sombrero, the 
Mexican hat. And again, there is the 
manufacture of Mexican saddles, har- 
ness and spurs, all of a local type. 

Mexico knows as yet very little of 
manufacture for export. But tobacco 
factories number about 1,320 ; cotton 
mills, 140 ; and there are. 12 oil 
refineries at Tampico, Port Lobos, 
Tuxpam, Vera Cmz and Minantitlan. 
European standards of management 
obtain at most of these factories, but 
there is a strong ferment of prole- 
tarianism and strikes are very frequent. 

Prevalence of the Local Market 

Internal commerce in Mexico is on a 
primitive level. All the towns, even 
small ones, have large market-places to 
which the country populations swarm 
in with panniers of pots on asses and 
stacks of sombreros,. sacks of medicinal 
herbs and aU manner of foods and petty 
manufactures. There is nothing in 
daily need which you cannot buy in the 
market. For the rest, American and 
German and South American importers 
• make steady progress in the import of 
their national products and manu- 
factures, giving to certain large cities 
like Mexico and Vora Cruz the common 
appearance of Western civilization. 

While the Mexicans are not a rich 
people there has sprung up in the capital 
a fairly extensive class living in fine 
villas, dressing ostentatious!}? and 
parading in fine cars. These are mostly 
manufacturci'S, importers, succe.ssful 
politicians of the day and, one might 
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add. popidir bull \\Vild> is 

tfic only •'Urc indic.ihon of vxnl ‘cfitns 
Tims the professioml i)cople, bting 
poortT than the lK)urgc«ois, .ire lower m 
st.itiis Neither Uw-jeri. doctorb nor 
teachers arc at all highly rewarded few 
tlicir ‘ieT> ice> 

Mexico is conncctexl by ml with the 
UmtM States \n I^ireelo, 1*1 I'a*^! ami 
Ne»gil{“i, the three chief frontier towns 
of the north Under ^naccful con* 
ditions there arc through carrnges from 
Chicago to Mexico Citv, but during the 
many rceohitions roinimiincation tias 
Ixxn frcquentlj' mtcrniptexJ Tlic 
commoner approach for Lurnprms is 
by ^leam^hip to Vera Cnir Tins pen 
IS coneeiiicntly rcachal bj lioal from 
News York, many Huro^tcan ju<stngcfs 
choe><;irjg to make the \o),igc m a coro- 
fortabU liner to Ness York, ibencc 
transferring to anolber boat liound for 
Vera Cntr. mi Ifasana Tim sojage 
from New York geiienlly take's eight 
elan's and the fare is about a hundred 
dollars But IIutc is al<o direct com 
muniealion ssith Spain, rrance, Ger* 
manj' and Lnghnd, which, however, ts 
genenlly slower and more expensive 
than transhipment via New 'Vork 

Trains Slow and UosatSt'acior) 

As regards communrcation w iC/i Soudi 
America this is generally elTectcd by 
coasting steamers pi} mg from the 
P.icific ports to lAinanH and there 
transferring to South American liners 

Tlicre IS cable communication to most 
parts of the world by the Compaflfa 
Tcltgrafica Mexteana Wireless is used 
little Tlie internal telcgr.aph lines arc 
under government control and arc 
cheap and efficient Telephone service 
IS to be found m the larger cities 

Tlianks to various enterprises of 
foreign companies Mexico possesses a 
fairly extensive railway service Nc.irly 
every town of any importance is con- 
nected with the capital by rail Tlie 
speed of the trams is. however, slow, the 
carriages afford but little comfort, and, 
as a result of continued inattention 
during years of turmoil, rolling stock is 


in a b.id state and most lines rchtively 
«n<ifc Accidents used to Ik rare but 
arc now rather freejuent Flic railroad 
routes arc in the south-east and soutii 
verj <pcctaculir especially the lints 
from ^icxlco City to the sea and well 
worth ir.iversing for tlie views alone 

PoMibililiea of Idhmul TrnfTic 

I’hccs not reached by rail arc gencr- 
.illj accessible on horseback Horses 
and 'crvanls and pack-horses art easily 
and incxf>tn'ivcly lured in most parts 
Women, It should be said are seldom 
<ctn on horseback Carnage dnving m 
the provinces m camiges watliout 
spnngs IS an arduous performance 
I cw rowL arc suitable for motor cars 
Air ‘crviccs have not yet developicd 
aiijmhtrt .ind .atroplanes arc but seldom 
<<x.n Nevtrlhclcbs many regions arc 
admirably siuttxl for exploitation by 
pisjengcr air sen ice 

l^onomically Hie most important 
rigion of transit is the istlimiis of 
Ttiiuvntcpec which has considerable 
possibilities of inter oceanic traffic lie 
tween the jiort of Sihna Tnir on the 
Pacific side and that of Puerto Mexico 
on the Atlantic side A railway connects 
the two and competes in a small way 
with the Panami Canal for freights, but 
owing to the disorganization of the 
whole country' little progress is made 
Internal transport of goods is effected 
cheaply by' rail, but as5cs*and pick- 
trains are more commonly used 

Subsfanttai, S(one*bu!It Totrn* 
External commerce is chiefly with the 
United States TJic average value of 
exports IS about forty -two millions 
sterling, of imports about forty nine 
millions Over 90 per cent of this trade 
IS with the United States 
Of Mexico It may be siid tint its 
cities are American, its towns Spanish 
Its villages Indian Considering the 
pnmitivc state of the bulk of the people 
there IS a high level of architecture It 
has miny fine stone-built cities and 
towms Even the houses in the villages 
are substantial — at least m the south 



MEXICO 

In the deserts of the north the some- 
what wretched mud or ” adobe ” built 
villages predominate. 

The towns are mostly of houses built 
in the Spanish style, with patios, internal 
gardens and fountains, overlooked by 
balconies. In the cities the American 
steel building is springing into being 
on the sites used previously by Aztecs 
and Spaniards. Sanitation under Amer- 
ican supervision makes progress in the 
great cities. The Mexicans take great 
pleasure in public gardens which, in all 
their towns and cities, are cultivated 
with rare taste and care. Very healthy 
conditions prevail both in town and 
country, due rather to excellence of 
climate than to hygienic living. For the 
native population is remarkably dirty 
and children badly cared for. 

The chief cities are Mexico City, 
Puebla, Guadalajara, Vera Cruz and 
Tampico. Mexico City, the capital of 
the country, is built on the ruins of 
the prehistoric capital. It is pre- 
eminently suited to be a centre, of 
government and civilization. Un- 
doubtedly it is one of the most 
remarkable cities of the New World. 
Here American, Spaniard and Indian 
have expressed themselves equally. 
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The central point of the city is the 
Plaza de la Constitucidn (Zocalo), the 
square where rose the blood altar of 
Huitzilopochtli, a pyramid built of stone 
intermingled with gold and gems and 
surmounted by the ponderous “ Stone 
of Sacrifice.” This was destroyed by 
the Spanish soldiers in quest of spoil, 
and on its site stands a Catholic 
cathedral and, facing the approaches 
to the pyramid, the administrative 
offices. Near by is the . ancient 
exercising ground of the Aztecs, now 
,a thronged Indian market. The Zocalo 
has also become a terminus for all 
the trams and buses of the city. 

The finest modern building in the 
capital is the Grand Theatre at the end 
of the Alameda Gardens, a magnificent 
structure commenced by Diaz. For the 
rest, American skyscrapers and modern 
business buildings mingle with tiled- 
wall buildings of the Spanish colonial 
time. There is a high standard' of 
luxury among the rich business people 
and appalling poverty among the 
Indians. Bull-fighting represents the 
greatest popular interest other than 
business. Of the other cities Puebla is 
first in interest as a stronghold of 
Catholicism and the Spanish tradition. 


MEXICO: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. A land of three 
levels ; the larger, the middle plateau, the 
‘‘ tierra templada,” more than a mile above 
sea-level ; the plateau edges, the coastal 
lowlands, the ‘‘ tierras calientes ” ; and the 
high mountains and their slopes, the 
“ tierras Mas.” 'With Central America, 
q.v., a meeting place of continental high- 
lands, the Rockies from the north and the 
Andes from the south. Ancientlj'’ for the 
most part the north-west corner of the 
former continent of Antiilia. 

Climate. The clijnate is due to latitude, 
shape and elevation. By latitude the 
climate from north to south passes from 
the hot dry desert (cf. Sahara) through the 
region of summer rains (cf. Sudan) to that 
of constant rains (cf. West African 
Guinea Lands). By shape the southern 
narrowing permits modification by oceanic 
infiuences. B}’- elevation the range of 
climate passes' inland from hot to tem- 
perate, and then to cool highlands. 

Vegetation. Desert cactus and palm. 
Small strips of tropical grass-land (cf. 


Sudan and Orinoco llanos). Jungle forest, 
logwood in Campeche. 

Products. By origin and by relation to 
volcanic activity highly mineralised, Mexico 
produces silver (one-third of the world’s 
supply), gold, copper, iron, lead, zinc, 
coal, salt, petroleum. By climate Mexico 
is suited to the production of coffee, 
cacao, oranges, bananas, tobacco, chicle- 
gum, logwood, rubber and sisal hemp. 

Outlook. Three forces are at work — the 
ancient traditional civilization, the modern 
remnants of the grasping Spanish exploita- 
tion and the pushful energy of the 
commercial magnates of the United States. 
The first two combine tO produce unstable 
economic conditions, reflected in the poli- 
tical situation and the failure to produce 
from the split-up haciendas the fonner 
flow of agricultural products; and the 
third fails to secure unity of effort 
and satisfactory organization in the 
modern exploitation of mineral wealth 
or products of the soil. Hence an un- 
settled outlook. . 
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Mrxito Pilgrims on the sacred motmlain gaze across the ctlv of dntecameca nverlatn bv the pearh mtsi of 
dfiTvn, toivards Ike pointed snow peak of Popocatepetl blushing before the risen sun 
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Milak. Machicohtcd aud lonpholfd, iJir sriw Castrllo Sforcrsco 
Ilf) longer ihrcaicus mushelry, hid opens Us gates as a museum 
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STREET PLAN OF THE BUSY CAPITAL OF LOMBARDY 


appoint architects and engage builders 
who should raise the cathedral that was 
to be a wonder of the world. 

But it was when that soldier of fortune 
Francesco Sforza, at the head of his 
band of " condottiere/' rode into the 
city, now so weary of the three years of 
the Golden Ambrosian Republic that 
followed the last heirless Visconti, that 
Milan’s golden age began. She now 
ranked as a peer with the Florence of 
the magnificent Medicis and the re- 
publican Venice of the Doges. Ludovico, 
“ the Moor,” and his girl-wife Beatrice 
d'Este, following in the line of the 
Sforza dukes, held sway when the city 
was touching the zenith of its glory. 
Milan became famous all over the 
civilized world for its silk-stuffs, and its 
mulberr3^-growers were drawing in a 


harvest of wealth. Its merchants and 
middlemen were making fortunes in the 
entrepot trade with France and Savoy. 

Art and literature flourished within 
Its walls. Bramante, that prodigious 
genius of archite^ure, came from 
Urbino to crown the cathedral with its 
octagonal tibumo, and Amadeo from 
Pavia to raise the lance-like spire above 
it. Leonardo da Vinci, too, quitted the 
Florence of Lorenzo il Magnifico to 
adorn the city with his masterpieces 
and the court with his wit. 

The Gastello Sforzesco, a great strong- 
hold built on the site of the Visconti's 
citadel, was agog with an army of 
scholars, doctors and humanists. The 
beautiful Ospedale Maggiore was built 
as an as3dum for the poor and the sick ; 
palaces, such as the Reale and della 










(V»* 4 VoUl»<i 

MILAN’S V/H1TE-PINNACLC0 CATHCOnAL, A MARVEL OF THE WORLD 
\\1 <-)i ti I W f! <* V (Tr I ’ nt» «Jrl Ihjwin It* M l *(ifL < ti ihrir tl ufi li f » I j«6. tJif\ had 

tidle { ]<-« that li va« <o i>« ci m| fried in t) r muit rr «ihfeh tl ^ lairr i nil lert i ( Ihe Renal'-^anrc 
fvtJinl Oirtta! Iwilhwt lie rraitlc »nl •! irnnl !•> ttaluea R tian It at tl e \Tr> heart of 
the city, a wond-r vi i urope and a magnet Ibal ilrawt Ihoutandt to tee it 









llcrbcrt Felton 

MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE FAMOUS SCALA OPERA HOUSE 
The Tcatro alia Scala, standing on the north-west side of the Piazza della Scala, is the largest theatre 
in Italy, after that of San Carlo at Naples, and was erected in 1778. For many years it has been one of 
the great European centres of the opera and the ballet and numerous famous worhs have been per- 
formed for the first time on its historic stage. Its season is an annual winter occurrence 
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ll-ri-f- t/f.' 

THE CORSO VITTORIO EMANUELE TO THE CATHEDRAL 

Lr, <- t ‘h >p'- i.-! .'-li!.):! ar." Jound in t!;<- Co.'-'-; > Vitt'^rio Ihn iritri-", 

" aorih-e.rt “id'- cit t!.'- cathedr.il, runs into th^ Cof-.o i !’*.nli!nr to R - 

•’ (if tt.i- i-uti!!- parl.-r in Italy In tl.'t b-ifkgronn'l fan b- tl'* 

« nth'- If.'.!, ri iisg high alKjvr the h'-t'-rog-r.'-'jus bnildlngs o! the 











KtrNri F*U»» 

WHERE THE ROME POAO ENTERS MILAN: THE MEDIEVAL PORTA ROMAN^ 
I'rom the l*iat*a del Duotnii. m the Ueatt ol Milan, the tramway line runs due south down the Via 
Carlo All'erto. and then turns south-ei«t mto the Cor<o di Pfirta Romann. At the extremity of 
this Ions sfralcfit thorotieiifarc staml, the r«»ria Roman t, a fine old catewav that was bujJt info the 
sinieturp of tho meiliesal w.0lt mtardinfr the citv of the Vi'contl and the Sforza dukes 
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NAPOLEON'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE CITY OF MILAN 
This richly sculptured arch, built of white marble, stands on the north-west side of the Parco Nuovo. 

It is known as the Arco della Pace, and was designed by the famoxis Cagnola for Napoleon I The 
conqueror of the citj' originally intended it for the adornment of the Foro Bonaparte, a uidc and 
well planned thoroughfare fliat is to day one of the main arteries of commumcation in Milan 

music, in the Piazza della Scala. Milan the cathedral, and to-day as then it is 
was once more a flourishing commercial one of the sights of Europe. Fantas- 

city, and once more her walls sheltered tically sculptured flying buttresses rise 

a great culture. From then until 1859 from the summit of the outer ramparts 
when she took her place along with the to support the milky walls of its nave 

other cities and states, as a part of and transept, and its hundreds of 

reunited Italy, her progress was un- statues look down on a very modem 

checked, for the Napoleonic disturb- piazza that echoes to the whistles of 

ances brought no harm to her and trams and the din of noisy traffic, 
only .added the great Arco della Pace, in Built while the city’s history was 
the Parco Nuovo, and the large Arena undergoing a crystallisation, it fittingly 
to her architectural beauties. * embodies the transition in its archi- 

In the Milan of to-day, as when tecture ; the Lombard beginnings 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza’s white-hveried show themselves in the Gothic arches 
troopers were swaggering through the that are crowned by the Renaissance 
streets, the hub of the city is the Duomo, details in the Sforza superstructures. 









Kwlftg Op.JJo'vny 


SANTA . MARIA DELLE GRAZIE, A FINE OLD ABBEY CHURCH 
Tradition has it that a Sforza duke was murdered within the walls of this old church, which was founded 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. The beautiful choir and fine dome are the work of the famous 
Brainante, as are the small central cloisters in the old adjoining monastery, where the room that was once 
' . a refectory contains Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper ” 









SAN SATIRO A PRICELESS RELIC OF THE GOLDEN AGE OF MILAN 
Mihn begin to assume t! c graces of fne architecture ami Ugh c» Hire after her warrior du^es had made 
her posit on unassiilable Commerciil supremicy Wlowctl and with ft i greater Interest in art This 
JiItJe cb treJf of San Sit/roiias founded in the nfnth centvrv but re-erccled bv Brimante about 
1460 The belfry and ci poll crowned bu Idic^ at the end of the left transept bclo tg to the original 
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like the Ciceri and the Garbagnate 
sanatorium — the latter fourteen miles 
out of town — have been built for the 
public service. 

Milan’s industrial development since 
the beginning of this century has been 
most remarkable, and she now takes 
a leading place among the great com- 
mercial centres of the world. Machine- 
making occupies thousands of operatives, 
and there are countless allied industries 
such as boiler-making, motor-building 
and bridge construction for which the 
town is also celebrated. 

Textiles and Automobiles 

In the manufacture of textiles her 
greatest interest lies in the making 
of silk fabrics, for which she is univer- 
sally known ; but the weaving of cotton 
grows daily in importance, and wool 
is now spun and woven in considerable 
quantities. Domestic industries, such 
as the making of furniture, the printing 
of furnisliing fabrics, the decorative 
working of leather and the manufacture 
of electrical fittings bulk large in im- 
portance. Automobiles, such as the 
well known Bianchi, are made in the • 
district ; and their subsidiar}’’ and allied 
trades arc represented by the making 
of tyres — the Pirelli Company is the 
largest employer in this industry — and 
electric cables. 

Tramways EfTicicntly Orjlnnlzed 

As to internal and external com- 
munications the cit}'’ is thoroughly well 
e(]uipped. 'I'lic morning aspect of the 
Piazza del Duomo would suggest an 
over-emphasi.s of the importance of the 
immicijwl tramway department, but 
in other part.s of the cit}' this means 
of trau'^port resolves it.=elf into a most 
< fhcient and well-organized system, giv- 
ing < asy and ra])id access to the different 
iirh.in and suburban areas. 
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transport and irrigation,, abound round 
the city. this means connexion is 
made with the river Po, and with Lake 
Como, through the river Adda, and by 
the Canale Grande, through the navi- 
gable waters of the Olona, with Lake 
Maggiore and the Ticino. The work 
of connecting the city with the cast 
coast at Venice by canal is well under 
wa}!-, and the new port which is being 
constructed will be equipped with 
facilities capable of dealing with a 
large trade. 

Railway communication from the ex- 
terior is by the Ferrovie dello Stato 
whose main Turin-Venice line passes 
through the Central Station, from which 
also the traveller en route for Bologna 
and Rome would leave. Lines running 
to Genoa and the towns of its sur- 
rounding district depart from the 
Stazione Ticinese, and there is a light 
railway that runs to Como, the lake- 
side town where many of the more 
fortunate jMilanese find refuge from the 
heat of the city in summer, 

Milan in Summer nnJ Winter 

The city, and indeed the whole Plain 
of Lombardy, is subject to the most 
extreme weather conditions. In winter 
the cold is intense, and on an average 
there arc ten days each year on which ' 
snow covers the ground ; while in 
summer tlie tcinj^craturc may ri.se as high 
as 100° F. IMilan in a heat wave is a 
disagreeable experience for the inhabit- 
ants, but for tlie visitor from the nortli 
it is undiluted misery, and he is well 
advised to plan hi.s visit for the more 
temperate and equable periods such as 
spring or autumn, or indeed winter, 
for at this last period there is an addi- 
tional attraction in the fact that the 
.social life of Italy’s commercial capital 
is then in full .swing. 

The Milan of to-day has risen to 
great heights and looks forward to an 
<-stat)lishod position in the fnttirc Uab- 
hshed becans.' her {)ro-.5Hrt is ha^d ou 
the ftntirif'ss of la r rfjnnnerci >1 foursi-i' 
lions and not, {t-- F-fore, ott the haAcni 
of military snp.n-niacy. 



MONGOLIA 

Barren Haunt of Nomad Tribes 

by Ooiiglas Carruthcrs 

Author ol Lnktioxti MonRjlii 


T ill Monpohan I'UUiti occttj 1 
\ a<t art t ol jnm r or tipi t r Xmi 
fornunp i «1 crt hinttrlaml to 
fertiK and j'ojnjlntiv ( liun on the < m 
hand and on llu other to tin ct hi 
■‘par^eU pojiidatial hul •■eatcti) I-'s 
ftTtdt repi ms of ‘^iIh na 

It t' almt>st tnljnlj hip!» slcpin 
Kamn anti inliosjntalh too hut in 
••nmmrr atnl ttm cnhl in winttr tm 
alSractnt for tJu jiu>st pul to am hut 
hcrtl men Mountain walls surrouiul « 
and add thi vein ion olrt uh er« ittd 
1)\ Its bant fill climate Us tiaturd 
pmtrli and conttrjiionll} it- mtaprt 
population 

Tliu^ ^to^Ro}^ i<; sole tncktd fx !«<■< n 
^\ict Ku^«ia and China and ««; onij 
cfann to dt-tinction i< llial it is tin home 
of the Mongol- the fe-iduc of » ract. 
which onct coiupiertal Inlf Asia and 
lrrron«<*d I urojx. The vpir itcness of 
Mongolia is still further acctiUuattal m 
that It has retained in grtat part its 

pajing tnhute toTcking thtsunraint> 
IS onl> nominal for the Mongol chief 
tains still oacmilc their clansmen as m 
the dajs of Jtnghir 

nnf place of ttorld Unreal 

Although of httic account to-daj this 
wild land has profoundlj influenced llic 
history of the world Its windswept 
plateaux have bred unrest from time 
immemorial Here wandered the Huns 
who eacntuallj oaerran Lurope Here 
were the Mongol hordes who succeeded 
in founding a dynasty in China who 
created an empire m India and who 
by \irtuc of immense conquests m 
Asia were able for a time to speak 
in dominating accents to Europe 


lilt iKiundirits of our region arc 
-om what diflicult to outline for being 
i m mads 1 md tribal limits ph> i 
larger part than dxs nituri also 
purtK -<xnl lines (f deniarcition arc 
li ildt to shift lor instance on the 
‘•ouih ind nt the airile Chinee 
incroach on 4 \ir\ aaiildl acre on 
«\try |x sib! ix'casu n whil on tiic 
north th( Uu nn ulaanres or retreats 
according to his lat< t whim 

Iloundarift in*defne(! 

On the wist the deserts of Zungana 
an<! Turki tan allow no natural bound 
ar\ but the limits are roughlj repre 
voted b> till we'stward outposts of the 
Memgi 1 nnlts On the south the 
Chinese pros nice of Kansu and Chih h 
march wath Inner Mongolia as the 
-outlu m portion is called Peking itself is 
within 200 miles of this point of the 
Mongolian frontier North eastwards 
the Ixmndarj of Inner Mongolia 
stretches to the confines of Manchuria 
near Mancliouli then turning due a\est it 
nms for nearly 2 ooo miles along the 
so called international boundary separ 
aling China from Russian Siberia 

Tins frontier s)iows up well on the 
map but It would be difficult to follow 
in nature No great ph}sical features 
define It It follows small insignificant 
mountain ranges such as the Sajanski 
the I ittlo Altai ind the Saur groups it 
cuts across nvers — the Kerulcn the 
Selenga the great \ enisci and the 
Black Irtish Across the frontier to tlic 
nortli lies Siberia 

On the west Mongolia merges into 
the outly mg Chinc«c dependency of 
Sm Kiang or tlie New Dominion which 
includes Turkistan and Zungana The 
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BLEAK STEPPES AND BURNING DESERTS THAT SEPARATE RUSSIA FROM CHINA 
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fronitcr h nnn nndc, nins acrf>v^ nimt^ 
Ii'<vs ami m not mtlucncwl by 

ph}'«JCTl ftilufts Ahliouph fOMKblv 
dc<nl)ing the Mongol hiniH \\c<t\\anK 
tho Mongols o\rthp Ihr Kirglii? Inlwi 
^aml Ihr Turks csKntl Hito^>iongob i 
Tlic frontur U'-al to follow tlir 
watcTsluxI of tfic Gn U All.it, a fine 
mtunllwumlir)', tin n sotjilw across 
the wrstcni Gobi, nnltl it ri iclutl 
the flwang lio tn tlie \tcintty of Lin* 
chowfu llui the Mongol frontur 
was htir pushwl jfxi tniles w<si. 
ward, .as fir .is th<' fronttfT tcnin of 
Clmgnclnk, «<i as to mcliuli; the 
tcfpc iKnnls^tln* UpjKT Irtish \-aIhy 
and the Ztingimn (nfr, Ihr only two 


MOJVGOLIA 
sUtntrtl at an avenge altitude of 3 000 
f«t altoM SCI level One climlis on to 
tins laMtIind hy pisstng over the 
Itordtr rtngc5 winch nsc as a wall, 
tliough not a high om and cnclosf the 
cinir:it p)ilr.iu This apphes to the 
wliolt cirruil cveept on the west, where 
till* liigli plains tlrop impvTCiptihl) totfic 
low «and wist*-s of Tttrkist.m or tlie 
lnrd<r stipjn-s of /ungniii The table* 
hmlitolf IS monovfr rilicvctl h> sub* 
suliir> mount iin nngc« which rise 
to altitudv's virjtng from 5 000 feet to 
15000 fwt alwm ‘■i I levfl 
Tin’S! highhiid-* art Mongohi's most 
im|W)riint ph\ mciI it iturt for not onlj 
do till) govern the hfr history of the 
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WONDEnFUL LAKELAND OF THE MONCOL-SIBERIAN FRONTIER 
ni* liTnJI Isiil 4( d f ►■rtirtt* « f tt ^ RO-at fivff . with ii» <miIp Rxpinv* of clear still 

waters Us ftassj 1 anVs mi 1 Irtesirtl Ulan Is Us I roken shote line of ejufel tiya ami Ik M promon 
(dries iMcbexlt \ »on;'«l I ills It U< f etcej tiooal lie ants I'irk likecinmtrv nittoun h the lake, but 
Jsofih pe/ [Jcil bj Kifternl rncjmfnMmiJdf lJ>c LrianVbaJ, nhorecaol Tojl Kul a« bfinif sicretl 


fc.T 5 iblc lines of cojniminic.ilion, by 
nver or rad, lx tween Siberia and 
Western Cliina. 

Turopcin mips nlam this new dt- 
mircation of Mongoln, but Chinese 
ofTicials still administer the region as 
part of Sm-Knng and m no way allow 
It the privileges enjoyed by autonomous 
>fongoha 

Tins area cont.iins about a million 
and a half squire miles, as much as 
Dritish India It is 650 miles across 
from Siberia at Kinkhta to the Grc.it 
Wall at Kalgm, wlidc from west to 
cast It extends for 1,250 miles from 
Hami, the last oasis in Chinese 
Turkistan, to Manchouli m Manchuna 

The name Gobi, which meins dcsirt, 
IS written large across the whole of this 
expanse, and indeed the whole of the 
central portion is and, rolling steppe. 


mlnbil.mts, supplying ns they do, the 
l)cst grazing for great flocks and herds, 
as well as fuel and water and slicltcr m 
winter, but they also present a most 
welcome rchtf to the eye from the 
cndicvs yellow phins These mountain 
groups arc di'jtnhuted over the plateau, 
but predominate m the north and especi- 
ally m the north-w cst In fact, the whole 
of the north w estem comer of the region 
IS mountainous, and holds the principal 
clans of the last of the Mongols 
Generally speaking, Mongolia can be 
divided Into tlircc zones eadi with its 
own particular aspect In the north is a 
land of exceptional beauty, a hfll 
country of forests and likes and nvers 
Across the centre lies the monotonous 
prainc belt — the Mongolia of popular 
imagination — \ ast expanses broken only 
by the tent'V illagcs of the nomads and 
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the slow-moving caravans. On the south 
is Inner Mongolia, also a barren region, 
but relieved b}' highlands and ap- 
proaching China in some characteristics. 

The hydrography of l\Iongolia is 
peculiar. Some of its waters flow to the 
Arctic Ocean, some to the Pacific ; the 
rest find themselves trapped in self- 
(ontained basins, while the greater part 
of the central plateau, which is actually 
the lower altitude, is waterless in that 
no ‘'treams flow ffbove ground. 

Of ogeaii-going rivers, the Kerulen 
source of the great Amur rises in the far 
north-east, in the neighbourhood of 
Urga ; the Orkhon and Selenga, feeders 


, 
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nomad centres. Of a different aspect 
are the desert basins in the Gobi, where 
a little brackish water collects in the 
spring and perhaps disappears during 
» summer’s heat. One lake-bed receives 
a perennial supply from the snow-clad 
Tibetan border ranges, namely, Gashiun 
Nor and Sokho Nor. 

It will be judged then that Mongolia 
is not a waste land, although a great 
deal of it is unfit for permanent settle- 
ment. Although its indigenous inhabi- 
tants are shepherds pure and simple, 
their moribund existence is largely the 
result of their own ineptness. \Vhere 
the Chinese colonists have intnided. 




Mongolia. Great herds of reindeer roam on the jringcs of the 
Sileripn forests nl the foot of the bleak Mongohnn nflnnds 
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Mongolia. Dolmo Nor lies at an altitude of 7,000 feet and is one of the sources of the Kobdo river, 
a desolate locality, save during the summer when the Kirei tribe camps on its long, lone shore 
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Mongolia ^^(Jsstle, rugged peaks nsr to a height of loooo fret tn the fuegtiu ttmuntnitis lhOi.c the 
pastures in the sheltered tolleys are tnhlelands desolated h\ the destruying prtigres^ of gUicier-^ 




Mongolia. The Uriank]iai live in the. north-west of Mongohn 
with their herds of reindeer which serve them even for riding 
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ulucli no tlo\ibl liulits!) trmgfntljc 
Moiij,ol iingntion — tlic uilnbitnnls 
InMiif, out<;tnpi>cd tluir nu ms of su!>- 
SJS(cncc Wire foretd to nit^ritt But 
now ns IS thi ense with otlur regions 
wlncli form tit it grent dotrt I tit ncross 
tliL wholt. of the Old World from 
Morocco to 1 p>pt through \r»I>n 
Ptfsia nnd furkistm to "Mongohi the 
chanj t for the Intter i taking place thc 
dosert Js iKnding to the will of man — 
the waste is hceoining fruitful 
Such a wide iita costring as it docs 
fourteen d greos of htitudt supports i 
Ntrj wuk ringe of flora Northern 
Mongolia is ‘'ihcrian in atpeet Dense 
farests of larch 'pnict pine and birch 
clothe the mountain^ and the aalhjs 
arc hnuriint witii grass and wild 
flowers Swamp} forest an<i thousands 
of lake** art a ftaturt of the border 
rangts larthcr viith the forests 
dwindU coserm^ onl} the northern 
slojxs of the lull' This region m 
transuion l>etwnn dtn t forest and the 
actual Gohi nn} be dc*<nbed as id}lhc 
a coinlr\ of rolhnt, gfis-> and open 


timber with a hint of hills behind 
Inarch Is the characteristic tree and 
growN to a great sire Tlie main Gobi 
Is absohitcl} treeless but wherever lulls 
rise to an altitude of 6 ooo feet or 3 000 
feet above the plain trees arc sure to be 
found on the northern •slopes 

W litre there is forest there is 
permanent pasture and cultivation 
tlsewhtre the pasture is less certain 
shifting according to 'oa«ons and failing 
in had } tars the cause of the migrator} 
habits of the mlnbitantb The mam 
(lobi itself s not without vegetation in 
tilt ill ipe of desert scrub and it is prett} 
wtll covtrcvl m spring with i long gras 
which although semt} is ver} 
nutritious exj>ociaIl} for camel One 
of lh( Chintst names for the rtgion is 
The I and of High Grass 
The fwini appt irs to be even more 
varied than ihi flora Mo t striking of 
all IS that remnant of the gl icial epoch 
the fcindi r ) ft str ndtd in the 
Griinihai countr} where the tnbes 
subsist ihno t iniirtlv on their reindeer 
herds fool rhtlung and trin«j ort ail 



SKIN CLAD MONGOLIAN HORSEMEN ON THEIR BLEAK PLATEAU HOME 
On tl c l Igh Mongolian platen » in the north e t the co ntr> I as an average allit dc of 6 000 feet 
Crass i* theonlv vegetal on vvlich aUords fne sumner pa lurnge but <s under nov for eight 
montl s m the Near Thsre lo i is the true home of Che great wiM sheep tbeOusammon the 
1 ead of which v ci J i a hun Ireci vcight A hend U being loaded o 1 to a ponv in the photo-Taph 
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MONGOLIA 



ROAD LEADING TO THE MAIN GATE OF CHUGUCHAK ON THE RUSSO MONGOLIAN FRONTIER 
Chuffuchak s a Chinese tovn Ijmg immediately south of tf e Tarbapatal mo mta ns. on tl c frontier tict %cen MoiiEolia -ind the Uus lan rrovmee of ScininaUtmsk 
and by virtue of its position is of considerable potitical importance The inhabitai ts of towns in Outer Woi i,olu are is t rule ti e Cf nese oJJ a )s an J n imiCTants. 
lamas and shabmars or vassals of the living Buddha of Urga The latter number about looooo i » Outer Monf,oliJ There is ver% I ttk trade nth Russia 
from the town as for the most part tl at is carr ed on from Kubdo 
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coming from them Tlicrc is the 
Sik in the Turgun higlihnds nenr the 
Stbemn frontter their ncirtst nejf,h 
hours nrc m Tilict — i ooo miles iw-ij 
Tlie «ij1> \rctic eh inctcr of nortlurn 
Mongoln is ilso shown bj the existence 
of w ipiti elk roc clctr musk clicr 
briMfi. 1011 othtr fur bnnng 'inimMs 
TJic prcit stnps art so numi rous tint the 
nrtificnl brtx'diiig of them in tnelo iirts 
Is a hicntuc business with Russian 
traders for tluir honis inailvtt Kteh a 
large sum m IVkmg bazaars Tlit \ tnisti 
forests an famiHl for their sables Thi*<c 
arc all ^ilKrnn forms oacrlappmg into 
>Ionf.ohi Tlio gnat wild sheep wild 
horscj. gazelles art ta^pical Mongolnn 
fiuna TJie lug homtxi shot p the Inie 
0\is amnion his its home in llu 
KoIkIo region and us \aneties arc 
to be found on nearly c\tr\ rangt 
throughout the northern half of 
Mongolia Tlic<c giant «hecp as big 
as a donkta arc among the finest 
trophies Iht big game hunter can obtain 

A Nition of HerJtmen 
Other central \snn forms extending 
into ^fo^| olia are the iIk x the snow 
leopard and the marmot while one 
strange animal the saiga — of the 
Russian and Siberian step|Ks — is found 
on the 7 ungarnn plains 
The Mongols arc a nation of herd men 
whose lives arc centred on earned and 
horses and sheep The pnmarj occupa 
tion of the inhabitants of Mongolia is. 
pastoral The bulk} two-Immped 
Bactnan camels are the finest m Asia 
the} form (he goods (ram of (he deserts 
suppl} the felt covering for the t«it 
towns and thrive in cold bleak uplands 
Of seared} secondary importance 
is the horse for the ^fongoI is practicall} 
unable to walk so used is he to a life on 
liorstback Since the days immcmona! 
"Mongolia has been the liorsc supply of 
China until quite recently the emperors 
had their own horse ranches out in the 
Gobi while the Russians have made 
attempts to improve the type with a 
view to tapping the immense supply 
as remounts for the border Cossack 


regiments The mam occupation there 
fore of the Mongol is the simple life of 
the cattle and horse rancher wjtli flocks 
instead of monc} and tents m place of 
towns But (hat does not mean that 
there IS no other wealth to be tapped 
Then art fine fishtrits at tlie «ourcch, 
of the ocean going nv ers thtrt is doubt 
less great mmcnl wciltli still hidden in 
lilt northern districts just as there is 
m tilt Russian Altai aero s the border 

Tfa llie Ln t of Pxclanjtc 

Vlitrc arc also agricultural possibilities 
Ranching m the north would correspond 
in some digret to r inching in Alberta 
and tlitrc is sufTicunt prospect in the 
more and regions to tempt the sagacious 
Imt tenacious Chinese farmers to settle 
vvhertver they can claim a foothold 
TI»o Chinese also supplj the commercial 
element as no Mongol ever kept a 
shop 

The Chinese trader is c\ idcnt in cv cry 
settlement and tveiy encampment his 
sole competitor being a few Russian 
travelling merchants Tlie mam means 
of barter and exchange is brick tea the 
Mongol giving his hides or wool and lus 
horscllcsh in exchange for this his 
staple drmk 

Afonitolia « Three Tonne 

A million and a half square miles 
and three towns such is Mongolia 
Northern Mongolia is cut off from China 
and hand} for the Russian Urga the 
capita! lies on the main line of com 
mumcation which must some day 
become a mlwi} a short cut to Peking 
from Irkutsk 

The onl} other two settlements which 
can be called towns also he in the north 
west — Uhassutai a small trading centre 
400 miles to the west of Urga and 
Kobdo under the Altai mountains It 
may be asked whether Mongolia m the 
days of her greatness did not possess 
more cities and greater ones The answer 
is that Mongols were always nomadic 
and tlieir greatest centres were immense 
encampments of tents We know it is 
true of certain mined cities such as 


MONGOLIA 

Karakonim, the ancient capital of the 
Mongols, and there arc indications of 
very earlj’- settlements in the heart of the 
Gobi at Khara Khota, now in ruins. 

The greater part of the total popula- 
tion — between two and three millions — 
lives in tents. The tents themselves are 
rather superior structures of lattice 
work covered with felt, a more jierma- 
nent abode than the Arab “ house of hair ’’ 
for they need to be moved less often. 
The encampments, some of them very 
large, move about according to the 
season and the pasture. In summer they 
go up to the highest and best pastures ; 
in winter they retreat to certain 
sheltered localities, which have become 
fixed winter quarters and are becoming 
trading and religious centres. Tlius 
there are certain named localities 
scattered over Mongolia, which consist 
of a few shops and a " kurin " or 
monastery, with a small settled popula- 
tion, which is augmented at certain 
seasons by a large gathering of the 
tribes. These localities, in winter, 
present a veritable town of tents. 

A vast region with so few settlements 
does not need many lines of communica- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Mongolia is all 
road ; you ride in a straight line to your 
destination, or your camel caravan fol- 
lows the easiest gradient, from one 
camping place to the next. When the 
first envoys were sent from the courts of 
Europe to the great Mongol Khans, they 
rode straight across country from Europe 
to Karakorum. 

The earliest and most historic of 
Aryan trade routes, the sUk route. 
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skirted Mongolia on the south and ran 
direct from Peking to Kashgar. But with 
the coming of the Russian, trade began 
to flow north from Peking to Urga and 
out to Siberia at Kiakhta. This has 
now become a permanent route, and it 
has a regular postal service. Eventually 
a railway must follow the same line, 
for from Urga westwards the frontier 
is a mountainous one for a distance 
of 1,000 miles until the valley of the 
Irtish is reached. 

Here, and also at the Zungarian Gate 
where the Siberian steppes are linked 
with the plains of Zungaria and event- 
ually the Gobi, are strategic points which 
are likely at some future date to be used 
for through communications across the 
heark of Asia. 

Mongolia is a region of very definite 
character, a strong environment which 
has reacted on its inhabitants to a 
marked degree. 

The reason for Mongol degeneracy is 
not far to seek. Lamaism is at the root 
of it. Religion succeeded where the Great 
Wall of China failed, for until the intro- 
duction of its peaceful tenets even the 
Great Wall was not a sure protection. 

But now the Mongol lions are as lambs. 
Every herdsman’s tent gives a lama 
to the monasteries, every lama drains 
the resources of the home ; the indolent 
life of the monastery is repeated in the 
life of the people as a whole, and 
inertia becomes their chief characteristic. 
One tiling alone is likely to keep 
Mongolia intact, and that is the necessity 
of haidng a buffer-state, or neutral zone, 
between Russia and China. 


MONGOLIA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Inner Asian plateau, 
a land of indeterminate margins contain- 
ing a basin of internal drainage. (Cf. 
L. Chad basin in the Sudan.) 

Climate and Vegetation. ' Continental 
climate of great extremes. The Gobi 
( = desert) . is the eastern part of the old 
world belt of deserts. On the colder 
northern side fertile valleys, mixed wood- 
land and grassland are followed by forests. 
(Cf. the Barbary States along the Sahara.) 

Occupations. Herding with nomadic 
conditions, tent-life, etc., is the tradi- 
tional occupation. (Cf. the Sahara, 


Arabia.) Intrusive social groups from the 
warmer south-east are tillers of the 
ground and from the north-west are 
ranchers; both areas contain permanent 
settlements. Hunting, fisliing. Trading 
mainly by Chinese. 

Outlook. With considerable, yet almost 
completely unexploited, natural resources ; 
wthout close contact with the rest of the 
world ; burdened by an economically 
parasitic priesthood the Mongol is inert 
and will retain his land merely because 
neither agressive neighbour will permit 
absorption by the other. 
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The Coastal Capital of Uruguay 

by J. A. Hammcrton 

Author ot " 1 he Arpentme Through Enghsh F yes and A Summer in Uruguny 


S l-PARATED by no more than 120 
milis of a\nttr from Hiicnos Aires, 
.^^ont^^ldco IS as dilTLri.nt from 
tint gnat city in clupntc cb iraclcr and 
appeannee as it inll could lie And 
\ct in sjxaking of this capila! of iljt. 
Uniginjan rtpulihc. <0 strongly indi- 
sidtnl m cliaracttT and inlJnl one of 
the pleasantest places in South America. 
It IS diflicull not to adopt Iluenos Aires 
as the standard of comparison ♦ 

In the minds of most lluropcans who 
base giacn no s|>ccial study to Sauth 
Amrncan topopraplij, there is still 
some confusion as to sshicU of these 
two cities IS the capital of Argentina 
Tliey arc loth on the rucr Plate and 
tint IS proUably the reason for this 
confusion Hut the salty estuary ot 
the Plate at .Montcvidt'O is well oaer 
100 miles wide, whereas at Buenos 
Atfcs It IS a mere 30 miles across 
Tlic great stream of emigration swept 
past MontcMdco and on to Buenos 
Aires for many good reasons, turning 
the Argentine city into a \cntablc 
cosmopohs and leasing to Montes ideo 
the pleasantly pros incial sort of atmos- 
phere that IS but one of its many charms 

A Piclure from (he U'eicf 

Wiethcr approached by day or night, 
Montevideo presents a most engaging 
picture from the water It cosers a 
little lumpy peninsula that projects 
from the northern bank of the nver 
Plate estuary’, where the mighty river 
mingles its taw'ny flood ssith the sea. 
Thence the towm has rambled inland 
and along the coast, scassard to a 
promontory svliere lie the suburbs of 
Ramirez and PocUos and upstream 
round a more spacious bay to the fort- 
crosvned blufi of the Cerro, and beyond 


After dark this inlnbited figure-of 
three springs to life ssith a profusion of 
ilcctric lamps tliat cast tlicir reflections 
across the water to mingle with those 
of the huo\-s m the Iiarbour motor 
launches ssith their red and green lights 
sss-ann among the blazing outlines of 
anchored imers and the lighthouse on 
the brow of the Cerro throsss its ordered 
succession of beams into the dark 
immensity of the great riser At such a 
time tlic scene is one of pure loscimess . 
and Montevideo belies its surface charms 
less than most capitals of Latin America 

Let<on> Lnrnt from Revolullos 

Tlic foundation of the town dates 
from 1726, when Don Mauncio ZabaJa, 
Governor of Buenos Aires established a 
settlement there to check the cvpansion 
of Portuguese Brazil the original inhabi- 
tants being drawm mainly from Anda- 
lusia and the Canary Islands By this 
means the temtorj’ now represented by 
Unigu.ay was kept essentially Spanish 
m character, although geographically 
one would assume the river Plate to be 
the inevitable boundary between the 
two races in their colonising effort 
Indeed, dowTi to 1825 Uruguay was 
regarded as a pros’ince of Brazil 

Montevideo has had a stormy history 
from Us infancy until our owm day 
Its name was long a bjavord for party 
strife, and at a time of crisis in 1912 
I remember asking the late Josd 
Rodd, Uruguay's most eminent author, 
if there was danger of a rising He 
said " No matter how angry the 
political passions may seem there will be 
no rising, as both Reds and ^Vhltes are 
now aware that revolutions do not 
pay.” It had taken them about a 
hundred years to learn that lesson 
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CENTRAL MONTEVIDEO SPREADING INLAND FROM ITS PENINSULA 


In 1807 the town was captured by Brazil and Argentine it became, in 1828, 

the British, and subsequently relin- the capital of the independent republic 

quished after their failure at Buenos of Uruguay. The long struggles between 

Aires ; then in 1814 the Buenos Airians, Argentina and Brazil for the possession 

who had secured their freedom from the of Uruguay effectively destroyed the 
mother-country four years earlier, sent commercial preeminence * which the 
an army across the river, under General repeal of the Cadiz monopoly in 1778 
Alvear and Admiral Brown, to expel had given to Montevideo, 
the Spanish government adherents from Nor had the city seen the last of 
Montevideo. But the town did not Argentine pretensions. Under the dic- 

long remain an Argentine possession, tatorship of the infamous Rosas m 

and after the three yeais war between Buenos Aires, General Oribe was sent 
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in In U}c ih cit\ ulnrli IirKl out thin fict lint Monti \i<Ieo oucn its 
InniriUv «n !rr f. n nl I'lZ from iS^ trmjnriti. cimntt ulitch forms sucii i 

ij 1 *^ 5 .' An I in tfr I in rim it u m wtJcom clnrif^c from the «nl(r\ fi it 

Ihi/i! to uh m >I mtf vnJ ■»> ouml the of Ihnnov Ain'sin sujnintr tmii Tliiri 

l» f mnnn,< < ( hrr n \\ pro jhtiIn i> lnriU> n «h\ of tin jenr \NlKn cool 

In i**! ) tin Itf I’llnnn ch»>< 4 * to ltr< 7 i*s do not cn:m up from tlio «fi 

mtrrf Ti in I nil in\ in ilhirs n nnl Ilou fn li!> tlirou^li tin streets 
til Inil*(nirif 'fonlr\i I -o nn I <>cc«pinl swiipint lu dust mcl ‘-mofli indeed 

thr nt\ Mn! m MnriN <«hrr|uint if <nms fir m »r< cntifNJ to (he name 

mr with !'inAm\« I ni^inv \M mule of OothI \irs than its cldir sister 

tlv I ive < ' t j'- nu >ns In in uhich fict aero siiicnvcr Tlu mein ttmperaturi. 

th^* M ntr\il''ins s\Ttr not sln\ to isfi*® I as n^nnst < t for Hmnos \ircs 

j n '•“it Ih mitnenns 'uh^tpirnt Htu tins orij^iml {H.ninsiihr site has 
rnrhiti ns sshcli j m rfintnl tin | ro\«l far tixj smdl to contain Monte- 

ht Ut \ if <1(1 SIT}} uhfh \»dc»s fire^tni [H { «l ifion of do c upon 

htil Iniin till) '! aih uphnn;^inj <f 400000 and ‘o ili cit> has spread 

th<* i’ iMiiti 1 n 1 1 n'nt nl\ on the inlin 1 and around the haj in manj 

O'titn il il‘souli Stu'^ici It Ik !iif and Inn Isotne a\ tunes Itadin^ on 

came Us nl I j \ ltd t! «n 1 if tl e to fin« suhurhs on iht outskirts And 

litnnra |vruv|frth rn nlatmts to jxt aJihouph non in reality on the 

fjf*ht rvji ) le ihr rita tint no noid frinpi tins older p irl is spn consitkrctl 

ai le ihtTUt nu^^d li* <l nr to a town tlu centre and contains the most 

of whi h Iwith jnitits wm prmid cruwdnl stretts and popular shopping 

Oii;inU\ the *ittl rs huiU u}K»n the qinrtirs Tins is no doubt due to the* 

tmni of hn I dmd\ iiunfi m«I <« proMmity of the Iiarlwur buttliepisot 

lint fh< «l 1 tounis a f>rnm<n!i and in of socn) life must cvtntinJly shift 

imti\ of ns traiis\«r r stm-ts yon may firUitr inland as the population grows 

Ink to watif at <iih r nil It is to Hm where the stmts aa still of the 
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ESPLANADE AT POClTOS POPULAR SUBURB OF MONTEVIDEO 
tc\neo*«‘ ^I!c<ul rbi of Pxlt H and Rai 1 rez <UT fa\ ur te summer report* f r even In the 
1 ri 1 1 ol tl c I ot o V U e »un t po »cr o ten perel bv reircsl in'* I Iroin tl c At certain 
tines of tl <• Near tl 1* fne s rrp of sea front at lorit n Is gay nnUIi tl rtngs of n 1 itors from the 
la?! io able n otld tf Huenos \lres ant from many Ut guajan towns 
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MONTEVIDEO: THE .CATHEDRAL AND THE PLAZA DE LA CONSTITUCION 
The cathedral in Moatc\ideo faces the Pla/a dc la Constitucida and has t«o square touers 13-? feet 
high, and thc'C, with the large dome behind, rise high .aboNC the surrounding buildings. The church 
was con''ecratcd in 180^, and bocanic a cathcdr.al m 1869. The prc'cnt fagade was completed in 1905. 
The plaza is one of the mam centres of the city with clubs, hotels, business and newspaper offices 
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PLAZA DE LA CONSTITUCION AND THE BAY OF MONTEVIDEO 
On the left is the cathedral, and at the corner of the plaza is the Calle Ituzaingo, which leads down- 
to the harbour. Across the bay is the industrial town of Cerro, above which is the conical hill Icnown 
as the “ Cerro ” On the top of this hill is a Spanish fort, used sometimes as a prison for political 
offenders, wathin which is a lighthouse whose beam is visible 25 miles out at sea 
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mrrow colonnl m 'x airious mix 
turc of the comimrcnl 'ind the domestic 
ire to bt found the Dolsi de Comcrcio 
topjctl from the Uordrmx 1 \clnnt;c 
the big bmkiiig houses tljc shippm-, 
offices (he mreliou'^ts of jmfiortcr^ Uh. 
fishiomblc ■'hops nnd the duillmfs. of 
mmy business men 1 or dthough the 
ciipcrjor TttnetJons of ‘suburb', like 
I’ocJlos lia\e midc them^bci hit the 
plciMiit old custom of the mcrcinnt 
Inmg nlx>%c Jus premises Ins not jtt 
entirclj pis'll iwnj So too titc 
doctor and the Iiu'jcr prifer to luc 
rigid m tlic licxrt of their district 

In the centre of tins Ciudnd Vic}a— 
Old Toun— IS the I’hri Constiiucion 
with the miul«ome though modest 
cathcHlnl or mother church l-a 
Mitri/ which gucs nn nltcmitiee mme 
to the ‘vjinre. The histone IIoiw of 
KqircscntitiN cs nn ununpresanc affair 
on (lie opposite «idc wjicrc f hate 
sampled Unigvnjan ontori Ins liccn 
rcphcctl b> a fine new lcgi«htnc palace 
about a mile and a Jnlf aw-aj to the 
north-east at the junction of the 
Avonidas Agnenda and Sierra — a 
symptom of the shifting centre of 
social graaitj 

Cnidiili Club and Church 

In the riaza Matrir is the attractive 
home of the Unrguaj C/uh with the 
smaller quarters of the Lnglidi Club 
facing It on the other side of the ‘iquarc 
A turn to the left down the Calle 
Tremta y Tres which forms the western 
or nverward side of the plaza will bring 
one down to the waters edge where the 
Lnglish Church stands on a rocky 
eminence in a low and squalid dockside 
quarter A neat little building of 
basilica type it has been there for half 
a century and more but its surroundings 
have degenerated and the houses it 
dominates arc of bad repute sought 
only by the scum blown m from the 
seven seas 

The traveller who wishes to quit the 
Old Town will find himself perhaps m 
the Calle Sarandi which biscv.ts the 
peninsula running from Us tip through 


the Plaza Constitucidn to the Phz i 
Indepcmlenaa Thence the magnificent 
Avtntdi iS de Juho will take him on 
hi*, wav But bj one notable 

point of dilltrcncc lx*twtcn Monlcviiko 
and Buenos Airti will have struck Jiiin 
lilt, houses though rarclj nsin^, higher 
than two store js have a far greater air 
of solidity about them due to the more 
general use of building stone instead of 
stucco or cenunt The 1 1 iza fndt 
pcndtncia for m'lanct although most 
of tilt sinicturcs recently surrounding 
It arc ccrtamlj bound to di appear 
including the Government House shows 
cvtrv promise of becoming one of the 
finest public squarts in the wo Id 

Sateli talte ot the Cafe 

Its sliady arcades and its broad pave 
ments over which the cafes piU their 
animated complement of talks and 
chairs form a scene that is cs cntiillv 
Pansian heightened bj the loiij, vistv 
of the Avemda i8 dt Julio with its 
theatres and more cafts Indt vl it 
scemstomethat moutwardappv irancc 
at least Montevideo might mori aptly 
be dtscnlxtl as the Pans of ‘*outh 
America than Buenos Aires Here is 
the nucleus of the city s life here rage 
those burning political discussions which 
once found their vent m revolution and 
to-day c.sliaii.'.t thcmsc/ves m leading 
articles 

A Stroll throuKh the Plazas 

Tlic Avemda i8 do Juho is the finest 
street in Montevideo It runs inland 
from Indcpcndencia to the Parque 
Central passing first on its way through 
the beautiful Plaza Ltbertad or 
Cagancha and then skirting the Plaza 
de Armas on its right These plazas arc 
the feature of the town as m most 
South American capitals others of note 
besides those already mentioned being 
Zabala Rincon Flores Frutos and 
Tremta y Tres The last we pass on 
our way down the Avemda from the 
Plaza de Armas towards a group of 
buildings devoted to umv ersity faculties 
of medicine law and so on 
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Tlic um\cr«itj off the Cnllc 

Lnulolfo Oicstis M the tip of the 
pcnm<i\i!T 

Tlio^ muMrvjlj huihltn{,s -^rc <h« 
tincth bnntiful nnd in tlum ctnlrc-^ 

\ igounis ethicnltoml hh I’l rlnp’=i in nrt 
otlicr South Amtnem cil\ is more 
nttmtion pmf to olunlion n fict 
which IS escmphricil fij iht numlicr of 
Urupnj“ins holding ilions of itniMirl 

incc in jminnh^ni nnd thv 1 nrnid pro 
fi*ssions throughout \rj cnliin Ami 
nnothcr «;\nnptom is tin hlirnr\ nul 
dnnntic pr«.-*tipe tnjmal bj Montr 
\idco of which the outw ird nnd m ible 
^ign IS the niimlxr of thntros m pro 
portion to the jxipuhlion In pirticuhr 
the'vihs the I’olitnnn nnd the Lrfpit / 1 
theatres pr'^ccil bj tlu protluctions of 
man> nm\c dnnntiMs ire com 
inodious md well built 

rinttnt SubufKi for \\ofWer» 

At the comer where the r'icuU> of 
Medicine stnnd the Avenidi ^tem 
bnneho to the left to join Agncndi 
'ibout i mile nwnj or the tnvelhr tn 
«carch of other fine a^c^ue‘s nurht Inee 
chosen ConstituNcnte which forks with 
i8 de luho it the I’liri de Anins 
But to reach the Ixmlev ird Artigis 
which mils the finest m the cit} we 
must go farther inland after running 
northward for «c\eral miles it tunis a 
right angle and cuts almost to the baj 
Ml round Monte \idco are its suburbs 
such as Pa«o Molino and La Union 
and cil> workers esen haec their re 
sidenccs as fir afield as that delightful 
inland town of Villa Col m wlicrc 
plentiful small streams and asenucs of 
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III trams to sit on the promenade or 
w in 1 r up an I elow n to the str iina of a 
hind At each there is a line of b ithing 
\ axes ami a pier or a promenade all 
deeketi out with tlie Soiitli American 
|ro(ligaht> <f ckctric lights but of the 
threi, Toeilo^ is the most fashionable 
K imirey i a sort of HI ickpool m little 

lte««urc lurks of Montevideo 

On Ih « it kirts e f the towm too and 
n It m its t itre as tii olelcr cities of 
Mwrfrwtl r it | arks 1 men of 
all is the I’^^s ( 1 Ira to out towards 
Capunobevon 1 1 i M dino where the 
Mill d it int j lei if iind r the trees or go 
mlioalingr rli son tin Miguclctc Then 
there IS th Harji Lrlniio bc\ond 
Kunire/ with us sw m I iitd pleasure 
iKiats while at \ilU Dolore's near 
Pocitoa 1 a 7oo wind m its appoint 
incuts does tugh cruht to the humanity 
of Unigiia\ans tes compared with their 
v\rgcntuie neighbours 

lor tho«c d'sirous of enjoying these 
suburban plca« in's without nsking their 
necks and thtir pockets m one of the 
maniac druen motors that ply for hire 
tlicrc isa cheap tnmw ay sy stem w Inch 
cflicient but not without defects It is 
<o constructed that the routes coneerge 
fin wise from the surrounding distncts 
ami meet m the bottle neck of the pen 
msula Tlic risult is that whereas soine 
of the oully mg parts arc scantily sera ed 
the older and narrower streets are bur 
denc<l w itli a dreadful superfluity of half 
empty trams which make day and night 
Jiidcous by the clangour of their bclL up 
to two o clock in tlio morning 

A Slnlion Without Trains 


great trees make a perfect sotting for a 
home Round the base of the conical 
Cerro is another suburb mainly m 
diistnal Hut the play as or waterside 
resorts are where Montea idcans flock 
when in holiday mood Of these Ramirez 
and Pocitos are on a promontory south 
ward and Capurro half w ay tpw ards the 
ferro on the opposite side 
Each has its aanoiis caniiaals and 
noches de moda and thither on 
such occasions the crowd streams out 


It IS not «o nith the trims The fine 
Central Railnay Slition m the Aicmda 
de La Par idomcd w ith 'Statues of \\ att 
ind Stephenson is is often empty as 
not for the riihny s\-stcm of Umgnay 
IS fir from del eloped Of more import 
ince to Montevideo ire the services of 
nver steamers which make connexion 
with the Argentine railways at Buenos 
AiresorplyuptheParand Uruguay and 
Panguiy rivers Another public service 
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worthy of mention is the water supply, 
brought from the Santa Lucia river 32 
miles away, with a reservoir at Piedras. 

Many lines of ocean-going steamers 
make regular calls, and Montevideo 
benefits in this respect from its nearness 
to Buenos Aires, for ships stop either 
on their way up the river or else to trans- 
fer passengers booked thither to the 
river steamers. Manufactures are few 
and likely to remain so owing to the ab- 
sence of coal, and exports consist mainly 
of live-stock or tinned meat and meat 
extracts — the Great War has made a 
familiar name of Fray Bentos, a great 
Uruguayan packing centre ; while wool, 
hides, corn, tobacco, sealskins, fruit 
and vegetables are other items 

Ambitions of the Montevidean 

As for general impressions the city 
seems almost too big for its inhabitants. 
There is not enough life to give anima- 
tion to the fine, long avenues, except 
from the Plaza Zabala westwards for a 
mile or so beyond the Plaza Indepen- 
dencia. Nowhere is there the same 
bustle, suggestive of great commercial 
interests, as one finds in Buenos Aires. 
But it is a friendly town, with a comfort- 
able sense of hospitafity about its smaller 
houses that is lacking in the palatial 
residences over the water. The Monte- 
videan ambition seems to favour a safe 
berth in a government office rather 
than to court the fevered successes -of 
commercial life. 

Reminders of Mother Spain 

Though Montevideo is not so cos- 
-mopoUtan as Buenos Aires, in one 
fashionable respect it outdoes its rival. 
There is nothing of the extraordinary 
dulness that besets the Argentine city 
after dark. Until a late hour of the night 
the central plazas retain an air of bright- 
ness, with knots of gossipers at the 
corners of the streets and mothers with 
their children sitting on the benches to 
enjoy the fresh evening breeze. 

This state of affairs is almost cer 
tainly to be attributed to the respect 
in which the Uruguayan holds his 


womankind. This, and his comparative 
kindness to animals, sets him apart 
at once from the Argentine — and here 
we may marvel what a difference a mere 
river can mark between two peoples who 
both owe their origin to Spain. For 
another thing, the habit of shopkeepers 
living over their premises does away 
with the need for early closing and helps 
to keep the streets animated. 

As a whole the appearance of the 
people is essentially Spanish. Foreign 
residents there are, especially Italians, 
but in nothing like the numbers that 
flock to Buenos Aires. And this national 
bias is reflected in their social life and 
customs. It is a charming sight’ to 
witness all the elaborate riWal of an old 
Andalusian courtship transferred to the 
shores of South America. Almost every 
evening lovers may be seen on the pave- 
ment talking to girls through the barred 
windows of their houses ; but even 
before this stage is reached permission' 
must have been obtained from the girl’s 
parents, and a night set apart for a 
formal visit in the presence of her family 
without the lovers ever having .ex- 
changed a word. 

Signs of Unassertive Progress 

A further trait which may or may not 
commend the Montevidean is his lack 
of self-assertion. “We are-aU asleep 
here,” he will tel! you ; it is far from true. 
His way of dealing with public contracts 
may not endear him to the foreign con- 
tractor, but his institutions and his 
civic buildings alike show a spirit of 
progress. No Buenos Airian would ever 
be found in a mood so depreciatory as to 
make a similar admission. 

Montevideo may not have the vener- 
able charm that age has lent to Lima ; 
it may lack the stamp of commercial 
success and the superabundant energy 
of Buenos Aires, or the superb natural 
position that sets Rio de Janeiro by 
itself : hilt these facts and impressions 
of people, setting and climate will 
enable the reader to understand why 
it may be called the pleasantest city of 
South America. 




f the Bank of Montreal 
72 feet tn diameter 
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Montreal. The Grey Nunnery, a hospital and asylum for orphans 
and the aged founded in 1 738, stands in Dorchester Street 
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Montreal S James’s Churckf tn St Catherine Street, has two 
square towers of unequal height, surrounded by lanterns and spires 
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Montreal. Amid the tall business houses in Phillips Square 
rises the statue of King Edward VI I, , facing St., Catherine Street 
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Canada’s Commercial Metropolis 

hy Ik’cklcs Willson 

Author of '*1110 Ilo-nnpce of CAnidi' 


“■T riu.i: m 

y I'lons 'unphcjts the 

nun*' ly“>lmvTt{ Iij* th** fkur 
d" Mu^oinnuc and In^ httlc bind o( 
»unfl> VMkmirJrs fo tlie ^tockidal 
v-ttlcmcfU thej fonnd*^! in ifiji on 
thi‘ I'Uml of Mon! Ib' il 1 
*' U ohl>.** dfohrwl IVtc 

IhrtlK'Icm) Viniont, " a tiny w<1 but 
I Invc fuili lint It Mil! 'ome diy jho 
<lucc a pi.il irtP. jncldinj; Mondrotn 
fnnt " Nvirly three centuries hue 
ro!!«! bj, am! the stochiilcd vrltUmcnt 
thus founiJn! !n^ Inxomi* tin firmest 
and nclH''l cit> and the commetcnl 
iTufrojioln of the Doninnon of Cinuh. 
with a iwimlUion of bso.ooo <ouls It 
occiijiK'S the heart of a fcridc j»hm 
nearly ilie sire of bngland It n at the 
lirtd of niMgalion for octan j;‘>‘ng slups 
on OinaiU’a Kriaicst rutT, martr 
Lucfpool liy 300 inil« tlnn is Kcm 
Y ork, jt IS the terminus of (he entire 
iber, lake and canal naMgation 
Ixtiutn Jt and fJic Tar ^\c5t, and it is 
tlic licailquaricrs of more tlnn one of 
the greatest raihsajs m the Morld 
A Microeotm of (he Dominion 


still looms larger e\cn tlnn all its com 
mmx mofi agi,rrssi\r tlnn its loucnng 
n’ounfam and tit it trait is ^fontrcaI s 
religion ( hurcli chapel, conaent, col 
Ieg<, <cfmfnra nunnery’, citrjaihtre 
nuxt tin oaeqvcring cj c At all hours 
of the di\ priests and nuns fnars and 
missionaries Jesuits, f)ommicans. Tran- 
ciscans. Kctlcmptonsts pcraaidc the 
al>‘s busiest M-aj-s 

Ciif of CouBlIm Chnrchn 

Tlic Roman Calhohc clmrcti is at once 
the mot consenatitc .and the most 
aggfissnc factor in the life of Montreal 
Jn spile of .a centurj' and .a half of British 
Protestant dominion, and an Anglo- 
Saxon actu it> .and enterpnse which has 
made It one of the Mcalihicst cities m 
the British l.mpirc, it has nc\cr lost its 
religious clnracti r, and the number of Us 
ccclesnsticn! edifices is so great that 
>Iark T«tm once declared he could not 
tliroaa a xtonc anjashcre m Montreal 
avithout bnaking.a cliurch window 

In (he ancient Place d'Armes stands a 
statue of Montreal s founder, Maison- 
ncuNc, and from this aery spot still 
radiate the chief monuments of the 


In respect of races, Montrc.aI is a citj s historical, religious and com- 
niicrocosm of the Dominion It contains mcrcial life, although fashion and 
^ Bnghvli IVcncli ixots Indi .and Jew-s disphj' base departed as they have in 
m addition to Italians and other nation- New York and London, to the newer and 
ahties But the original Trench pre- more westerly quarters of the town On 
ponderate, being more than half the one side of the little square I have named 
population, and three-quarters arc the mightj Gothic church oC Notre Dame 
Roman Catholics In view of the upicars Us bulk, one of the largest cccle- 
origin of Montreal is not this siastic edifices out of Europe, capable 
significant? of containing 12,000 worshippers, on 

Tor m this prosperous and teeming the other side stands the Bank of 
grey cUy, wuh us elaborate "skj- 3IontrcaI, the largest bank m the 
scrapers," Us lofty elevators, its busy Empire ov crscas while within a stone’s 
wharves and railw ay stations Us palatial tlutnv arc tlic Court House, the City Hall, 
mansions, its crowded streets, one trait the General Post Onicc, the Seminary of 

Cof>yntHeJ in USA i<iiy ty T*t Prni (191X) LimUiJ 

nse 2823 2 E 4 
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MONTREAL SLOPING FROM THE “MOUNT" TO THE ST. LAWRENCE 


S. Sulpice and, last but not least, that 
survivor of the old regime, the Chateau 
de Ramezay, now a museum. 

The island upon which the city is built 
is triangular in shape, being formed by 
two of the branches of the Ottawa at 
its confluence with the St. LavTcnce. 
rt has a length of 30 miles, thus 
affording what other growing cities 
frequently lack — ^plenty of room for 
expansion. Montreal spreads itself upon 
a series of sloping terraces up to the base 
of jMount Royal, whicli it is no doubt 
destined to encircle. The three chief 
thoroughfares — St. James, St. Catherine 
and Sherbrooke streets — run parallel 
with the river. I\Iost of the public 
buildings and the finest private buildings 
aie of a local gre}' limestone, which 
lends a special character to Montreal 
architecture and distinguishes its 


appearance so sharply from that, 
for example, of Toronto. 

After the impression of its size and 
religious character two things strike the 
visitor. The first is the naiTowness of 
the streets in the business quarter, 
accentuated by the great height of the 
buildings, which together with the 
prevalent grey of the masonry produces * 
a rather sombre effect. The other is 
the age and dilapidation of so many of 
the dwelling-houses in the side streets. 
Though built of red brick, these have 
no picturesque quality whatever, and 
in the lower part of the city too many 
of the thoroughfares are dingy and 
untidy. Occasional^ the}'’ arc of wood, 
which tends to emphasise their defects. 

A large proportion of the houses have 
curious outside staircasas, built for two 
or three storeys against the street fronts. 











Caittd IS r4r So Stllwar 

McoiLL UNivensJTy the pniDE of Montreal 

On* o( IrKlitij; tiii]\rnl(Ir« In C^nala It ll* MtCIll Lnh«nii) of Mcnitreal rtmpminj; tcNtral 
larse M-t H t irotn It loumlnl at II e McCill Cnllp^e In i8ji with the 

ten >ptt of Jtrnpt McGill, It hat »Lnc« t«fti ticht> cfKlow«l l> man> wealth} Vott Canacllant , It 
inelmJct tl e four (acultiet of Aitt, Law, Mctlldneanl Api'Iiccl Science with alaout t,30o itudenti 
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idci oi Uie coinmt.rcc ot tlie port miy be 
githcrcd from the hct tint although 
it<i lnrl)oiir n Iwund bj ice for 
four months out of the tuche it is 
the «^\cnth port of the uorld md 
Inndlcs one third of the total trade of 
tlic whole Dominion 
Tlic nins docks built b> the Dominion 
Gosemment are among<^t the finest m 
the world Tlicrc is accommodation 
for o\tr one hundred acsscls The 
transit <heds as thej arc called arc 
enormous lwoston,i\d structures for 
the storage of freight handler! b> the 
Go\ eminent Mtrcliant Marine tlie \\ lute 
Star Canadian Picific and other Inns 
atlantic lines Tlicre arc twenty different 
steamship companies an<l the total 
tonnage is 0 537000 marly all Bnlisli 
and Canadian As illustrating the 
growth of the port it may lx. mentioned 
that lielween 2911 and Z9ZI the traffic 
increased hy 350 per cent 

Tl fi> M l« o( \N«ier Tfont 
At the opening of the twentieth 
century tlic St LawTcncc was so 
Jcficient m dock accommodation that 
many sesscU could not make a landing 
and others rcquinng to be dry 
dockerl for repairs were forced to steam 
a thousand miles away All this is now 
altered In addition to four large piers 
for ocean steamers the new ftoatmg 
dock the Duke of Connaught built in 
Lnghnd and towed to Alontrcal m 1912 
has a capacity for ships of 25 000 tons 
w Inch greatly exceeds the tonnage of any 
vessel which has yet reached port Tlic 
total water front extends for 30 
miles including two miles of bulkhead 
quays for inland vessels The whole of 
the enclosed area is m track connexion 
with all the railw ay’s entering the city 
The affairs of the port of Montreal arc 
controlled by a board of commissioners 
composed of Dominion representatives 
the shipping interests and the city 
corporation The process of deepening 
the channel ls m tlic hands of tlic 
Dominion government The gram 
elevators of the port arc so stupendous 
as almost to dwarf the great churcli of 


Notre D imc One has a capacity of 
2600000 bushels and Us fellow cm 
Store nearly as much The conviycr 
galfcnes as they arc called aggregate 
eight miles m length and 1 000 000 
bushels of wheat a day can be handled 

Leaving the nver and traversing tl e 
streets and squares of the city we ascend 
Mount Royal An inclined railway 
carries the visitor up to the lookout 
platform Although only 770 feet high 
It commands an extent and variety of 
urban vjcve towhich neitlier 3 fontmartrc 
in Pans nor the Mens Janiculum of 
Rome can pretend 

TIjc Un ver» t) ot McGdI 

Die Mount Royal Park extends over 
400 acres and is the niral resort of 
Montrealers botli m summer and v\ inter 
On the lower eastern slope of the 
mountain is the splendidly equipped 
Royal \ ictona Hospital the gift of 
the two munificent Scottish Canadian 
peers Lord* Mounlstcphen and 
Strathcona Beyond and below are tl c 
numerous buildings which form the 
impressive university of McGill 

Dus famous seat of learning is notable 
for the completeness of us scientific 
equipment especially in engineering and 
medicine and for Us inclusion of a 
residential college for women students 
the Royal Victoria College and a 
conservatonum of music A mile or so 
distant m the French quarter is the 
French and Roman Catholic equivalent 
to McGill known alternatively as tie 
Umvcrsitil dc Montreal or Laval 
University founded in 1852 and com 
prising the faculties of law mcdicmc the 
arts and more especially theology It 
IS attended by over 5 000 students The 
instruction is of course exclusively in 
French save m the faculty of theology 
where Latin prevails 

Efiect ot Two Great Bu Idings 

Montreal s social and spectacular 
centre must to-day be sought m the 
spacious Dominion Square a change 
due perhaps to tie simple westerly 
tendency noticeable in nearly all great 
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cities, but which has been enormously 
accelerated by two diverse factors, 
the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railwa}’’ terminus known as the Windsor 
Street Station and the completion of 
the great Cathedral of S. James. 

A Copy of Rome’s S. Peter’s 

This latter is a reproduction on a 
reduced scale of S. Peter's at Rome — 
and indeed is generally, but erroneously, 
spoken of locally as S. Peter’s — ^but 
although on a more advantageous site 
is far less interesting, architecturally, 
than the church of Notre Dame, 
noticed above. Its dome is 250 feet 
fliigh, and the lofty Corinthian portico is 
•certainly beautiful and effective. The 
Protestants, or rather the Anglican 
branch of that religious body, also 
have hereabouts their cathedral, that of 
Christ Church, built in the decorated 
Gothic style, with a tall spire. 

To attempt to enumerate aU the 
churches, convents, nunneries and 
religious retreats in Montreal, many of 
them of great size and solidly built, is 
fortunately not necessary here. It is 
sufficient if their prevalence is pointed 
out as a distinguishing feature of the 
city. A generation or so ago they had 
few if any architectural rivals, but now 
powerful and even wealthier secular 
interests are at work to effect the trans- 
formation of Montreal. 

Munificence in Art 

Besides the ornate castellated 
terminus of one railway company, 
there is the Tunnel Terminal station 
of another, the Canadian National 
Railways, which, piercing Mount Royal 
itself, has found an outlet close to 
S. James’s Cathedral. Another close 
neighbour of the cathedrals is the Sun 
Life Assurance Company’s building, 
and everywhere the old skyline is 
being modified by similar structures. 

In some of the new buildings, how- 
ever, such as those flanking the original 
i\IcGill University building, height is not 
sought so much as elegance. This is 
particular^ noticeable in the new Art 
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Gallery in Sherbrooke Street, which is 
built of marble with a portico of mono- 
lithic Ionic columns, and in some of the 
lordly private mansions near by. 

But it is not in its buildings alone that 
the taste and munificence of Montrealers 
are exhibited. The art and literary 
collections in private hands rival those 
in many of the wealthiest American 
cities, and examples of the Old Masters 
as well as the modern schools of painting, 
valued at millions of dollars, are to be 
found housed within a stone’s throw of 
the palatial Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

The Older Montreal 

Yet all this, it must be remembered, 
is the new and secular Montreal, the 
Montreal bent upon exploiting its 
unrivalled situation to the uttermost, of 
rivalling Chicago commercially and 
aesthetically emulating Boston. For 
the old, reverent, conservative Montreal, 
whose spirit, although overlaid by this 
ostentatious fagade of wealth, is still 
alive and potent, one must turn back 
to the httle low and rambling building, 
the Chateau Ramezay, the former 
residence of Montreal’s governors, now 
kept as a museum of the Old Order. 

The climate of Montreal is usually 
very hot in summer and very cold in 
winter, the mean temperature for five 
months in the year being below freezing- 
point. And yet, owing to the way in 
which all dwelling-houses are heated 
and the suitable clothing of the people, 
the cold is so little inconvenient that 
winter is undoubtedly the pleasantest 
season of the year. The city is famous 
for its winter sports, which include 
skating, ski-ing, tobogganing, sleighing, 
snow-shoeing, ice-hockey and curling. 

For winter zest, sparkle and gaiety, 
Montreal to-day eclipses even the St. 
Petersburg of the Romanoffs, and 
fashionable Sherbrooke Street or the 
roads of Mount Royal Park, with their 
procession of sleighs, sumptuous or 
quaint, drawn by brightly garnished 
horses jingling their silver bells, are 
invested with a mid- win ter charm and 
elegance not to be seen elsewhere. 
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Russia’s Holy City Under Tsar & Soviet 

by Sir Philip Gibbs 

Atitlirr ol •• The XtuIiHe ot lljc Roiil “ 


T O UTiJi* of >!cr<r(m lunv « lo 
dcvtilK- n riiy Jit winch miny 
n'j»nrts It' <>M lift, famous in 
Jii'-lnf}*, h.i\r vjfjintJ nrtnt iJ'.itli 
It w.ts ill'* holy cjtv of m 

winch the T‘an wtic crown***!, and 
u}i<7r f}firy Mff court utth the 

KT« ito't nnyinfconc* Tl etc i\ no 
hnwrr a Ivsr or a c«mrt. and micni- 
(ict-rcr Ins n't! fM»?n whf^c 

jvnrtiy rrjf’ns instmtl 

To tins cjtj t*» ll c *pnnR time camr 
Ihr* fKiliI «. o^icnl' an<l ricfj fiKfcInnl*' 
Conn St r« t«-r‘'l»\JTy. or lVtr«vr.»d or 
I cn«t»KMd— the nunc of the ht«* ciptial 
Ins clnnpcd rapidly '■nice* (he <tn K 
War— to ln<l a life of ard luxury 
with thnr clr^jint woiivtifolL 
llio*** jxropi'* arc iilhcr ilr.n| or in 
I xile. and thnr fntmls of pUnMirc an 
UiT (he mos( pirt clfr<al Tlie Hormitai;** 
ri*'taurant, for instance, was one of (he 
nu/'l ‘uinptufrtis and «.xi»nsuc phcis 
in Kufojte In n 1 went to (lie Umm- 
tafie after ific (Ircil Uar, in time of 
f imine. it was a «oup kitclKii, m which 
.Nmtncan nhtf workers were feeding 
uiuKt nounslnd children 

I'rom one Mclodrimi lo Another 
Since the Res ofution there is no longer 
a cwsclc^s tide of smart carriages taking 
rich ladies and tliiir ens .titers to the fine 
.diops m the Kurnclzki Xfost or the 
l.tibyanka, the Hond Street and Piccadilly 
of Moscow* before Communism 
Tliire was not a shop open when I 
was there in the last days of Lemn's 
rule, when all priwlc trading was for* 
hidden, and although they arc now 
allowed to trade again, their custom is 
poor and their stocks arc small As 
long as the Sox let regime endures it seems 
ccriam lliat iJic old air of 5f>j£-/3do«r ut 


th«-sc will not come bick 

Moh^o** In*, clnngid and jet it still 
rtinniis the mo*t .lston 1 ^lung the mo-«t 
fini.isijr. the mo-^t drt.ini like cit\ in 
Luro{x cn*wdotl with life which is lik 
a ‘cen** m iiv !<xlnm i 

\i«ion from tn Oriental Tite 
1 fom a r dec to the ‘omb WLSt of the 
cut cilktl ‘'jnmrw Hill one now •■ccs 
Movcow oul*-pnad unchancid m its 
g«n<ml pictun though ‘o nnn\ hou*<.s 
ucte burnt and rebuilt after lint day 
of hiNtort* Under a blue «kj — deeply 
blue in tbc sbimmering heal of summer 
pile blue nl)o\c winter «now — it rt‘C- 
from the phm like some MSion o> an 
Orunlal tile It is a city withm a city 
ciiclositl by a double hno of high 
finiastic walls with fan*shaj>cd battle- 
ments Aloxc them, m all directions, 
are (all, (Inn (ow*ts like minarets 
crowmd by i>car-<hapcd domes glitter- 
ing in a golden way, so that the sun’s 
rays fla«h from them 
Tlicrc arc four hundred and fifty 
churches in Moscow, and the greater 
mimixr of them ln\c those golden 
cupolas, large and small, abo\c tall 
white shafts so that m some places 
they arc thickly clustered and take one's 
eyes skyward with a sense of wonder 
Between them are white palaces and 
old white-washed liouses, and m the 
centre of all the inner fortress city of 
the Kremlin, flanked by* enormous walb 
with those curious fan-shaped battle- 
ments, entered by narrow gates, with 
stone stairxxays loading to the ramparts, 
and w Uhm a huddle of churches, palaces, 
barracks, offices and bell towers, all 
crownetl by those glittering domes again. 

The whole city coxers Ixxcntj-sexen 
and a Ini/ square miics, throuf^h u ImcIj 
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MAP OF THE REINSTATED CAPITAL OF RUSSIA 


winds the River liloskva ; and for a 
thousand years of tragic and bloody 
history the heart of Russia has dwelt 
here in “ Little Mother Moscow,” as it 
is called bj' the Russian peasants, who 
love it in spite of its cruelties, its terrors, 
its bloodstained stones. 

The outer city is called the White 
City, and is enclosed b\' a wide girdle of 
broad boulevards lined by trees and 
inter.>ectod by wide streets which radiate 
from the Kremlin. In the old days 
th'-.-e were the quarters where the 
aii'stocracy lived in great mansions, and 
in which, after the Revolution, the 
]>norist cl.i'''‘'cs of Mo‘=cow were given 
horo'c-room, exc-'pt for Ccitain buildings 
that were rcM-rved for Soviet onices. 
At the tiuiauce to the inner city. 


through a narrow gateway, where at 
night a lantern burns, all men doff their 
hats and caps, at; even the Tsar him.sclf 
was bound to do. In a little chamber 
to the right of the gateway is the .shrine 
of the Iberian Virgin, a picture venerated 
by all Orthodox Russians of the old 
faitli, and believed by them to have 
miraculous powers. The Virgin's head 
is enveloped in a net of pearls. 

Immediately opposite, cut in large 
letters on a high wall, is an itjscription 
made by the Communist ruU-rs of 
Russia : ” Religion is opium for the 
lU'ople.” 

It is the assertion of a godless rrecfl 
at the very entrance to tlu‘ heart ‘'f 
Ku'-sia. where all the Tsars and all th-e 
pea'-ants who passed tnunnured prayer,' 
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tlirough tljL ccnlutic« TJjit writing 
on llic-kiall ■^xincrl to ln\c liltlc effect 
on llic TinmU or cii'^toni^ of tin |>wp!c 
wlitn I \Ms tluri for ill (lij lonj rverj 
time 1 ns I <li 1 nnnj tunes I 

5jw grtrtjjn of |)oor jn-opk stindinr fi) 
tilt little shrine with its lightctl nmilcs 
and c\cr> drodikj dn\*cr or 
who pisv^l dofftsl his for enp in defnnee 
of orders niifl with inhintcsl 

and tndittniul rcsrrrncc which hid 
not j*cl IxTii kilJetl 
Tlirmigli this j^itc the wij lends 
to the fiinons Knsmjn or Iveil ‘vpni 
a pmt oj>cn «pice Mllninm:sl> pwctl 
with ct)hh1c Slones in which thm nn 


deep nits nnd holes undir the liigh 
Wills of tliL Krtmlin On the oppo Ul 
sid IS n row of shops cillal the Trading 
Hows and Ixjond whtrt the ground 
dips tlow-nhill tfwnrd'. tic riser is the 
cnlhulrnJ of S Hi«jJ whichis ccrtunl} 
the most cxtrnordirnr> fintistic nnd 
nnnjing ndsinturt in 'lone c\tr 
nttempiid bj an nrcintcct of perserted 
iniif inntion 

It ssns begun in th reign of l\an the 
Temblt to comm mornti the cnpiure 
of Knrnn and iis Tnrtar hordes m 1554 
nn<l Us dirk link clnjwlst n two store j*s 
nrc surmounted bj n doren cupolns 
nnd spires pnmtcil m m in> different 



7 A Utekfoi • 


SOVIET SYMBOLISM ADORNS MlJSCOW ARCHITECTURE 
Red R ssia util sm I cr commandeered cstabibhmrats according to 1 er needs and decorates them 
external]} \\itli lo 1 inscriptions rchtind to nrotctariandictatorsh p and s orld revolution I ormcrly 
the Cl jl> of tl e t\ol Hty now the House of the IVorkers thb buiMfn^r Is near the theatre square 
Tl c noti •« declares tl at the Dklalorship of He Workm ts the Salvation of the World ' 


MSCO tl?' 



F A. jJIackenziQ 


BOLSHEVIST MILITARY FUNERAL IN THE STREETS OF MOSCOW 
A military funeral is usually attended with all honours. Here the cortege, with banners, brass band',, 
and troops with rifles and fixed bayonets, is seen passing through the Kuznetzki Most. This erstwhile; 
Bond Street of Moscow runs from the Petrovka to the Bolshaya Lubyanka and was once the citj-’b 
most animated and fashionable business thoroughfare ; it is now a mere ghost of its former self 

colours and formed into astonishing of public execution. Patriots, heroes, 

shapes. Some of the spires are twisted martyrs, were hanged in batches below 

and coloured like the old-fashioned the Kremhn walls, to the beat of drum 

sugar sticks, others are covered with sounding above the roar, of angry mobs 

painted scales and others are serrated, and the wailing of the victims. Here 

The cupolas are like the turbans of the Ukases of the Tsars were proclaimed 

the Sultan’s IMamelukes or Circassian to the people, .who groaned beneatln 

bodyguards, in medieval times, with their . ancient tjrannies. There \v«re- 

striped colours and bulb-hke shapes, burnings, floggings and many muiders; 

and above all this queer conglomeration below these walls. 

are massive gilded crosses. Across these very cobble stoms rode- 

The Red Square, in which this church Napoleon and his generals to stable- 
stands, reeks with history and old blood their horses in the church of S. Basil;, 

and recent tragedy. In the time of wliile their men searched for food andl 

the first Tsars, of whom the cruellest loot in deserted houses, from whidi 

was Ivan the Terrible, it was the place presently came a smell of bfimmg- 
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Kouml il)<- comir wtllnn the wills of 
{lie Krcintm rix-s nboic llu^ </|uirL 
the Illicit tower of nil the tower's 
known as hin Vthk} or Ihij John 
and >t w~is from the pinjict Ik.Iow its 
penr thniiwl dome that NaiKilc-on "stood 
with a ftw of his followers and looked 
down mxjn a burning Mo'cow and "saw 
in the heart of its llamcs and in the dark 
cloud of smoke creeping across the <k^ 
tlic message of his own doom 
In that IJctl Square recent historj lias 
add«l to the ghosts Tfio last of the 
KomanoJTs— tile Lmjxjror Nicholas — 
with his weak good nature Ins deap 
Io\e of Kussia his mpticnl faith his 
sense of im[H.ndmR tngeaij stood here 
to proclaim his share m the Great War 
to call to the lojnllj of lus people tq 
demand their «<rMCC and sacrifice 
Tlicre were great parades of the Imperial 
troops glittering genenU magnificent 
cavalry until revolution followed war, 
and the I?al ^uaro was the gathering 
place of terror while from all parts of 
Moscow came the rounds of tumult and 
of civil war vvitli a sweep of bullets and 
a roar of guns 


Here. I siw another kind of imhtarj 
parade under new dictators as Trotsk> 
reviewed his Hed Arm^ on the jnni 
ver-arj of the Soviet Ktpubhc It was 
in the winter with a hglit fall of enow 
on the ground and a cold wind blowing 
and tlu IJed soldi rs wore their long 
overcoats with the spiked cap which 
makes them look like \ssjTian warriors 
Within the Kremlin I tnin the new 
dictator h> ill— djing they •■aid but 
when Trotsky came out m his motor 
car a croud of hungry and haggard 
people cheered though it was liard to 
see at that time wlnt Iwntfit hul come 
to them b> tlic ov rthrow cf tlu old 
regime except an cqualitv f n I'erj 
Not even tint indeed for th kom 
missirs and Soviet ofTiciiU and ti 
officers of the Ked Amij wer lettf 
fed and better clothed than tlie 
proletariat govemedbj theirncw form 
of autocrac> and tjrannv Outside the 
Kremlin walls on an open bank above 
the Uctl Square were the gra cs of 
men who had died in the service of the 
Communist faith among whom was one 
Lnglisliman 



F A M!ick«n2 9 

GREAT OPERA HOUSE OF MOSCOW UNDER SOVIET PATRONAGE 
Tl e Bolsl 01 The tre form rly the Great Imperial Theatre wis rebu It after a fire m 1854 ind holds 
I 000 people S nee the I inpire s fall »t I as witnessed many strange scenes Here annual sess ons 
of the All Russ an Congress of SomcIs base bcetbeldand maCTificc t operas presented to peasant 
a idiences the encouragement of drimaMc ^rt be luf a bright spot in thp Cpmmun sts rfcpr^ 
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N<n\ llicrt IS n nn\ Kn\p It is tint 
of I^nin him<<.U l!ic kufcr < f lti<' Utd 
nstihition the ncknowlafpiif Itnd of 
tlir ^\^ct ‘'(111 nn 1 m hi>. sttini;i 
uncnnnj ruthless wij nnniMf|,inm 
Mho sTtitis to hi\i. put 1 ‘•jxll fn th 
Uus-:nn jwo] Ic nntiwhnhultl coinf,c 
to ncknouJtd^t the fiiluix of In'! imn 
ulnl« to rt-UtVt nnin o^ the c» ni 
htt-^ ind to t,nnl <om of tl 


ripped ciftin Ins si rej km coit ^nd 
hist slipjwrs Ins wife 'ind dai^htcr 
with shawls (VLf (Icir heads tm 
t roi kred bwi CCS wide jKtticoitb and 
1>oots of I rit,ht!> cf !oi red Icatl cr 
Gmks ami Turks qo 1> and the rt 1 
f 7(111110 1 c n til tl e trccts fher 
arr (.irci tin u m u m thtir national 
dr with p< arl Ittcl cd bodices an 1 
t ill f 11 1 , 1 a trikh m cloaks reaching 


I 



NOVO DCVITCHI CONVENT FROM THE OUTSKIRTS OF MOSCOW 
r jWc I d nnn an S eup^ Jji fs '* pr H) • • M'*w of Movo Tl exp aU c Wo u; to a 
ronsfrioi oil M rmaj r vsllrv ll o N l> a t hi C a pnl 1 u so U pst of tl c Prs ty 
cl rt Icnnlcll l(j< Jlhacppatl tor il f irtrtt an 1 nlthin its t rml an 1 baillen Ptiled 
« all are a call etJral k*> crat ct urrl ps s t"-!! tower a I ina y eras « of cn ne I Russ ans 


old liberties of pn\atc tradinj, and 
pn\att proixrtj before Ins death 

Jit was a realist and a Jiumortst aswcll 
as a terrorist and dictator I’crhaj s 
the world has never seen such a queer 
combination of qualities in anj human 
being and perhaps no man has caused 
more misery and violence bj a challenge 
to civilization and a call to world 
revolution 

Tlirough the Red Siiuarc and icross 
the 'even bridges of JIoscow and 
between the inner and outer cities the 
life of Moscow passes and one sees 
every type of Russian character and 
race Russian peasants trudge past 
with their hand drawn sledges or thtir 
wheeled carts the old moujik in lus 


to the tabs of their black boots who are 
Cossacks of the Don 
Tlic t>’pical crowds of Moscow arc 
to be found in the markets at midday 
During the strictest time of the com 
munistic regime the markets were 
closed and no pm ate trading w as 
allowed under severe penalties of 
imprisonment winch crowded the gaols 
But when Lemn established the new 
economic laws which permitted private 
trading again under certain restrictions 
and replaced the rationing system by 
money w-ages the markets were rc- 
opentjd and the country folk brought m 
their produce while the townsfolk dis 
plajed old stocks or household goods 
which they had hidden m the cellars or 
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F A. Mackenzie 


ATHEISM MAKES ITS HOME IN A MOSCOW SANCTUARY 


The Church of S. Pimen, in the vicinity of the Triumphal Gate, having been turned into a club, the 
sacred icons and gorgeous decorations which adorned the altar were removed and in their places 
Bolshevist placards abusing the priests were put. Above, on the left, is seen a placard representing 
a priest in the form of a huge spider, sw ollen w ith the life-blood of his deluded vnctims 


had been allowed to keep in the time of 
revolution and requisitions. 

Between the rows of wooden booths 
where there was this displa}' of food 
stuffs, bits of furniture, Oriental rugs, 
ironmongery, boots, underclothing and 
most of the things one may see in 
Petticoat Lane, London, on a Sunday 
morning, stood lines of men and women 
who at a glance could be seen to belong 
to the old aristocracy or middle class. 
Their clothes were threadbare, but of 
different cut to that of the peasants. 


Here and there indeed some of the 
younger women looked almost smart, 
because of the way they wore their 
black dresses and neatly trimmed hats, 
however shabby. 

Some of them looked iD and all of 
them frightened, for they were not 
quite sure of the liberty of those new 
economic laws which allowed them to 
traffic publicly. They held out fur 
capes, embroidered slippers, trinkets of 
aU kinds, knitted vests, silk scarves, 
gilt candlesticks, all kinds of odds and 
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ends svbicli Ind once bclnrcd tJ> i lif» 
of comfort ’ind ix t\ */> wlltrlj 
dc'tmjT^l b> ne-olulinn 

Tlic j.Tnl initkrl is in tin* 

SnkJnri' S|tjirr ind lh« rfnnctir of 
llir Ku Man ii-opk is lx 'l siud csl ih ti 
sslirn lU ih'* Ixxjths nrr crimilnl ssUh 
1 u\tr* ind Inrtctir’* in nil < f ibe 
Orumil CMintrif^- and nl Ihc* mil of a 
single dij in >{o'<tns n ic i< consincfd 
- of Its A*-nfic clnncPr— tit inrrrhmi 
1‘1 s luicc sslnt be tNJXTls to irCtlsr 
iml tlic ln\fT i*las InU tf «tnt In 
ctjxxts to gut l»cft»Ti tU birgiin i*. 
struck ificT prof mg ^l th»| utiti m On 
thr-sshof m spit tftfirnu<r\ Clll'etl 


!»} tlm Resolution ml tic 1 ri.ik(lossn 
of industtA I cou! 1 not si\ lint the c 
rxfmds in tfj nntk* ts h ul i hmi dn^ or 
d'spimng look cxnpt \\licr« i!i I t 
Jints of If} inlt Jltctinls stood <n 
tl kerb tour* sMtIi their jKKrrcinn int 
Tl jx'is.ants it hist hid i stunls 
cbci rful loejl mil wtrt jrolnblj Ixttn 
fid linn ins othtr rU s m Ku n 
Ixntisc ill ) held (fit Olds ourct of 
SSI dill sshich 1 1 } in tli kind ciith tint 
\s is ibiirs 

To ill louri is in Mosco's lx fore the 
(»ti It W ir tlx nio<*t mimoniblc 'cene of 
spfmdnir ssas in o|Kri niglii at the 
(ircit Imjxrri d Tltitn when the 



THE RED FLAG AT WAR WITH CHRISTIANITY 
n <“ devotl tial I al its of tl p mss m of the Ri sslan people base not been rteeph afliclctl 1 y tl c 
Soilet regi ne altl icb im y f rociois alt-icks oi rcl g ot 1 ase l)cen i st sited I y Red 1 » lere 
Close to the Uterim U tpel b iU In t6fg anl Of e of the most sacretishrJ es in Kussii this quota 
tion from 1 arl Marx is c nl lazo cd In large letlera on a stall Kclig on is opium for tl e people 
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emperor and empress and the imperial 
court were present. Under the Soviet 
Republic it remained as one of the last 
sanctuaries of light, warmth and 
beauty in a city of darkness and 
poverty, for the Soviet leaders and 
officials encouraged dramatic art, main- 
tained the ballet and gave distinguished 
recognition to aU actors, dancers and 
musicians, provided they became loyal 
serA'ants of the Soviet state and system. 

Price Paid for the Gift of Art 

Tickets for the opera were given to 
trade unions, university students and 
school children, and these at least were 
exchanged for good measure, though 
other tickets for food and clothes were 
often worth no more than waste paper, 
because of the scarcity of food and the 
lack of clothing. 

In the imperial box, Avhere the roj^al 
family had sat so often, glittering with 
orders and jewels, there were long- 
haired men in red shirts and short- 
haired women in cheap blouses leaning 
over the velvet balustrade, above which 
the imperial eagles were hidden under 
the red flag.. In the world of art, 
anyhow, Communism had brought a 
great gift to the common folk, though at 
a tragic price of blood and tears. 

A Use for Pious Legacies 

Next to the Great Imperial Theatre in 
interest and reputation is the ^loscow 
Art Theatre, which, all through the 
time of famine and direst poverty, 
U})held its great tradition of artistic pro- 
duction, brilliant acting and original 
genius. 

In the old days ^loscow was a great 
treasure house of pictures, jewels and 
precious works. In the Historical 
Museum and Imperial Rumyantzov 
Museum and otlier art galicrics they 
had magnificent collections of carl}’ 
paintings, manuscripts, jirinted books, 
eo'^lumes and antiquities. As far as I 
could discover tho.se treasures still 
remain untouched, although manv of 
the g:illeri(‘S, hire tiiosc in the Kremlin, 
v.vrc no longcj ojwn to the public. 


But it is probable that the greatest 
wealth in the form of precious stones has 
gone from IMoscoav for ever and from the 
buildings which they adorned. In all 
the great churches of Moscow, like the 
Cathedral of the Assumption in the 
Kremlin, and the great Church of the 
Saviour outside the Kremlin, com- 
memorating the victories of 1812, the 
holy icons or pictures were plastered 
with eveiy^ kind of precious jewel, some 
as big as eggs, and encased in gold or 
encrusted with pearls and diamonds 
and rubies and sapphires, as the gifts 
of emperors and empresses, princes 
and princesses, and the rich aristocracy, 
who were generally as pious as some of 
them were cruel. 

Fantastic City of Ghosts 

The temptation of so much wealth 
could not be resisted by the desperate 
and poverty-stricken rulers of the 
Kremlin, and they laid hands on this 
ecclesiastical wealth. If it went to bu}? 
grain for- the famine-stricken millions 
of the Volga, as they alleged, the loss of 
all those gleaming stones can hardly 
be begrudged. I for one have no 
proof to the contrary, though doubts 
creep in. 

It will be seen that the Russian 
Revolution has left such a mark on 
Moscow that people who knew it before 
will hardl}'^ recognize its present ways of 
life. ]\Iost of the great mansions have 
been stripped, although I was billeted 
in one which had been preserved in its 
old state of magnificence and slept on 
a tnicklc bed in a gilded salon filled 
with statuary? and handsome furniture, 
with pictures by Corot and other great 
masters still hanging undisturbed on 
the stately walls. 

But the general view of Moscow 
remains unclumgcd, and by day and 
night I wandered through it with a .sen'^e 
of enchantment, because of its fantastic 
beauty, and with many a thrill of 
adventure, because of old .and recent 
hisloty’ which makes thi.s cit)’ ghost- 
haunted to all who remember the drama 
of its life. 
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Naples. The sculptured Porta Capuana, flniihed by hvo round 
to'cccrs, IS one oj the finest Renaissance gatezvavs in existence 
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NAPLES 


Beauty & Squalor of the “Siren City” 

by George Sampson 

rducntiontst and M-in of I cttcra 


t OOKHD at from the cape of 
. J’t>^jh|>o. Xiples »<; rc\nK»l a 
great sweep of Inbiti- 

tion<*, ixgirl wUh InlU anti clo<<lj 
imbraceil bj a «<‘'i of incrctltblc !>luc 
Witluii an mtur cur\t. of this great bow 
rj«c5 a mountun. low, v)linrf, s\m 
metrical It seem'^ cnnnmply placctl 
it's and ainningly ^lnj>etl. with its low, 
gradiial, fertile ‘•lope-; uj>on which the 
\ilhgcs gleam wlntc Surely this 
mountain is pirl of tlic Ix'iutyl But 
o\cr the cloven summit a hglit cloud 
streams impilpablj away, yet never 
passes, and never will j>ass, for U 
comes from the heart of Vchuviiis 
Naples stands ujvin thrcitcnwl and 
unquiet ground v\l one end is Vc^uv ms 
with Its tcrnhlc history ; at the other 
the smoking soil of the i'lifcgrean I icld^ 
TJio wooded height of I’osihpo, beautiful 
m U*'cU and bciutiful for what it reveals, 
IS a mass of volcanic rock, and out at 
sea lies little Ischia, rent and nv aged by 
earthquake Naples itself his suffered 
httle; but some di> the world miy 
tremble at a disaster more terrible than 
that winch whelmed Messina 

Place of Dewildennj No!«e 

No fear of an unknown future dis 
tresses the Neapolitan lie is a child 
of the sun, impulsive gay, content 
with little His city, which looks so 
fair from the sea, is less fair when we 
plunge into its nirrow, teeming streets, 
like deep ravines cut into clifls of tower- 
ing habitations It is a huge, tortuous, 
bewildering place, one of the noisiest on 
earth, and silent, it would seem, at no 
hour of day or night In Naples we 
seem to hav e left Europe behind When 
the hot days come, the people forsake 
their rooms and live in the streets. 


cooking over little stoves with a spark 
or two of clnrcoil and performing the 
most intimate toilet ojicrations upon 
Ihcir young in the full blaze of day 

Milk Direct to the Cutlomer 

Tlicrc a small boy*, with the engaging 
confidince of a puppy, runs up to a 
tourist, and stroking Ins arm, begs 
im^iistibly to be allowed to look at his 
camera Even within a hotel of 
indubitable rcspect.abilit)', a raven- 
hnirwl chamlxrninid suddenly shatters 
the conventions by imnulsivcly stroking 
tlic arm of a fiir-haircd visitor and 
CNchimmg. " Lci ha i belli capcili ” 

Jr the morning and evening the 
milkman pays his calls He wlic^ no 
*' pram,” he dnves no " float *' No boy 
distributes cans or hygienic bottles 
Tlic Neapolitan milkman comes round 
with Ins herd of goat-, and milks them 
into vessels let dowTi by strings from the 
windows of the upper floors 

In the hotel region a few cows with 
their attendant calves may be seen 
Once the goats used to mount the stairs 
and be milked at the doors , but even 
Naples at last found some disagreeable 
inconvxmcncc m that, and " Nanny ” 
now functions m tJie streets 

The history of Naples is perhaps more 
dreadful than that of any other Italian * 
City — sordidly and secretly dreadful 
We need not dwell on the e<arliest days 
Perhaps they were happy, for they have 
htllc history that we know Some 
seven centuries before the Christian era 
a band of Greek settlers founded the 
aty that was to become famous as 
Cumae, north of Cape Miseno From 
Cumae subsidiary colonies were formed 
on the adjacent bays of Pozzuoli 
and Naples, the latter being named 
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Gastello dell'Ovo 


JOSTLING STREETS AND AMPLE HARBOURS OF NAPLES ON ITS BAY 


Parthenope, from one of the Sirens, 
whose body was found on the shore. 

By the side of this settlement there 
grew up in later years Neapolis, the 
" new city,” the old being Palae- 
opolis ; but Parthenope, the " Siren 
City,” was its name for centuries 
after in the hearts of its lovers. It 
is as “ sweet Parthenope ” that Virgil, 
who lived and was buried at Naples, 
pays it his tribute at the end of the 
Georgies : 

"Illo Vergilium me tempore dulcis 
alebat 

Parthenope.*’ 


In the wealthy days of Rome, 
Naples and its neighbourhood became 
the favourite site for the pleasure-seats 
of the great ones, and it was to the villa 
of LucuUus on Posilipo that the 
victorious Odoacer banished in 476 the 
contemptible Augustulus, last of the 
western Caesars. Even till that date 
Naples had cherished the language and 
manners of a Greek colony. 

We called the history of Naples 
“ dreadful.” Perhaps the best justifica- 
tion of the epithet we could give would 
be to take the reader into the Piazza del 
Plebiscito. where the royal palace turns 
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national museum at the NOnTHERN END OF THE VIA ROMA 
To the wrtl of llie Putza Catour ritrt the National Muteutn, erected In 1386 at a barracks used In the 
se\mt tenth cnitiiry at a unitrrsity attd turned into a lauteum In the eighteenth It contains one of the 
finest collections in llettorld and Includes the I omnelan antiquities bronres from Herculaneum and 
(he 1 amese collection In the nest ttlns <1 a callery of the ^at Kalian masters 
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^JAPLES 


tt-; iMck on (Itf anrvnt of ifio 

Anf:r\in«i nn<l fict-s ih( ‘^<-mKUcI« 
fortnoil li> Sin ] nncr^* <Ii I’.iffo 
Tliric nl alnnf; tlw front of 

tlic pahcc *Mnil crplit «t.itnc^, fcpn.- 
vcnnoft fsj’lil crntnri!'^ of NVijwhnn 
intnnrchy. Hic ‘■l.ilttr iv Kot»rft 
tlic Nomnn. tlif 'cfoml Tralaicl th'* 
(irnmn, Ihr tinni I'riiirff-s (fir Aiirr\m 
(lie fourth is .\lf<»n‘o the Sjunnttl. llu 
fiftfi i< < tnrf'^ (hr fff»Ij‘ Konnn I in* 
|x-for, thr Is (Inrlrs ihr )hinr!>f)n. 

the vsinilh u JaicJmn .'fnr.it, N*-ijn> 
loon's c.-i\aUv .ntnl (hr ri^lith is 
\’>c(or Kmnnnvrl, firt of I(it\ 
Tint IS l4» <i\. fn ni llir iwrlfth lo (hr 
ninctmilli crntnrv* N'lphs u.i< nifrt! hy 
f>rxi}’n wiMTihni' *<rui. if whom werr 
(hr Mirst of (*>' ir I uni 

N*plr** fiory 

I(s hniftn* undfT (h'* ?pint«h Mcrrox-s 
IS a nnfnncJ nlj. stor^* of .nlfvutce Iiiiil 
lorih'm and nch rinlinc Tiir sanotis 
rnolntjoin Wl J>y .SVijiotitin pKnots 
n^cl ih'* tisml fitc .it the hinds of 
cntrrnflioil (\*nnnv. Iml jnifciinait 
could nol l>r <l(h\tnl for cstf, am! (he 
a(r«ciln*s of " Ihunln," IVniiinml If , 
cNisoscxl h> Cihdstonr to ihctx«ntion 
of a conipintixel) cuih/cd worM, 
and the Indirrons futility of 
*' JJomhmo,*' Im ‘on, .it list hroupht 
Ihr KiriKdoni to an tnd in (‘Tii, when 
Girihalcii .inntxcil it (o K.il}*. 

Tlic !fi«t plcisinf* incuh nt to liifjhsh- 
rnen in (he stoiy' of X.ipfes i<> one as<o- 
cnteil with the Rrcit mnic of Ncl«on 
Kxtrjlxxlj’ knows .ilxmt the rommtic 
pission of tint RTsal siilor for (he 
fniil .ind Joul}' I-iily Il.imiUon, wife 
of the amlnssador to the court of 
I'crdinand I. Tlj.it court, (he real 
nilei of which was rcnhmnd's Austmn 
wife, the ihstohitc Mam Carohm, w.is 
nitumlly the most violent foe of all 
Jjbcral and rcvoJiJtiomry doctrines, and 
no one was more indignantly ansto- 
cratjc thin the former domestic sonant 
who was now wife of an ambassador and 
bosom friend of a queen 
Dunng the victonous progress of the 
Trench through Italy the court fled to 


r.ihrrncj umhr Ncl nn's prottction ami 
Naples fdl to eh iiujiitinuct s forces 
Hie Xtipolidn Ithtr.iis wxJcoinwi tin 
inxadits as the a|K)stK-s of poliucil 
IdHTtv, .ind sonthem Idlj htx'anK (In 
l*.irth< nojxin Kcpuhhc Ihit tlic 
Iniicii vwin nndi. (hrnisthcs unpop 
iilif and mnu'oNLr, were wmttd m irir 
home Iht new ripuhhc with its 
‘incrri .lud highinimltd liuhrs could 
nol tfifcnd itMlf mil nnck terms with 
tarclinil Kiifio hidir of I erdimnd > 
fonce^, ami C.iptini I tKUc wlio com 
iinndei! -the Viliorsc ofi N iplcs 

Another Sitie ol Nelion 

Ihit <tuldinly .Vehnn arrixcd. acting 
as .agent for the nlKtnt court anmtlkd 
(he .intiisiicc ami dcmaiidtd the uncon 
ditiotn! surremUr of the liadcrs 1 our 
of iliiin were executed One the 
Adnitnl tancciolo was etircd taken 
on l)OiTd ,S‘( I'm) s ship Iricii by a court 
mirtiil of his enemies, vnicnccd to 
ifeith, ami Initged from (he jardarm 
of the Minmi Hts l>od> ignomini 
ou<Iv c.i't into (he sen, was unshod up 
on siiore some time after Ajvologi'-ts 
for N\i«on trj' Jnrd to find mitigatuig 
cxplnnntionsandcvenpislificntion , but 
stifeh the nio«t anKnl linttr of democ- 
racy must fcxl a flint distaste for the 
indecent real with winch the hero of 
(lie Nile made himself hnngnnn lo the 
dirtiest httle court in Europe 

SIsly Yean After 

It iswTong to siy with the apologists. 
Jet us forget Naples and think onl} of 
Tnfilg.ir I tt us remember Naples in 
1/99 as a "orning ; but let us remember 
Marsili m i 80 o, when Marrjat and 
Winnington-Ingram, on the Intrepid 
and Argus, passively, if not actively, 
made possible the hnding of the 
Thousand Gnnbnhh, at least, never 
concealed his gratitude 

Naples, with its population of 772,000, 
is the first city of Italy, ranking just 
licforc Mihn with its 722,000 Lvery- 
whcrc tJjcrc is life Naples Jns a great 
museum, but it is not itself a museum 
Let us consider its outward features. 
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Vvliat strikes visitor is, first, the 

enormous size of next the 

c definite, undoubted 

Nap “-pas many squares, but 
Piebiscito, Muni*^^P^^’ Borsa, Dante, 
Jlcrcato and Ga^baldi all seem to be 
.sporadic open sph^es, crowded and noisy 
like the rest of tP^ centres 

of life. Surely 

.uze so lacking ^ localised " West 
Knd ’ The “ cst End” of Naples 
bi' .iks out in pa^fches all over its vast 
art a and is neighboured 

b\' shabbiness an^ squalor. In Naples, 
V. hat corresponds to London’s Piccadilly 
and Shaftosburv' Avenue, Park Lane 
and the Seven" ;Dials, are not merely 
neighbours but op together. 

Actuall}’ the most vital centres of life are 
centres of povert/ ^^ther than of wealth. 

To feel the pupe of the city you must 
go among the crO"’<3s that surge about 
the Porta Capu^oa, the Porta Nolana 
and the Torefta.' Here, indeed, is 
Xaples— the Naf^^s that revolted with 


MasanieUo, adored him, deserted him, 
kicked his body about the streets and 
then lamented him, all in the space 
of a few da 5 -s. A fascinating city, but 
dreadful. It is the one great Italian 
city tlirough whose darker regions the 
v’isitor feels unNviUing to walk alone 
at night. It is the city of dreadful 
animals, of people to whom pity seems 
incomprehensible ; though happily the 
R.S.P.C. A. is doing something to prevent 
the public ill-treatment of horses and 
donke57S. It is also the city of the 
Camorra, that mj^sterious, intangible 
bod 3 ^ Bie pou'er of uf)ich is denied, 
derided, doubted and dreaded. 

Of this, as of the even more intangible 
]\Iafia of Sicity, the foreigner cannot 
speak and need not trj'^ to, for the 
activities of neither will evmr touch him. 
It is worth noting, howev*er, that the 
Camorra is, politically, a Bourbonism 
of the gutter, and in its combination of 
politics "with crime, looks back to an evil 
past. It helped to do some of Bomba’s 
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AT WORK IN THE STREETS OF NAPLES 

'■■f rn«liev.U ciw afionl vivid, iiUcre^titu: stwHinof the liiunbitr 
' ‘‘-'•‘■■■'■'■'.‘tidiflcrcac*' t.-. pub'icity thv Xi-apolttan poorer d.w. .^'<n and 

!iv ''.(..rlJnc tlivir tSoorr;, ap.d ropf^cr-iniiii;. shcK'niakors, l)arl>rr<5 ply tlyif 

arvip, p.-rre ; to tliv truc-Loni Southfnifcr there is nothiiir; like '* ope-.e ai' ' 
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FlSMEnMCN WAKING FlSM-TnAPS ON THE WATER FRONT AT NAPLEf 
N»S V» li ji a im at anil a foRjtnwIal 1 |.y mnW ami I'n-iVwalm ami pro- 
ailril »j{fi atvl «!rv Tf*' "fx'n Cfx«-y arr not otj{ in Ifir^ir loatf. lit on tfw 

hailKRsr Ka'U ami maV? tl.'-*r tiapi «! laiian ami t»ln»- fmn an a^^ rj<l paUrm. Tlic liarbour i* 
al'iiint at tnmh im'nKTi''i) t't lit imrll at iIh- t<ay it famout for iti l^auty 


dirti(sl i\ork. It risistctl GarilmWi. 
anti It is still the ciK-tny of swwtncss 
and liKlit in the wltolu of social life. 

Hut lit US turn to somctliinK brighter. 
I.ct us go to the rhzza del I’lcbisrito 
and take a scat at one of thccafi'-s. Here 
if anjnvIiiTe is the public centre of 
Naples. We face the Koj’al Palace with 
its statues of the djuastics. Behind us 
is the .semicircle of San Francesco di 
Paolo. To the left, just round the 
comer from the palace, is the little 
Piazza S. Fcrdjnando, with the great 
San Carlo theatre on. one side and on 
the other the Galleria Umberto 1. with 
its cupola, one of those lofty glass- 
roofed streets of shops, of which Genoa 


and Milan jiossess licltcr c.vamplcs. 
To the left of San Ferdinando we sec 
the licginning of the most important 
street in Naples, the Via Roma, 
formerly callcti from its Spanish builder 
the Via Toledo, and still generally 
known as such. Tlie Toledo in Naples 
is as narrow as the Corso in Rome. It 
runs, with a scarcely perceptible curve, 
from the Ro)^! Palace direct to the 
Capotlimonte palace on its hill a mile 
and a half away. 

The crowds in this narrow thorough- 
fare pass belief, but up it we must go, 
riding or walking, for half-u'ay along is 
the National Museum, one of the greatest 
museums of Europe. You notice that 
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Herbert Felton 



ONE OF NAPLES’ NARROW STREETS BENEATH HIGH ARCHES 


In the commercial quarter of the city, on the eastern ridge, are the alleys of the medieval town. The 
Strada Santa Lucia is a centre of the noisy, dirty life of the poorer classes, but there are no definite 
borders between the quarters of the rich arid poor as these well dressed passers-by suggest. Since 
the cholera epidemic of 1884 much has been done to improve the densely populated slums 
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....E ARCADE NEAR THE VIA ROMA 

Th s arcade as bu It In 1887 90 and js In the form of a ng*from^he V a 

length and haa Us ma a entraSce In the Strada San Cnto «■« '“f ' ' ? ' of 

Roma to the Strada Munic pio is i6o yards long fnldmc and stucco 

iSsfeet The intenor of the arcade is decorated with sculptures gildmg and stucco 
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all wear a charm against the evil e3^e. 
Even the towering harness of the horses 
bears its horn of protection. From the 
Toledo deep ravines branch out between 
loft}’ dwellings — the narrowest of 
streets, festooned with the eternal 
washing, and -past the mt of man to 
number. Above them rise' the hill on 
e, Inch stand the museum, formerly the 
monaster3^ of San Martino, the Castel 
t-ant' Elmo and the new Vomero resi- 
dential quarter, where it must be 
pleasant to live. A kindly funicular will 
prcsentl}’^ take us up, but first let us 
return to our table in the Plebiscite. 

From the Caf6 Table 

Awaj' to the left behind us runs 
anotlier of the characteristic streets of 
Naples, the Chiaia, which begins 
tortuously, breaks into a flight of steps 
leading up to Santa Caterina, and after 
some adventures’ emerges as.- a broad 
road along the sea front, till it buries 
itself in the " Grotto ” or tunnel under 
Posilipo. But between the Ri\dera di 
Chiaia and the sea lies a long, narrow 
park or garden called the Villa Nazionale, 
containing another of the sights of 
Naples, the Aquarium. Bounding the 
park on the seaward, side is the broad 
Via Caracciolo, the great parade of 
NajAcs, where everybody drives and 
meets everybody else. Thus the Via 
Caracciolo, the Villa Nazionale and the 
Riviera di Cliiaia together form a 
sjflendid esplanade or sea-front. 

Towns Clustered Round Vesuvius 

At one end of this superb sweep of 
open space rises the glorious wooded 
])iomontory of Posilipo ; at the other is 
the height of Pizzofalcone with the 
Santa Lucia hotels round its ba.=e, and, 
just off shore, the Castel dell’ Ovo, where 
Dr. Martino Fusco was supposed to have 
found the lost books of Liv\’. In the 
itvar distance rises ^'’csuvius, and 
gathered on the .shore, about its base 
aiL- I'ortici and Resina, with Her- 
cvilancinn buried in tufa bcne.ath them, 
Torn’ d'.i Greco, Tone Annunziata and 
CcwtelLunare. Ih.yond stretches the 


.parimsula o'f Sorrento, with Capri h’ing 
.cilose by. It is, as we have said, a 
■superb and glorious sweep of splendour 
in the light of the southern sun. 

But there is another Naples. 'Ihe 
great curve of coast does not run from 
Posilipo to Vesuvius without a check. 
The height of Pizzofalcone, Santa Lucia 
and the Castel deU’ Ovo make a little 
promontory that breaks the curve in 
two. Coming along the esplanade from 
Posilipo to Santa Lucia, we see a 
splendid city on the sea. We round the 
cape and suddenly ,we are at a great 
port. We are so accustomed to thinking 
of Naples as a spectacle that we forget its 
status as a seaport, the house of call 
for liners going to or from the East. 

From Naples you may take a great 
liner to Egypt or India. But what yon 
should certainly do is to take one of the 
miniature liners, handsomety and com- 
fortabl}’- appointed, that will carry you 
in a night-passage of tw’elve hours to 
Palermo, best of gateways into Sicily. 

Noples as a Port of Call 

The great harbour of Naples presents 
to the lafidsman’s ej^c the usual tangle 
of breakwaters, lighthouses, masts, 
funnels and cranes, together with boats 
large and small that get in each .other’s 
way, and threaten their occupants with 
inevitable death, from which, however, 
it appears that the}'' can be' saved by the 
greatest possible quantity of vociferation 
from all concerned and unconcerned, 
especially the latter. 

But let us approach the port from the 
landward side. To do this we will go 
back to our old table in the Plebiscite. ' 

Here again arc the Royal Palace 
and the little square of San Ferdinando. 
This time we pass by the Via Roma 
and the entrance to the Galleria, and 
go round the San Carlo theatre. Suddenly 
we are face to face with another of the 
great sights of Naples, the Castel Nuovo, 
founded by. the Ange\’in kings, with it.'^ 
sinister round towers and the clecomted 
arch of later years between them. 
Passing the castle we reach the 
open space called the Piazza Municipio. 
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In Ibc dtst'incc ni one end of this 
oMong pnr?! n^s (lie hill of Fnnt' 
Elmo At llic other n«c> the appintus 
of the port 1 rom tlie inuldlc goes 
the «tral through .winch jour cab 
bumps jou o\cr a pasmg of h\a slabs 
apparently put down in llic daj’S of 
Pompeii and not touched smcc. until it 
bumps j ou into the station a mile auij 

To reach the port, Iiowocr, jou do 
not touch this street, but go to the end 
of the piazza, and pre<entlj jou find 
jourscU in the Stradi Nuova. with 
warehouses, trams and lorries - on one 
side, and on the other a rookery of 
raMne-hke streets Tlic Stndi Kuo\a 
follows the line of the port and Imngs 
JOU at last to the Church of the Carmine 
and the Piazza del Mcrcato, of bloorly 
memorj’ Kot far awaj is the station for 
Vesuvius, and here jou will find a cab 
tint will bump jou through the Porta 
Nolana to tlic cathcdnl with its clnpcl 
of S Janinnus Thence jou should 
let jourscU be bumped to the more 
important church of Santa Chiara 

Work of Archhecturtl Attamnt 

On the whole, however, Naples is 
disappointing in its interiors If you arc 
very assiduous jou will, of course, visit 
cverj' one of the six hundred churches , 
but if, as IS probable, j ou confine j ourself 
to a few of the important, jou must be 
prepared to find that the beauties arc 
details that must be sought for. 

In the eighteenth century a passion 
for " elegance " seized upon many people 
in Italy, and they hired architectural 
assassins who went about killing 
beautiful ancient churches and turning 
their dead bodies into stage settings for 
the first act of Puccini’s “ Tosca ” 
The evil these villains v^TOught upon the 
magnificent Arabo Norman cathedral of 
Palermo is enough to draw shouts of 
execration from lovers of great arclu 
lecture Tliank goodness, they left 
Monreale alone 

Nearly every important church m 
Naples has been spoiled by sham ardies 
and ‘ Comer House ” marbles stuck on 
to the mam fabric To get a glimpse of 


the origmal Iwauty jou must, as a nile, 
retire to crjpts and cloisters, for the 
vulganins naturallj’ would not piaster 
thur precious “ imkc-up ” over parts 
that did not Miow Nevertheless, there 
arc manj' beauties that the patient 
may find among the fripperies of the 
Neapolitan churches Tlie one time 
cccIcMa«;tical building that must not be 
missetl IS San ifartino up on (fie lull by 
the castle, not onlj Ivcaii*^ it is now a 
museum (a very' poor one), and has 
licautiful cloisters, but because Us 
belvedere gives a wonderful view over 
thccitj and Us environs 

t)e«rair of OnC'Diy Tourist* 

Tlic two mam interiors of Naples are 
(he Aqnarnim and the The 

former is ‘^mall delightful and of the 
first importance scientifically The 
Museum IS the despair of those who try 
to do ’ a city m a daj The various 
collections arc housed in a huge building, 
and almost cv crj thing m it is important 
There arc masses of treasure trove from 
I’ompcii and Herculaneum , there are 
such world famous things as the ramose 
Bull the Tarncse Hercules and Juno, 
the Venus Calhpj go, the Cnpuan Venus, 
the Narcissus the Dancing Taim and 
the great battle mosaic , there are 
portrait busts, bronzes v ascs, gems and 
coins llicrc is an enormous library, and 
when JOU have exhausted these and 
jour^U, there are twenty-four rooms of 
important pictures awaiting inspection 

The Man who saw Naples 

And beckoning the visitor outside 
the city arc the Phlcgrean Fields 
Vesuvius Pompeii, Sorrento Capn and 
across the peninsula Amalfi Sorrento 
and the glorious temples at Paestum 
Tlie famous proverb must surely have 
onginatcd with some desperate tourist 
who trying to do Naples in a day, was 
found gasping with his latest breath 
*' See Naples — and die ” 

Well, at least half the injunction is 
important Die we must, wliether we 
will or not , therefore, while it is still 
m our power, let us “ see Naples " 
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NATAL 

7'he Garden of South Africa 

I>v liv.im I.cU'iii 
















Durban uorllmartis to the i>t I xtcta coal- 














Natal. In the distance we see Wagon HUl and the flat crest of 
Lombard's Kop beyond, whence the Boers bombarded Ladysmith 
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Natal,. Dim gorges, their black mouths almost choked by great boulders, bite deep into the sides of the 
mighty bastions flung out by the main bulk of the awesome Drakensberg Mountains 
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higher country the vegeta- • 
I i.c tion is more distinctly 
” z S South African, but owing 
I < ^ ^ to the generally abundant 
Q. rainfall over large districts, 
averaging from 38- to 40 
H o 0 inches in the year, there 

< is a greater permanence of 

0 g.s verdure than is. general in 

u I J most parts of South Africa, 
f - 1 ° . The country, however, 

^ is' not heavily timbered. 

E w There are large areas in 

1 |)-| which, partly owing to dis- 
cQ forestation,- trees are very 
z scanty, or only of the ' 
9 S o stunted variety classed as 

-CD g-a , 

la .a 4^ scrub. 

•g' I There are, however, cer- 
^1 tain heavy timber forests 
{li “ containing hardwoods, but 
^ ^ L chiefly yellow wood, Podo- 
^ S S carpus, which, though 
Q 5.!2 harder than pine,, is used 

< rt 2 wherever imported pine 

S cannot be obtained. The 
- g I indigenous trees along the 
^ N coasts do not reach any 
^ .|'rt great' height, averaging 



from 30 to 60 feet, but 
they are generally bright 
\vith flowers and’ are. a 
very pleasing feature of the 
landscape. But in the up- 
land forests in the kloofs of 
the mountains, and more 


Li. 

o 

CO 

la 

> 

H 

< 


■2 g- especially on the southern 
" I, slopes catching the rains 
g g from the Indian Ocean, 
"•g they are of a larger and 
.more valuable kind, and 


^ o " form a natural protection 
la f « to the soil as well as 
’g - affording shelter to game. 
^•3^ Natal is essentially a 
t N plantation country. The 
^ o g sugar industry alone sup- 
la -g & phes the whole of South 
Q -i Africa with this corrimodity, 
and very large, quantities 
o 2 exported to the markets 
h'o of Europe. The area of 


profitable Cultivation 







TOWN>HALL AND MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS IN DURBAN 
Dutl an Natal < rrimmirtlal nrital Il« cnt (I ^ norti nn *l ore of a small almost hn 1 loci cd ba> 
a td H fr>nn<rfc<J I j rail nfdi urffabrr^sn I (h« Transvaal It IsanlntcrMt n? to«Ti wonder 

folly In provftl sliirc It wnt frtl lal I oolliy lie Dutch in i8j4 and contains a hanrtstmc to 'u hall 
wflfj in infripahef m rpcnwl In 1910 a pullfc Hrar) mu-wum race course an I dciigfitful parks 
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territory from Lo\ircn^o Marqwes to 
Jolmnnc^buff,', the Ix’Sl and most direct 
means of access to the riches of the 
Wltivnttrsrand. The main line passes 
through Pictcrmantrburg and I-ady* 
smith on its way to tiu' frontier, which »s 
distant alx)Ut 300 miles from the port 
In addition to this railway there is a 
hnc running westwards from Ladt'smith 
to Harrismith in the Orange I'ree State 
and continued thence to Kroonstad, 
al>ont 215 miles from the junction , 
and a coastal hue from Port Shepstone 
to the nctglilKuirhood of St Tiicta Ri}* 
in Zuluhnd Tlic latter railway passes 
through the duel sugar districts 
Tlierc are also se\cml branch bnos 
vrving the colhcrj* districts as well as a 
railway running southwards from Pietcr- 
manirburg and aaoss the Iwrders of the 
Oii>e Pronnee to I'ranklin, which was 
built in ordi.r to avoid the danger of 
cattle from Natal taking Past Coast 
fever wnth them when trekking into 
Kaflraria. Ikyoml the northorn from 
tiers of Natal is the native state of 
Swa^ihnd. a coimlrj' about the sue 
of Wales, under the direct control of 
the Colonial OlTicc It is an adimraWc 
ranching country', and is also l)ohc\c<l 
to lie highly mineralised 

A Country of Vhid Coloun 
ft is impossible (o visit Natal without 
l>cing struck by the wealth of colour 
seen on every hand. The garden pro- 
vince of South Africa is essentially a 
country of colour. Apart from the 
bright and attractive colours of the trees 
and flowers, already alluded to, and the 
striking Ixiauty of morning and evening 
skies wth their indefinable charm of the 
interplay of light and shade upon the 
mountains, the glow' of evening and (he 
deep impressiveness of the tropical night, 
there IS a wealth of colour to be seen 
on every hand, supplied by the people 
tliemscU’cs 

In the towns the rickshaw, drawn by 
Zulus often fantastically arrayed — for- 
tunately not in European clothing as is 
so frequently the case in other towns in 
Africa — with boms and dancing feathers 


on (heir heads, has been adopted as a 
means of conveyance, and takes the 
place of the London ta\i The streets 
of Durban are frequentJj’ a kaleidoscopic 
mass of moMng colour, and form a 
deligiitfni contrast to anything that can 
be seen in. any European city 

More Indians than Furopeans 

The large Indian population, origmallj 
imported to work on the sugar planta- 
tions, thougli now ncarlj half of the 
Indians of Natal have been bom m tlic 
countrj', adds a touch of the East to an 
essentially Afnean scene These people 
mimlKT oVer i^o.ooo and are a larger 
commiinUy than (he Europeans They 
are engaged on the plantations and in 
agrtciiltural work, but there are also a 
large number of small traders and even 
some substantial merchants, as well as 
numerous Indians employed on the 
railways and m businesses as clerks, and 
mother responsible positions 

The trade of Natal is concerned chiefly 
with the products grown on the farms 
and plantations and tJic evport of coal, 
lioth from the Transv aal and from 
Natal Itself This trade conv'erges at 
Durban, which is the only considerable 
port vfsitcd by ocean liners and large 
steamships, its situation being admirable 
for commerce with all parts of the Indian 
Ocean, the cast coast of Afnea, India 
and Australia 

Very’ large quantities of coal are ex- 
ported for bunkenng, and also for cargo 
to Mauritius, Egypt, Singapore and 
more especially India, where South 
Afnean coal is in great demand The 
presence of this prime factor of in- 
dustnal expansion is of much import- 
ance for the future of Natal. 

Manufactures of Foodstuffs 

Manufacturing enterprise up to the 
present has been confined chiefly to food 
products, such as biscuits, confectionery 
and jams, and similar, articles ; soap, 
candles, matches and boots and shoes , 
articles for which there is a local de- 
mand that can now he satisfied by the 
local manufacturers. 
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James Stuart 

TYPE OF HUT MOST COMMONLY OCCUPIED BY NATIVES IN NATAL 
The framework of the native hut lasts much longer than the covering grass. Consequently when the 
owner finds it necessary, for sanitary or other reasons, to vacate the site, he frequently, with the assis- 
tance of his neighbours, carries the framework bodily to the new destination. The white man’s mode of 
living and contact with civiiized life have but little influence on the natives’ social customs 


















James Stuart 

MAT-COVERED ZULU KRAAL IN THE , NATAL “ THORN * COUNTRY " 

In the " thorn country ” the abundance of common wood permits of the fences encompassing the native 
villages and cattle-enclosures being constructed of wood instead of stone ; the outer fence serves as a 
protection against predatory animals. The natives are singularly expert in providing for their own 
limited needs and comforts, and the huts are covered.with w.-jtertight mats, the handiwork of the women 
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From GIcncoc to Panlpjotcrsbwg 
and from N’cwca'itic to L'trtclit. co\i.nng 
llnf great coal area, there arc ample 
op{>ort\mmcN for nulu'^tn'i! cntcrtm^c 
^inn\ uitcrf dU arc uaitmg to l)e har 
nc<'<Kl Wuhm 20 mdi-s of Picicr- 
nniiti'ljtirg are three hrge ones and 
tJj(?<c at Iloujck are alrcnh* iKing 
uuhvxl for (.Krtrjc ujcrgt’ With this 
abmjchnt swppJ)* of naftr-jxwtr the 
rai]tti>s of Nitil arc Kin^ clccinficd 
Durbin, the largest cti\ of Nitil, is 
licauiifuUy situitcd on Port Katil 1 
large hnd locked Inrbour enttred by a 
nirrow clianncl l)Cl\\(s.n the Point and 
the Ulnff. forming the oiilv miportint 
nnehonpe boiwct'n Past London and 
Dthgoi Hiy. Tlic ob'-lnictions cauv.d 
by tiic Inr at ilie entrance to the liar* 
bour hi\e belli rtmo\c<l and the port is 
open to Iirpc stcAmshti>s ufuch he 
aioncrsule the wharfs irectcd on the 
nght I’andsidcofthehatlwur Tlieinna 
btsin covers an nrci of tight s<^inrc 
miles, and the depth of water near the 
wlnr/s 15 from 23 to 3^ feet 
TJie «JlintJon of the city along the 
curving ‘‘hori.’» of the Inrbour, with its 
licamiful tree phnted csplimdc is par* 
licuhrly plca«ing, cspecnlly when 
Mewed m conjunction with the sur* 
rounding lulls, known as the Berea, 
whO'O slopes are covcretl with charm* 
mg V illas and gardens 
Tlicpnncipil public budding m tficcity 
IS the Town-IIall and Municipal Build* 
mgs, erected m iQto and surmounted 
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by a dome 157 feet m height Thn 
bull ting contains a hall capabt' of 
holding some 3 000 p'xiptc and it is 
the Centre of tlic municipal social and 
literary life of tlic mliabit int> Thcr«. i-. 
a fine hbrarj' and a small mu'-eum and 
art gallery in the ‘■amc building 
eloquent testimonies to the gt/i<r.il ciil 
lure of a rtirop^'an popuhiion a 
57.000 TJie Lolound popuhiion of 
Durban numlx rs Sq 000 im ludm^ aliour 
25000 Asntics Be) one! the harbour i-- 
the Ocean Rtatli which ha* been con 
aerted into a p!i isant k'IskIi rr rt 
with sjH»ial bathing pi iLi s n uk it 
fromsliarks it furmsont of tlu j riiic , il 
attnction* of iymth A(n< 1 

Pictermantrburp tin. c ipit il of N u il 
IS a quiLt rcsidi-nttil citv K1112 wulun 
C.IS) reach of much of the lim^t n ry 
of Natal As it is sunounded !>) nu im 
ains It IS a ver)’ aitractivt centre .md 
tlic climate generally is ver)' health) 
Tlicrc Is a fine town hall and numerous 
government buildings 

Fora «maJl provincial capital waUi a 
Lnropcai) population of only 18000 
Pietermaritzburg is well supplied with 
the amenities of social and litenry life, 
including .a good museum, hbrarj' and 
Botanic Gardens 

Elsewhere m Natal there are numer- 
ous small towns but m a country with 
so smaff a wfiuc popufation these do not 
possess any special architectural 
features, though they are frequently 
distin^ishcd by beauty of situation 


GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Dutsion IVom the iirtcnor 
plateau of Southern Afnen the land drops 
steeply by a scarped edge, here the 
Drakensberg MLs to .a coastal lowland 
Natal is one of the wdest and most 
accidcntcd sections of the cast coast low- 
land, and with fairly definite boundancs 
to south and north forms a physical 
region with sharply entrenched n\en> 
Climate and VegelaUan With summer 
rams and high summer temperatures the 
climate U5 east coast marginal to the great 
ocean (Cf Florida, French Indo China, 
Uruguay.) From the luxuriant plant 
life of the coastal swamps inland the 
vegetation changes to forest on the slopes 
Tiie rainfall suffices to maintain permanent 
vegetation * 


Products Coal from one of the most 
valuable coal fields of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere Newcastle in New South 

Wales) Plantation crops — cane sugar, 
black wattle tea (Cf New South Wales 
and Queensland ) 

CtMiinuHtcalions Overseas traffic con 
centrates on Durban Inland railways 
climb the scarp to the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State. 

Outlook A handful of ivhite people is 
faced with the racial problem of the 
numerous indigenous blacks and the 
many Asiatic immigrants from India or 
their descendants Labour is needed for 
the mine's and plantations and the future 
rests with the satisfactory solution of 
the problem 
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WONDERFUL HARBOUR OF ST. JOHN’S, LYING IN PEACE BEYOND THE PASSAGE OF THE “NARROWS” 

St. John’s is ai)proaclitHi by .a narrow entrance called the “ Narrows ” in the rock-bound coast. Huge cliffs of dark red sandstone piled on a foundation of grey sRitc 
reck blot cut the horizon. On the right towers an almost perpendicular precipice 300 feet high, and on the left a rugged hill attains a height of 600 feet. The 
" N.uruws " is hall a mile long and at the narrowest point, between Pancake and Chair rocks — from which a chain was hung in the olden days to keep out hostile 

ships — it is only 400 feet wide. Vessels of the largest tonnage can enter at all periods of the tide 



NI-U'I-OUNDr.AND 

Where the Briiish Empire Began 

liy 15«kli<; Willcoii 
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NEWFOUNDLAND WITH ITS 6,000 MILES OF IRON-BOUND COAST 

exploration. Much of it is barren. Besides that cut for pulp and paper- 
but in the vallej'-s there is a considerable making, most of the timber is utilised 
area of land favourable to grazing and in the island, principally for ship- 
agriculture. building, cooperage purposes, and for 

Altogether there are some 10,000 pit props. An increasing trade in 
square miles of forest growth,' chiefly' . manufactured lumber is, however, de- 
black spruce, balsam, fir, birch, white veloping. The Newfoundland hard 
spruce, elm and hazel. Timber grows woods, such as yellow birch, tamarack 
with remarkable rapidity, and repro- and ash are admirably suited for making 
duces itself, on an average, every thirty tool handles, spools, bobbins and similar 
years ; in some cases the average is articles so important to the textile 
fifteen years. In this way nature com-, industry ; while the local birch, juniper 
pensates for the comparatively short and tamarack are found useful in ship- 
season and provides for reafforestation, building, spruce and fir are, to some 

























GREAT FORESTED HEIGHTS IMPRISONING ST 


St Paul s Inlet i$ on the uc^tcoa^tol llie Island and t1 esranjcurolilssrcncry ranks it w th the fjords 
of Non Some of the to 'crins cl Us arc logged an 1 savage % 1 le others are clothe 1 \ tl trees 
and on tl c flat margins are forests of black spruce b reh fr and baUa n Tl e Inter or of Ne \ 
to Indian I is barren in certain regions na I coasfdero) Je sfrctches arc almost j expJored 








ST. JOHN'S RISING FROM THE HARBOUR IN A SERIES OF TIERS 
1 the crest of the hill is the Roman Catholic cathedral of S. John thfi Baptist. . It is in the form of a 
itm cross, and has two towers 138 feet high. The Anglican cathedral, about half-way up the slope, 
one of the finest ecclesiastical edifices in British America. It was designed by the elder Sit Gilbert 
Scott m an Early English style and restored after the fire in 1893 




GREAT FISHING FLEET AT ANCHOR IN ST. JOHN’S HARBOUR 


cyond (he " Narrows ” the harbour trends suddenly to the west, so that it is completely landlocked. 
L IS fully one mile in length and nearly half a mile wide. St. John’s is the headquarters of the fisheries 
lid the rliief business centre of the island. To the right in the photograph can be seen the clock- 
Inwrr of the Court House, opened m 1904, in Water Street 
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CUT. OF LUMBER ON A FROZEN RIVER WAITING FOR THE THAW 
The rapid reproductivity of the forest growth in Newfoundland is a principal factor in the development 
of the lumber and paper industries. The extensive, wooded areas represent a vast potential wealth, 
for the denuded forests grow so quickly as to yield wood suitable for pulp and paper-making witliin 
thirty 3'ears. Some 3,300 square miles belong to the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company 
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T/Ord Morris 

DUMPING GROUND OF SPRUCE LOGS READY FOR THE. PULP MILLS 


as “pulp woods." This coloss.al dmnpiiig ground is at Gnuid Fall; 
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WOOD ^ULP IN THC MAKING AT THE MILLS OF COANO FALLS 


r { f p 'n \ nt ’« H «r«H • •• t Ik- I m J ai ' faitl Talli <i> S »f iiulUntl 

•’ll tV 1 **11 f itfn Hi rtKt'n 1* ail 1 1 I > IW mi 1» «’it4» J I > th*’ Anelo N 'famfllin 1. 

l>r\r n 1 1 1 1 > U ' in 1 nin ha* ax ail'll r i tm i« 1 1 ra'inni will in recent \eiri 

an 1 it ill ,r »»«! anlrct rrrt» l.nl ' p;t ei nrr^l •«’» m •I'^rn n a * mrti cover tn >• than *1 acres 
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feature of the hook and •line fishery 
is that bait is always required, such as 
Iiemng, caplin and squid, and the 
elusive habits of these smaller bait 
fishes often delay the fisherman in the 
practice of his calling. 

How they Fish the Banks 

Next comes the bank fishery, on the 
great submarine inlands or banks that 
lie off the coast of the island at a dis- 
tance of from 200 to 600 miles. In the 
di allow waters that cover the banks 
are countless 'mjuiads of the largest 
species of Newfoundland cod. It is 
supposed that the meeting of the Gulf 
Stream and the northerly Arctic cur- 
I'ent hereabouts has a disturbing effect 
on the sea bed, releasing an edible 
sediment and so creating a luxurious 
feeding-ground. 

The bank fishery is carried on in 
small vessels, containing crews of from 
twelve to twenty men. Each vessel 
having been anchored on the banks the 
men go out in flat-bottomed boats, or 
“ dories,” to set their lines, which often 
contain 3,000 hooks, each one separately 
baited. At the end of the day the 
catch is brought to the ship and there 
salted to await the return to land. 

About 150 vessels each year are 
engaged in this branch of the industry. 
In this form of fishery there is a good 
deal of waste, the heads and entrails 
of. the fish being, thrown away, instead 
of being utilised as they should be -as 
a fertiliser. 

Failing Foreign Markets 

The third branch of Newfoundland 
fisher}’’ is the Labrador fishe^, engaged 
in each summer by the migratory 
Newfoundlanders, who go in sailing 
vessels from thirt}’’ to sixty tons to that 
coast and settle there from June to 
September, returning to Newfoundland 
with tlie proceeds of their voyage. A 
small pro]:)ortion of permanent resi- 
dents in Labrador who are called 
” Liviers ” (live-heres) eke out an c.xist- 
ence on that coast. Often as many as 
800 vessels arc engaged in this branch 
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of the fisheries, employing 10,000 to 
15,000 men and women. 

'The greater part of the ‘codfish 
caught in Newfoundland waters is 
marketed in Brazil, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal and the West Indies, about 200,000 
quintals to each country. Newfoundland 
fish is a highly popular article of food in 
warm climates, where meat is perishable. 

Unhappily, owing to the Great War, 
the foreign purchasers of Newfoundland 
codfish in Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece 
and in Brazil; owing to the depreciation 
in their currencies, are now unable to 
pay for the fish they buy at a rate that 
will 5deld the Newfoundland shippers 
a fair margin of profit. This is proving 
a serious matter for the islanders, and 
illustrates the great danger which 
attends the production of a single 
staple and the too exclusive devotion 
to special markets. 

Possibilities in the Herring 

The trade with the United Kingdom 
in codfish has diminished. • This is 
ascribed to cheaper freight rates for 
similar fish from Norway, facilities 
between Norway and England being 
better than those between Newfound- 
land and England. The new era of 
Imperial development may be effectual 
in promoting improved commerce in 
this direction. 

The herring fishery, too, is one that 
offers great possibilities in Newfound- 
land. The gathering ground of the 
herrings is the Bay of Islands and the 
Bonne’ Bay on the w’est coast, but the 
herring, like all other fish in Newfound- 
land, has been traditionally sacrificed 
to the cod. But demand is growing, 
and a certain trade is done with. Canada 
and the United States in herrings, 
either pickled in barrels, or, as is more 
often the case, sent in bulk in the ship's 
hold. With improved methods in curing 
and packing, the herring fishery should 
be as successful and as profitable in 
Newfoundland as it is in Scotland. 

A new development of the fish 
industr}’ — the preservation of fresh fisli 
in cold storage — promises to secure a 




DIFFICULT PASSAGE ALONG A TRIBUTARY OF THE UPPER GANDER 
The !oo-mile course of the river Gander winds through a remarkable variety of beautiful scenery on its 
way to Hamilton Sound. Before draining Lake Gander, its upper reaches are fed by several small 
tntutanes; hero one of them, known as the Lesser Gull, k seen carving its path with many sharp 
• twists and bends across the face of a water-scored wall of rock 
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UNRIVALLED SCENIC BEAUTY OF THE HUMBER’S SETTING 
The Humber, the third largest river in Newfoundland; is 70 miles long and navigable for small craft 
for about 30 Ailes up-stream. ■ It flows through Deer Lake into the most southerly of the three arms of 
the Bay of Islands, where some of the island’s grandest scenery is located, the magnificent mountains, 
forest-clad to the summits, resembling in parts the Highlands of Scotland 
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HEAP OF SEAL PELTS ON THE WHARF AT ST JOHNS HAROOUR * 


Tl t wsl imJ kr ih'- 1 *r!fM-ir4l»»Wrhl«n>lr«lforlt»liir,Uro\Trr I »ith hiir and Pnn\lnn[nt> 

r rf ({« ikt i an t tfc" ^ Kttvr l*'ms roni^tM lnt« hJlhir, W<* Into oil Tho sVirfoiin IJan J 
va'ff* 1 nns carc<'<*» to st Ji ! «•* lutlxur. Him- rxj^rt* In the lnlH«tr> art* tmph>c\l in lari,o 

irarrl rHini to rrtinc the fjt aft 1 fJoan Iho Iti In pfrpartlor) to oxport 
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wait for the thaw which sets them afloat 
down stream to the pulp mill. About 
120.000 cords of pulp wood are cut each 
winter. Several prominent London 
newspapers are supplied with paper 
from the Harmsworth mill. In 1898 
the narrow gauge railway which 
traverses the island was completed and 
ojjencd for traffic, and thus was formed 
the final link in the main travel-route 
bctw(.-en St. John’s on the far east 
and Vancouver island at the Pacific 
extremity of British North America. It 
opens up the chief farming, lumbering, 
mining and sporting regions of the 
island and also has a steamer service to 
the Ca'nadian port of Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. 

The capital of the dominion is St. 
John's, and the visitor voyaging thither 
win find the entrance by sea very 
striking and picturesque. A narrow 
opening suddenly appears in the rocky 
wall, as if some convulsion of nature 
had rent the rampart asunder and the 
Atlantic Ocean had rushed in. Hills 
from 500 to 600 feet high stand 
^guarding it on. either side, the incoming 
vessel gliding between them. 

These " Narrows,” as they are called, 
are nearly half a mile long. A few 
minutes after leaving the heaving 
breakers of the Atlantic, the steamer is 
moored placidlj’’ at its wharf. 

St. John’s has a population of about 
36,000. In some respects it resembles 
the coast towhs of Devonshire, being 
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built on the sloping water front. The 
harbour is surrounded by busy ware- 
houses and wharves, at which vessels 
are loading or unloading. The dry 
dock at the head of the harbour is able 
to accommodate aU but ' the very 
largest ocean steamers. 

The most conspicuous building of the 
town is the Roman Catholic cathedral, 
although a Church of England cathe- 
dral, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott 
(senior), is also a notable structure. 

In St. John’s there are three attractive 
new open spaces. Bannerman Park and 
Victoria Park are both in the centre of 
the town, and are carefully tended and 
kept. They are, however, eclipsed by 
Bowring Park, a beautiful natural estate- 
three miles out. 

The situation of Placentia, which was 
the ancient French capital until the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, is extremely 
beautiful and picturesque. It is con- 
nected by rail with St. John’s, 

Heart’s Content is the western 
terminus of the Anglo-American Tele- 
graph Company’s Atlantic cable. It is 
a very old settlement and was taken by 
the French in 1696, when its population 
amounted to seventy inhabitants. The 
town now numbers about 1,500 people 
and has two fine churches and a number 
of good private residences. 

The other chief towns are Harbour 
Grace, Carbonear, Twillingate, Burin, 
Grand Bank, Burgeo, Channel, Grand 
Falls and Corner Brook. 


NEJFFOUNDLAND : GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Island fragment of 
the old continent of Arctis, with embayed 
shores and drowned harbours. (Cf. Ice- 
land, Greenland.) The Strait of Belle 
Isle is a complete trench parallel to others 
partly obstructed by the island mass 
iietwcen northern and southern bays ; 
the valleys follow the same trend. 

Climate. East coast marginal temper- 
ate. (Cf. Sahhalien and Hokkaido.) 
Rainfall and temperature are controlled 
by ocean currents ; the warm Gulf Stream 
to the south-east, the cold Labrador 
runent to the north-east. 

JV”.'u//on. Mainly coniferous’ forest. 
(Cl. the maritime states of Canada.) 
Rotatoes aufl hardier cereals will grow. 


Occupations. Cod-fishing (i) shore, (ii) 
bank, and (iii) Labrador with definite 
seasons and limitations. The food for 
the cod is controlled by the ocean currents 
over the shallow submerged platform of 
the Grand Banks. (Cf. Lofoden Is., 
Norway.) Herring-fishing, liair-scaling, 
trapping: Lumbering mainly for wood- 
pulp for the paper trade. (Cf, Quebec 
and Norway.) 

Outlook. The fishery was long tile 
staple and depends on the re(|uiremcnls 
of fish in Catholic countries. The paper 
pulp trade and a possible mineral flcvclop- 
ment should bring steady prosperity by 
reducing dependence upon fluctuations 
in the market for slock and salted fish. 
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RIVERS, REEFS AND LAGOONS OF THE WORLD’S LEAST KNOWN’ ISLAND 


and it includes a large number of small 
islands which lie mainly off the south- 
eastern extremity and ai'e comprised 
in various groups, of which the chief are 
the D’Entrecasteaux islands, the 
Trobriands, and the Louisiade 
Archipelago, 

The third part of New Guinea is the 
mainland portion of what is now knowm 
as the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea, formerly German New Guinea. 
The German Protectorate was set up in 
1885, only a few ' weeks after the 
proclamation of British New Guinea. 
The maii^and part of this German 
territory forms the north-western section 
of eastern New Guinea, and is kno\\'n as 
Kaiser Wilhelms Land. The German 
possession included also the Bismarck 
Archipelago, which contains the impor- 
tant islands of New Britain (or Neu 
Pommern) and New Ireland (or Neu 
Mecklenburg) ; in fact, the seat of 
government was in New Britain, first 
at Kokopo and. afterwards at Rabaul. 

Kaiser Wilhelms Land is the smallest 
of the three divisions of New Guinea, 
having a total area of about 70,000 
square miles. Soon after the outbreak 
of war in 1914 it was occupied by an 
Australian force, and after the con- 
clusion of peace it was assigned to 
Australia as mandatory. In 1921 the 


new civil administration was set up by 
the Australian government. 

It may be said roughly that the island 
of New Guinea consists of a ' large 
compact central mass which is extended 
by long promontories towards the 
north-west and the south-east. ‘Right 
across this central mass there runs a 
main ‘chain of mountains, which is 
continued on the south-eastern side to 
the extremity of the peninsula, where it 
ends in the sombre cliffs which rise above 
Milne Bay some 2,000 feet in height. 

Between this 'main chain and the sea 
there are various lesser ranges both to 
the north and south, while in the narrow 
eastern extremity of Papua, spurs from 
the central range run out northwards 
to the coast, where they form headlands 
such as those at Cape Vogel and Cape 
Nelson. More often there is a belt of 
low-l3dng land between the mountains 
and the sea, and in some parts the flat 
country stretches inland for 100 m.iles 
or more, consisting of vast swampy 
plains wth a network of creeks. 

The mountain ranges are difficult of 
access and only partly explored and 

• surveyed, so that our knowledge of them 
is still very imperfect. Many peaks 

• in the liigher ranges reach a height of 
10,000 feet, the highest in Papua being 
'Mount Albert Edward, at the northern 







SEAPLANES IN THE HARBOUR OF A PILE VILLAGE JN PAPUA 
Nearly all the Papuan villages are bu U on p les not only on the coast but on the h 11s de In a 
few d stncts the houses have been bu It at some d stance from the shore as a protect on against 
raids These seaplanes m v ich a party of ex loccis reached Papua wj e regarded as gods and 
It was some time before the natives could be induced to assi t in moor ng them 
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WAMBIRIMI, a pygmy VIULAGE in the NASSAU MOUNTAINS 
^yambirimi is a little \'illage inhabited by the Tapiro pygmies, high up on the forested slopes of the 
Nassau mountains and about four miles from Mount Tapiro, 7,660 feet high. The houses are scattered 
about the clearing and are emtered by means of a'rough ladder. To get into the one room the inhabi- 
tants climb over the sill of a window. The walls are constructed of strips of flattened bark 




CORAL CDFFS OF AN tSLANO NEAR CAPE MERKUS NEW ORiTAIN 
n »• LUthI f l New ItHuiT) I If pin toaU ol Npw Cnitipa I y Damplfr Strait In wl ich 

If pfp aiP I jam Ufrt* ( I coral (mnaiiMj »*lrfch an, «\fml «lth trrpn chfell> palnn New Itrit-nii U \ 
wfll « ii«lM i^lan \ bK nt j-w milr< In kneth TJ o ct a<t» an low an \ Icnlk I it the I iteri r h 
ti imlain ui ail cciiiatiii »c\erat vcicannm Tirre arv { hnUli n» tin ler nitlx-r coflit in 1 colt ii 
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VILLAGE AMONG THE PALMS ALONG THE BANK OF THE KAISERIN-AUGUSTA RIVER 
Kai'crin-AHRUsta river is tlie most important river in that part of the island which was formerly known as German New Guinea. The river hiis its source in 
mountains* and its mouth is at the eastern extremity of the Hansemann coast. It is navigable fi r about 125 miles by large vessels, and for 
orvv.s 01 miles by bo.ns ol small draught; New Guinea is rich in rivers, but there are many drawbacks to navigation. Nearly all have bars at their mouths, 
with little water over them at high tide, while many have strong currents and are subject to sudden rises and falls 
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being on the whole hot, moist and 
unhealthy. The south-eastern part of 
Papua is the most favoured region, 
though even there the humidity of the 
atmosphere is trying to the white man, 
and the climate can hardly be called 
healthy ; but in some of the higher 
parts of the south-east it is at any rate 
comparatively cool and bracing. 

On the other hand, in certain districts 
of Dutch New Guinea, the climate is 
considered one of the most unhealthy 
in the world, and it has been found 
almost impossible for Europeans to 
settle there for any length of time. In 
the northern parts of New Guinea the 
rainfall is very heavy, and continues all 
through the year, so that there is no 
dry season. In the south there are 
two well-marked seasons : the period of 
the south-east trade winds, from about 
May to November ; and of the north- 
west monsoon, from December to April. 

Not a White Man’s Country 

The wettest months as a rule are 
February and March, the driest Sep- 
tember and October. In the north the 
rainfall ranges from about loo to 150 
inches, in the south from 30 to 80. 
High winds are frequent, though they 
usually drop at nightfall ; most of the 
rain occurs at night. During the mon- 
soon period sudden squalls are common, 
and thunderstorms of great violence 
occur, but typhoons are unknown. 

The temperature varies from about 
95° to 70° F., but these outside ex- 
tremes are not often reached, the 
average in most districts ranging from 
about 85° to 75°. Even under the most 
favourable circumstances the climate is 
not a suitable one for white men to 
work in any manual capacity, though 
they are in some cases able to live there 
for many years, , at any rate in Papua, 
without apparent injury to their heMth. 
IMalaria is not perhaps as prevalent as 
might be expected, but there is much 
d3^sentcr3^ also blackwater fever, and 
leprosy occurs occasionally. In the 
Dutch and mandated territories there 
are sometimes outbreaks of small-pox. 
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The soil of New Guinea is, in some 
regions, of remarkable fertility, in spite 
of the fact that so much of the surface 
of the island is either mountainous or 
swampy. The vegetation is in con- 
sequence notable for its richness, variety 
and interest. The flora is largely 
Malayan in character, this affinity being 
rnost closely shown in the case of the 
ferns. There is still much need for 
classification, -as many forms are at 
■present imperfectly understood, and it 
is probable that many fresh discoveries 
await the botanist. The great wealth 
of timber is a noticeable feature of the 
vegetation ; some 120 species having 
already been noted in Papua alone. 

Alpine and Tropical Flora 

The variety of the New Guinean flora 
may be judged from the fact that it 
ranges in character from tropical to 
Alpine, including not only the banana 
and the mango but also plants character- 
istic of the Himalayan region. The 
scenery that opens out before the tra- 
veller in ascending a New Guinea liver 
gives some idea both of the great 
fertility of the soil and of the amazing 
variety of the vegetation and of animal 
life as well. In some cases thick jungle 
will come right to the water’s edge, an 
almost impenetrable mass ^of vege- 
tation, in which an endless variety of 
trees and plants are struggling together 
in bewildering confusion. The pre- 
vailing colour* win be dark green, 
relieved perhaps, if the traveller is 
lucky, by the blazing scarlet of the 
wonderful d’Albertia creeper, and by 
the gleaming wings of the white 
cockatoo. 

Mammals that Lay Eggs 

It is interesting to notice that -whereas 
the flora is chiefly Malayan in character, 
the forms of animal life are more akin 
to those of Australia. Mammals are 
comparatively few in number, but they 
include the egg-laying varieties. Among 
the indigenous animals arc the tree- 
kangaroo, wallaby, cuscus, flying fo^' 
and wild dog. Rats, mice and squirrels^ 
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VILLAGE OF PARIMAU ON THE BANK OF THE MIMIKA RIVER 
1 aril »■>« *tau Ij f n n o( tl c 1 rtuf w Vin II i al* it ii from owtlrt I ito tl e \nf ira 
Va Ow iui* t * tt e frp uml fnc*U to Icli the H\«T b aubjcctr 1 ll p 1 aiiK 1 1» lift i sc ir«l out 
ani /ia« fo <<*• rc/ni'orcciuRh a rrfi/ ifnirwaW T/w* forests o^ \r v Cufnes i tfft frees ani J usftes 
sLoit wild! rrrepert and parasites ar« entwiicd make travdliic, alii ost impossillc 
1)31 2L4 
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' v'onipxm, but there are no monkeys, 
• arc. the Vvild animals of Asia to be 
. i m New Guinea. One of the 
. •iTiuionest of the animals of New 
-..'.a IS the wild pig. 

’hw Guinea is rich in reptiles, and 
' r - several species not known elsewhere ; 
orodiles are common, and so are 
:Jes and tortoises. The python is 
i.'pientty seen, and there are many 
)lhcr snakes, both poisonous and non- 
i-oisonous. Insects are very abundant, 

• r the traveller in New Guinea finds to 
bis cost : mosquitoes and huge blue- 
i^attJes are among the more unpleasant 
rarieties. Butterflies are numerous, 
rtnd include some very large and 
drikingly beautiful species. 

It is, however, for its birds that New 
Guinea is most famous with naturalists. 
Over 500 species are loiown, many 
of them being peculiar to New Guinea, 


and others may weU be discovered^in 
the more remote regions of the interior. 
The dense forests are naturally favour- 
able to bird life, and offer great oppor- 
tunities - to the ornithologist. The 
number and variety of the birds-of- 
paradise are very • striking, and New 
Guinea is also specially rich in pigeons, 
parrots, honey-eaters and fly-catchers. 
HombiUs are common, and attract 
attention by the loud, whirring noise 
they make when fljdng. The largest 
bird is the cassowary, and there is the 
large goura-pigeon, with its grey-blue 
crest and orange-red eyes. 

Agriculture is the most important 
industry of the country, and holds the 
greatest promise for the future. The 
system of native plantations is bringing 
a large area of land under cultivation in 
certain parts of Papua. The fertility of 
the soil and the abundance of fresh 



NATlV,f PILE VILLAGE- OF ELAVORA NEAR PORT MORESBY 
I ort Mari sbv, thf- capU.il a!ul chief port of P.ipua, 1=; •situ itcd on I'.nirf.ix h.-irbour. Tartubatla, on the 
cm<(. .U!cf Lfi\ora, o-i ,au iMand, are iwn larRo n.ativc adjacent to tlic port. A I irfre area 

uU.b b'io tojijVT (UpfiMS i;, ll)oiii£; actively devMoixxl near Port Moresby which also exports copra, 
Ztcnip ana ptarL. There a v.irclcbs station and a regular steamer service uith Sydney 
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PYQMVS HOUSE ON PtLES IN THE MfOST OF THE JUNGLE 


Amotig HcDgT jf<*< fif t) e N 1 au mounts $ m Dutch \fw Cu nci houses ar <iu te d fferent fro n 
tl c Pr n itivc anl l«nr<rar) leaf 1 t« fouiul In the plaits Thestnet res ar s bstant al woode 
b 11 n«s creciwl <n filM tlie fo* r l>c nc afwait te i feet from tl e ere nd Th re s o e men w tb 
a reran li In irPi t wt id is si cip red b/ the projecting cates 7i c |pef s of fan palm Ica es 


w^tcr irc h\ouniblc Iciturc^ but on 
the other hand the difiicvilucs of Irans 
port arc great The chief objects of 
cuUi\ ation arc coconuts rubber and 
hemp Coconuts arc easy to cultivate 
and ^e^y‘ profitable as copra finds a 
ready market m Australia 
Rubber presents more difficulties as 
it IS more dependent on climate and 
\m 11 only flounsh in certain districts 
Hemp like copra is easy both to 
produce and to sell Tobacco and 
cotton arc also groun though on a 
much smaller scale and tea coffee and 
nee are produced m small quantities 
Fishing as an indi^stry is concerned 
chiefly with pearls and uith beche de 
mcr a sort of large sea slug prized 
by the Chinese as an article of diet 
Tlie mineral resources of New Guinea 
arc at present only aery imperfectly 
knoavn It is quite probable that with 
the further exploration of the almost 


unknown mtenor of the island new gold 
fields may be di'^coa’cred of greater 
value than any of those now known 
Of these the oodlark Island field is the 
most important 

Copjwr mines have been worked m 
the Astrolabe field not far from Port 
Moresby and should prove profitable 
when the railway now m course of 
construction is completed Coal has 
been found m several districts of Dutch 
New Guinea and to a lesser extent in 
Papua Petroleum springs exist m 
vanou? parts of the Dutch temtory 
and an important field has been dis 
covered on the Vailala rjver in Papua 

It must be remembered however 
that neither the agncultural nor the 
mineral resources of New Guinea can be 
at all fully developed until great im 
provcment has been made m the means 
of communication The difficulties of 
inland travel are very great owmg to the 
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GREAT PILES OF GATHERED NUTS ON A NEW GUINEA COCONUT PLANTATION 
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inturc of the country Rmth it 
present ire. fu\ in nuinWr -intl roitl 
making in New Guinen is both e\jicnsi\t, 
nncl hlwious In the Dutch Icmtorj 
the onlj rcil roicN at present arc those 
which c\tcn(i for a ftw miles inland 
from the principal settlements 

In I’lpui tljc most mifwrlant road is 
tint which connects Port Morcslij with 
the district and the Astrolabe 

roj>per fnld^ Apart from this and a 
Kw short road'» which «<iac plantations 
or mines riinncc hxs to he placed on 
poNimmcnt tracks which are main 
taimtl h\ the natives tacli villapc Ix-ing 
risjv>nsihK for its own neiqhtiourhooii 
In the mandatetl timtorj tlierc arc 
roarN in conruxion with the chief 
IKirts blit tlicv do not go verv far 
inland A railw i> as> imntiontd is 
licm^consinictul m f’apua m connexion 
wath the Asirohbc copi>cr fields 
The onl} olhtr im ms of inland 
travel IS b\ river and this too is often 
ihfficult owing to strong currents 
rapids bars at the mouth-' and other 
olistadc^ 1 xt«.mal comnuimcation is 
on the wholf ta'jer than internal as 
nivigationisfairlj good cspeciall) inside 
the iiamcf Reef and there arc regular 
skamsljip services from Au'.tnhan ports 
and from Java and Ilonq Kong Tlicrc 
IS a warcless station at Port Moresby 
in communication wath Thursday island 
ind with Cooktown , 

New Guinea can hardly be said to 
l>os«css anj real towais in the Ttiropcan 
sense of the word The most important 
place is Port Moresby the capital of 
I'apua with a non native population of 
about 700 It is the scat of govern 
nient and the pnncipa’ port of Papua 


with a long wharf and a jettj for 
smaller vessels Next in importance 
comes Sarnarai island which lies just 
off the soutli eastern cxtrcmitv of Papua 

Tlic chief towns of Dutch New 
Guinea arc even smaller than those of 
Papua Tlicy include Pakfak a port 
which has trade relations wath the 
Moluccas and is tlic scat of an assistant 
resident ^^anokwan in Gcclvink Bay 
and Alcraiikc both of which have a few 
I uropcan inhabitants and carry on an 
export trailc in copra and bird of pan 
disc skins In the mandated territor> 
(or Kaiser W iliiclms Land) tiic pnijcipal 
port IS r nedneh M ilhclmshafcn now 
called Madang with a nUn native popu 
lalion of about 300 It has good ac 
commodation for vessels wath a coaling 
station and wliarf 

It is not possible to give an> accurate 
figures for the total population of New 
Guinea It is thought that in Papua 
the numbers arc approximately 273 000 
natives and 1 100 whites The estimate 
for Dutch New Guinea is about 200 000 
while for the mandated territory esti 
mates var) cnormou Ij ranging from 
110 000 to as high as 33O000 Tht'e 
estimates arc however all purely guess 
work no one knows what is the popu 
Htion of the interior while every year 
fresh tnbes arc discovered 

Now (hat both (he Poles have been 
reached by explorers and the Sahara 
crossed in motorcars it would perhaps 
hardly be an exaggeration to describe 
the intcnor of New Guinea as one of 
the least known and most inaccessible 
places m the world There arc ccr 
tainly few countries if any that offer 
so nch a field to the explorer 


NEir GUINEA GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Diiisiou Large island with a 
mountainous backbone and on the south 
an extcnsiNC lowland The least ex 
plored of all inhabited areas (Cf the 
trend of Sumatra and Java ) 

Climate and Vegetation Tropical 
climate with tropical constant rams m 
the north but w ith monsoon rams m the 
summer season (cf Northern Australia) 
m the south Tropical mountain flora 
(cf the Himalayas) with jungle vegetation 


on the lowlands (cf the Terai swamps of 
N India ) 

Products A slight beginning of plan 
tation cultivation of coconut palms for 
copra rubber and tobacco Possible 
mine fields for gold copper and coal 

Outlook In relation to the exploitation 
ol tropical jungle lands New Guinea has 
but begun to tread the path followed by 
Sumatra wath Java as a lode star It 
lacks both capital and labour 
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The Splendid City on the Mississippi 

by J. A. llnmmcrton 

ItlitfT Cotviftirs or inr N\oKtn 
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THE "CRESCENT CITY” ON A BEND OF THE MIGHTY MISSISSIPPI 


in moulding the character of the city. 
To-day it is evidently an important 
centre of American propaganda in the 
Spanish-speaking countries of the west- 
ern hemisphere, and many notices in 
Spanish in the business quarter bear 
witness to the activities of Americans 
in their effort to permeate the great 
southern continent with their influence. 

One had come from Spanish la!hds in 
sailing up the Mississippi, and it was a 
little shock, after the courtesies of the 
farther south, to find such notices as 
" Keep off tins platform ” or " Keep 
off ” in the busy stations and on the 
thronging qua3fs of New Orleans ; though 
one was later to discover that this 
was a high measure of courtesy com- 
pared with “ Off this ” or " Off,” to 
\fhich the brisker New Yorker had 
condensed these warnings. But the 
Yankee strain of them was not 
reproduced in the character of the 
inliabitants, and it was a continual 
deliglit to saunter along the sidewalks 


of the famous Canal Street, surely one 
of the widest thoroughfares in any city 
and one of the most animated. 

The English one heard was mostly 
spoken with that soft southern accent 
which is as different from the New 
York intonation as that is different 
from the English of the educated 
Londoner. And everywhere the liquid 
charm of the French tongue, so that 
at times and but for the English shop 
signs it was difficult to suppose that 
they who spoke the English were other 
than visitors. It is interesting, too, in 
wandering the streets of New Orleans to 
notice when one overhears the French 
language that despite the intermarriage 
of the two races the ajipearance of those 
who use the language of the old Creole 
daj's is still curiousty French. 

The negro element is, of course, verj' 
considerable in this old centre of the 
cottoq and sugar-cane industrJ^ and 
though the numerous coloured persons 
of both sexes, whose cheery' faces and 
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U»\t for briphl colours itUl *o mucfi to 
tin 'iniimlion of (hr strict (hroiif,s 
hi\o lost tnucli of till picturesque 
qvnhtirs which (hr) Ind m the ih>s 
lint Gi'orj,r W i'hiti^,ton Cihl to 

counuiuontr lhr\ nre still m ikimiu 
not to in. tWpi si from tint }>oint of 
view, nor from tlu ju)uit of \kw of 
jnthnlrnl iisifulm*"* 

1 W1S mmiulsl tint hen the iut,ro 
Is still *}cp( tn his plic< In «t\ 
uniUcrtcntK sittmit m the jnrt of t 
tnincir t(‘<cr\ctl for coloured folk tlu. 
comhiclor iKinp most '-ilicuous tint I 
should not so fir foq i th ehf,nit\ 
of the whiti net IN-rlnps it ts nut 
eulirrh n fortunUt thln^,* for th« 
United ‘^ntes tint sotn where obout 
Wnshmpton th( Jim (row cnrcii<<s 
In l>c riTnj ni7isl md I hrk ond white 
sU ehak h\ jowl in trim or trim 
SomimJuri. I Inn n sjnlid lint 
New Orlnns is not n cu\ not« worth) 


' A’£tr Oi?Z,£/lA^ 

for Its irchitccturf Ctrtitnl) it would 
fmke a \cr) bid compiri on if it were 
to be contrasted with thf' splendours of 
Wisliington but esen irchitccturdlK it 
conliins much lint is pkising In the 
old trench quarter pirticuhrh where 
the streets irt mirow and fnU of quaint 
and uncvpectcd corners a loser of the 
antique can find much to cubage his 
inleftst some of thf' rreiicli court\ ird 
with thetr fount tins and f? iwcr In', n^, 
that tlusiac toucli of old world charm 
more precious than fine arciiitceture 
Th old Absinthe Hou<e which dat^. 
fnim 170S and tlic Cabild wlitrc rl 
municijMl aulhont) duritig at th nl 
the Spanish regime which last ci frotii 
1763 until iboo ha\e an histori al 
mtertj* which man) \mencan cities 
would env) The cathedral of S 1 uw 
in Jaclson Sjuare has ilso a j eiihar 
»ntirt-*t in rhting from the late di\ 
of the Spanish occiipition and being 



n ere arc few I mid urs of prest archUctlural interest m hei Orleins the Cut ednl of S I ouis 
erected In 179? 4 In l! e Creok Spimsb st>lc ant repaired m 1831 is one of the most noteworthy 
it Stan is in Ji Is nSparc which Isa lomet with an equesttim statue of General Andrew Jackson 
wlo gajncl a sictorj oscr the Bcltsh troops al New Orleans In Januarj 1815 
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iYEVr ORl.EA^’S> 

nn authcntjc tvnmplc of CrTOfo .irchi Clnrks Am-huc. i noblt' thoiou?,hhrt 
t{-cturc. tluujgh thf archbishnji's p»liu, runnincinil* upon nuk bcu\t'.n 'pl ndid 
tsvcnti-vlly Irtnch in clnractiT, ilalts rtsuKnct^ «;t^iKling m their greet 

bick lo 1737— 1 venerable «;tnicturc for growndN wiili wide sweeping Kwrij 

an Anuncan city. vpcik of the opulcrcc of tuc citizen 

There arc nnny fine mrxUrnbinWmgs ami pi Tk the ob ir\cr with tlie «ci 

but very fiw of the *;k\«erip<.r \anclv, of wellbeing 11 d culi'iri.d t 'i Ihi 

due pe-rlnjw to the' difficulties jire'enled citj abound- in ■'plerdid path ♦of w'u* ! 

bv* the soil which, Ijilig between loike Audubon Pirk ind Lily P rk tre iht 

Pontclnrtram on tin* north and the finest It wa- 111 the liit< il n tie 

MK‘;i'e<ippi on the *^mth, IS notonousU diKl> of the Cnol Ji\ wr bight 



Eirinr 


NEGRO LAffOOftERS FeeofNG A GRAfN SUCTION APPARAroS 
ARTculUirp h tl c Ipaclinis InrfMOn of LouHiana lie chiPf crorn Ixing com nee cotton and cane 
susar llnsc an? Iroiisfit in larpc quanliUes donn fh- Vfi-si'sippi 1 j> co^emmcnt bat-G« to New 
Weaw, whence Ihov vc sSippol lo roin> (orentn countnes, Abose is seen the lower end of a 
(;riin suction appanius, which h drawing wheat from the hold of a barge into the gram elevator 

«atcrIogg«l, so that when a citizen of Another splendid residential tliorough- 
New Orleans dies, unless he chooses lo /arc is Prjtania Avenue , and a visitor 

be 'cremated, his body cannot be com- might be CNCuscd for deeming the 

• nutted to tlie earth Hence the very inhabitants of all this spacious quarter 

remarkable senes of cemeteries, full of the most fortunate on earth The 

magnificent tombs and great grassj park commissioners have, planted 

av enues, which arc so curious a feature sliade-trces along many of the thorough- 

of the city Here vaults arc erected and faros as if the private gardens had 

cavities built for the coffins to be Hid overflowed into the streets, while m 

away one above the other m a modifi- these a wealth of tropical plants such as 

cation of the Roman columbaria sj stem orange and magnolia, flourish and cast 

In WTiting at any length about New abroad a thousand mingled scents 

Orleans the temptation is always to Even m winter there are flowers 
dwell upon the picturesqucncss of the abloom, for though snow falls occasion- 

old French quarters, but the great ally the season is short, and on the whole 

modem residential parts, such as St the climate is extraordinarily equable 
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Kwtnp Oallowrt} 

HOUSES AROUND A COURTYARD IN THE OLD FRENCH QUARTER 


j'aiK'd window"? and balconies looking on to inner courts give the place quite a foreign aspect 


The mean temperature is 69° F., while 
in the height of summer a heat of 100° 
is the rarest occurrence ; and tliat 
altliough the cit}’ is approximately in 
the same latitude as Cairo. One reason 
lor this, no doubt, is the fact that large 
water areas surround the city, which 
aFo accounts for an average rainfall 
ot nearly 60 inches a year. 


Nor does the American quarter alone 
benefit from nature’s kindness, for the 
" Vieux Carre,” or French quarter, has 
its pleasant courtyards where the 
creeper riots, while Esplanade Avenue 
is lined with the gardens of dignified 
old homes where dwelt the Creole 
families, those native descendants of the 
French and Spanish colonists. On the 






Cmil Slrrct U ll c line of iloi nrc itlon the Trench and American section? of ll c city anti 

bt>cct< the (on-n fn a north ttc«terly dfrection from fie Mi>s( srpm fo the Nc« IM'stn Canal ^e^r 
the loot of the street which Is jou feel wl ic Is the met slcatnboat laniin? and at the comer of 
I^catur Street Is the granite building of the custom house occup>mg a wl ole block 


whole however, it must be ow-nctl that 
even with all its piclurcsqucncss on line 
side of the balance tlicre is a certain air 
of Squalor about the narrow streets m 
the Carrd which makes one grateful for 
St Charles A\ enue 


Sicur do Bienville transferred the head 
quarters of the French Company of 
the West m Louisiana to a spot 107 
miles by water from the mouth of the 
Mississippi nwr, where a few }cars 
before he had laid out a settlement 


This name Vieu\ Carrd, is derived This place was named New Orleans 
from the shape of the original palisaded after the Duke of Orleans then regent 
settlement It was m 1722 that the of France, but in after } ears, when the 
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town grew, it was often called the 
Crescent City from the bend of the river 
on ■ which it stood. Tree-planted 
"Jevees ” protected the site froni inun- 
dation, for it lay many feet below the 
high-water, level of the Gulf of Mexico, 
but even then it was surrounded by 
floods for three months in the year. 

In 1762 Louisiana was ceded by the 
French to Spain and a Spanish governor 
arrived to take over the town, only to be 
met by- the active resistance of the 
inhabitants. ■’ Their resistance was 
short-lived, for O’Reilly, the nevy gover- 
nor of Louisiana, dealt mercilessly \vith 
the ringleaders. ^ 
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and progress, but when these were 
repealed a period of prosperity set in, 
and under his regime the Vieux Carre 
was reconstructed, and the canal that 
bears .his name dug between the 
Mississippi and Lake Pbntchartrain to 
the north. 

But the old order was almost at an 
end. In 1800 Louisiana passed back to 
the French and was sold by them in 1803 
to .the United States. The citizens were 
granted a charter and for the first time a 
city council was elected ; capital flowed 
in and the population rose ;• the first 
steamers arrived from Pittsburg and 
the Mississippi came into its own. as a 




SPLENDID PRIVATE RESIDENCES LINING ST. CHARLES AVENUE 
St. Charles Avenue, extending in a crescent from Lee Circle to Audubon Park, is lined with trees 
and la^\■ns and contains many of the best houses ii\ New Orleans. Among the public buildings in 
the avenue arc the City Librari’ and the Harmony Club, a white marble structure, and at the corner 
of Sixth Street is Christ Church Cathedral. This church was made the pro-cathedral in 1891 


That was in 1769, and by this time the 
towm was a place of some 3,200 inhabi- 
tants with a character entirely French. 
During the 31 years of the Spanish 
domination a distinct Spanish imprint 
was imposed not only on the buildings, 
for the Spaniards' built well, but on the 
inhabitants. The governors were men 
of ability and identified themselves 
with the interests of the inhabitants, 
and many highly-placed officers married 
into Creole families. ’ ' 

Baron Carondclet was the most inde- 
fatigable builder. Up to 1778 Spanish 
commercial barriers restricted expansion 


great commercial highway. The Creoles, 
hostile at first, were soon reconciled to 
the new regime. At Chalmette down- 
stream, General Jackson won' the 
battle of New Orleans (1815) in the 
British-American War. 

It cannot be said that the inhabitants 
used their new civic liberty particularly 
well. Several administrations were 
devised, with little success, to suit the' 
heady temper of the citizens. During 
the Civil War Nfiw Orleans was captured 
and held by Federal troops and matters 
did not improve. These were the days 
of carpet-bag rule and elections to the 



CAOILOO on SPANISH coonf house in JACKSON SQUARE 

On « V ft/ JJ e 1» thft CaNMa wr»«l In t-)5 Thf mitten! roof «a« ad !«! In 

i<^i »n<1 iJft I itcoiiy «ith tlan anl on cr^ bmtleinten r ha» nru3<-rj:onc 

UVU* UU^wt Ue SUV •i'"- lU^j.cirAJ.'^ftdctY 

lt« trrtuMtY oi trasi^ftxriat LouN/atu frodi lriAc« to tie Uni<eJ &tatc4 took pUr« tcra 
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i'-^nslcture v/ore attended by scenes of 
I'i.'s v.ild-.'t disorder, in v/hich lives were 
'omelinies lost. 

'Hk. la.'t of the United States troops 
V.' re vdthclrawn in 1S77, however, and 
•,vith fr<'edom tluis restored New Orleans 
foe.ld turn its mind to development. 
PrneTcss from then on has been stead}*, 
until to-day we find a great living 
intuy spreading from the river to the 
lake and cros-ing the river to the south, 
an area lliat supports a population of 
ovir 360,000 and encloses tiie Vieux 
Cane like a currant in a cake. 

Tfic ^^'<)rld's Second Colton Port 

The groat business thoroughfare is 
Canal Street, 200 feet broad, which cuts 
th» city in two, dividing the American 
quarter to the west from the older 
po3 lions eastward. Its rivenvard end 
ro'iehlv delimits the western boundary 
of ih>' \’ir'ux Carre. All along the river 


and Unzaga. On the flagstaff in the 
centre, Spanish flag gave way to 
French, French to American. 

Facing on Jackson Square- arc three 
of the most historic buildings, the 
Cabildo, the Cathedral and the Court 
House. For the rest, it owes its present 
appearance mainly to Madame de 
Pontalba, a native of New Orleans who 
spent most of her life in Paris but 
returned in the eighteen-forties - and 
erected the Pontalba J 3 uildings. 

Within easy reach are the French 
Opera House, the French Market with 
its cobbles and fniitstalls, the St. 
Louis Hotel with the old block in its 
rotunda where slaves were occasionally 
put up to auction, the “ Haunted 
House ” where slaves are said to have 
been tortured by the owner, and many 
a builrling hallowed by histoi*}' or re- 
moved from time and place by its 
atmo.spliere of France or S])ain. 




